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Y DEAR EDITOR,— 

A happy thought has just 
occurred tome. I am sitting here 
on one of the back benches of the 
General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, to which venerable Court 
the Presbytery of Whistle-binkie, 
with much appreciation of real 
merit, has sent me as one of its lay 
representatives. In company wit. 
some four or five hundred more, 
clergymen and laymen, I am legis- 
lating for the ecclesiastical good of 
the people of Scotland. I have been 
engaged in this work for a week 

ast, and shall be for several days 
onger. I am looking out at this 
moment on a sea of anxious faces, 
interspersed with many bald heads. 
The atmosphere is hot and feverish. 
As I write, an outsider, name 
unknown, is making a speech to 
which nobody is listening. A 
booming sound of Oarrdurr occa- 
sionally proceeds from the chair 
when the hum of conversation grows 
into a roar: for my good friend 
Professor Robertson has been 
elevated to the dignity of Mode- 
rator, and has taken his Aberdeen- 
shire accent along with him. For 
the last week I have been kept here 
to all hours of the night; and I 
am uncommonly sleepy. And so 
it has occurred to me that in the 
intervals when the business of the 
House becomes devoid of interest, 
I might beguile the time by writing 
a letter to you, and indulging in a 
little further dissertation on the 
affairs of my adopted country. 

When I last wrote to you, it was 
on a gloomy day in the end of 
November—just that season when 
you London folk, who do not know 
anything better, delude yourselves 
into the belief that a town life is 
preferable to a country one. Since 
then we have seen once more, what 
I trust I never shall see without 
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leapin -up of the heart, the gradual 
revival of the spring. Snowdro 
and crocuses came and went; the 
birch grew fragrant, and the pine 
was tipped with delicate green: the 
primroses sprang in the woods; and 
although the dire east winds held 
all vegetation back for weeks 
beyond the usual period, yet when 
I left home to come to the Assembly, 
I thought, with a grudge, that for 
many a day I must forego the 
blossoming lilacs and hawthorns, 
the fruit-trees bending with their 
weight of bloom, the soft green of 
the beeches, and the floral glory 
of the horse-chesnuts, around my 
Highland home. There is no place 
like the country, after all. But 
upon that subject you and I shall 
not agree, so I had better say no 
more about it. 

Sitting in this atmosphere, my 
thoughts naturally take an eccle- 
siastical direction: and while I look 
at this great company of men, 
almost all well-educated, and many 
of them possessing high ability, 
who from Sunday to Sunday and 
from day to day are devoting their 
energies to the religious instruction 
of the Scotch people, the first re- 
flection which rises to my mind is, 
the total severance which exists in 
many parts of Scotland between a 
sound creed and a righteous prac- 
tice. Few things surprise me more 
than the utter lack of practical 
force in Scotch orthodoxy. I have 
no doubt that the same thing must 
be lamented in all countries, by all 
who are anxious for the moral eleva- 
tion of mankind; but I believe that 
Scotland is the country which 
exhibits the evil in its most strikin 
form. You can hardly find a eink 
in this country in which sound 
doctrine is not regularly preached ; 
you can hardly find in country 
places a child that has not been 
carefully instructed in the Shorter 
Catechism, or a grown-up man or 
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woman who does not make some 
profession of religion, by attending 
churchand receiving the Sacrament; 
but you would be regarded as an 
arrant simpleton if you fancied that 
nine farmers out of ten whom you 
saw most exemplary at their devo- 
tions on Sunday, would not cheat 
you on Monday, if doing so would 

ut five shillings in their pocket. 

f course, you have plenty of grocers 
in England who mix sand wiih 
their sugar, and sugar with their 
tea; and abundance of farmers who 
will sell you a lame horse as a 
sound one if they have an opportu- 
nity ; but if such a man among you 
English folk were scrupulous in 
maintaining morning and evening 
prayer in his family, and given to 
shedding tears in ehurch at the 
practical pieces of the sermon, you 
would certainly conclude that he 
was adding hypocrisy to his other 
sins. Not so here. You would 
judge quite too severely were you 
to conclude that a Scotch farmer 
was a hypocrite, because you found 
him shaking his head sympatheti- 
cally at the minister’s warnings on 
Sunday, and then on the following 
market-day at Whistle-binkie de- 
claring solemnly that he had paid 
fifty pounds for a broken-winded 
nag which he had really bought for 
five. The true state of the case is, 
that our friend Mr. Pawkie does 
not feel that his religious belief has 
any connexion whatever with his 
daily life. These are quite separate 
things in his mind. It is one thing 
for a doctrine to be perfectly right 
in a sermon, and quite another for 
it to be an axiom safe to act upon 
in the grain-market, or at the Fal- 
kirk Tryst. 

Last Sunday, instead of remainin 
in Edinburgh, and getting severa 
ribs broken in an attempt to get 
into the High Kirk to hear the 
‘sermon before the Commissioner,’ 
I preferred going quietly into the 
country with a friend who has a 
sweet place a few miles off, and 
attending church with him. As 
we walked through the quiet morn- 
ing to the ivy-covered litile kirk, 
surrounded by a host of mouldering 
grave-stones, on which a handful of 


simple-looking country folk were” 


seated, awaiting the hour of prayer, 
I should certainly have fancied that 
the people were as Arcadian in 
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innoeenee as the scene was in 
oa had I not lived in 

cotland for some ten years past. 
While service was going on, I was 
especially struck by the devout and 
sympathetic attention of a venerable 
old fogy, apparently a respectable 
farmer, with long white hair and a 
most benevolent expression. The 
sermon, which was an excellent one, 
was upon the duty of mutual for- 
bearance and kindliness; its text 
was, Forgive us our debts, as we 
Sorgive our debtors. The good old 
man’s face was lighted up, and he 
shook his head, and gently waved 
his hand in sympathy with the sen- 
timents expressed by the preacher. 
You would have said that he was 
recognising the pathetic delinea- 
tion of the principles on which he 
was himecif acting in his daily 
life of charity and good will. At 
length the sermon was finished : 
and the minister, as is usual here, 
read the parting hymn. An ex- 
‘meme of high and holy joy 

eamed upon the patriarch’s coun- 
tenance as he listened to it: he laid 
his head back, closed his eyes, and 
lifted his hand as though engaged 
in silent prayer, as the clergyman 
read the lines :— 

Let such as feel oppression’s load 

Thy tender pity share ; 
And let the helpless, homeless poor, 
Be thy peculiar care. 
Go, bid the hungry orphan be 
With thy abundance blest ; 
Invite the wanderer to thy door, 
And spread the couch of rest. 

In walking home from church, I 
made inquiry of my friend as to the 
benevolent and pious old gentleman 
whose bearing had so charmed me. 
He was a farmer, as I had surmised ; 
aman paying some eight hundred 
a-year of rent, and enjoying a good 
income. I learned in addition to 
this, that he was a as 
old scoundrel; a notorious cheat, 
swearer, drunkard, and worse. He 
had palmed off more lame horses 
than any man in the county, and 
told more lies in his time than would 
sink a man-of-war. The last of his 
doings, which he accomplished two 
days before I saw him, was seizing 
the bed from under a poor widow 
whose husband had died a few 
months previously, and whohad been 
wearing her fingers to the bone to 
support her little children, but had 
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failed to pay the old rascal a most 
exorbitant rent for a miserable hovel 
upon his ground. Yet this man 
was the most exemplary in the 
parish in his attention to the ordi- 
nances of religion: he never was 
absent from a sacrament; and on 
the Sunday after seizing the widow’s 
sticks of furniture, I beheld 

im, radiant with holy joy, wagging 
his head and waving his hand in the 
church of C——. How I wished I 
were the Emperor of Russia, and 
the old gentleman one of my sub- 
jects. Should not I have given 

im a taste of the knout !—shouldn’t 
I have made him howl! 


As I write these words, Professor 
Pirie of Aberdeen rises to make 
a speech. Forward vulgarity is 
stamped upon his entire aspect. 
He begins ‘Aw doant see thawt, 
Moaderahturr,’ as he raises his fist 
in the air. Had it been Mr. Phinn, 
or Dr. Tulloch, or Mr. M‘Leod, I 
should have 2p to listen with 
all attention; but as it is quite 
certain that Mr. Pirie’s speech will 
not be worth listening to, and 
equally certain that it will be a long 
one, I shall oceupy its duration in 
telling you something about a very 
interesting Scotch institution—that 
of our parish schools. 

During the month of March, in 
that part of the country in which I 
reside, two days in each week are 
devoted to the examination of the 
schools, by committees of the Pres- 
bytery ; and as I feel a good deal of 
interest in the great education ques- 
tion, and am anxious to know the 
true condition of Scotland in regard 
to the training of the young, I ac- 
companied my friend the parish 
clergyman this year to the examina- 
tion of seven or eight of the neigh- 
bouring schools. You must under- 
stand that every parish in Scotland 
has its parish school, as certainly 
as its parish church: and in these 
schools generally, a sound, fair 
education may be obtained, quite 
adequate to the circumstances of 
the Scottish peasantry. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and religion as 
set out in the Catechism of the 
Scotch Church, are taught to all 
comers, without distinction of sect. 
The result of the existence of these 
schools is, that except in the large 
cities, in which the population has 
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outgrown their reach, ali Scotch 
men and women are able to read 
and write. Hardly ever is a bride 
or bridegroom under the necessity 
of affixing a cross to the registration 
paper, from want of capacity to sign 
the name. These parish schools are 
to all intents a part of the National 
Church. They are endowed from 
its revenues, their teachers must be 
churchmen, and they are under the 
supervision of the Presbytery of the 
district. A committee, consisting 
of three or four clerical members of 
the Presbytery, yearly examines 
each school. And i can testify from 
personal experience that the exami- 
nation is nosham. Those at which 
I was this year present, lasted from 
five to nine hours each. 

The salaries of the schoolmasters 
are shamefully inadequate. They 
average some twenty-five pounds 
a-year, in most cases with a dwelling- 
house. The school-houses are often 
wretchedly bad. The buildings are 
maintained, and the salaries are 
paid, by the heritors ; and you will 

e able to judge, from what I told 
you in my lost letter, how much is 
in many cases to be expected from 
their liberality. Where the parish 
is large—and parishes of twelve and 
fourteen miles in length are common, 
even in the Lowlands—there are 
sometimes three or four schools; 
and in such cases this princely en- 
dowment is divided among their 
teachers. Besides the endowment, 
the teachers in all cases receive the 
school fees paid by the children. 
These fees vary from eighteen-pence 
to four or five shillings a quarter, 
according to the number of branches 
taught. The number of children 
attending a parish school, may ave- 
rage from Atty to a hundred. I 
have known cases in which the 
numbers amounted to two and even 
three hundred; but these instances 
are rare, and then we find the 
teacher claiming for his school the 
more ambitious designation of 
academy. Many parochial teachers 
derive an increase of income from 
the Privy Council grants: but with 
that curious jealousy of State inter- 
ference in sulgions matters which is 
ingrained into the Scotch character, 
many eminent clergymen refuse to 
receive the grant on the accompany- 
ing condition that the Government 
inspector shall annually examine the 
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school. This, it is maintained by 
some, with a feeling which appears 
to me Quixotic in the extreme, im- 
plies a doubt of the sufficiency of 
the examination by the Presbytery. 

The Scotch parish schoolmaster 
toils away from nine o’clock in the 
morning till three or four in the 
afternoon, with a single hour's in- 
termission for dinner. He teaches 
the alphabet, four or five reading 
classes, geography, history, arith- 
metic, writing, Latin,Greek, French, 
geometry, and algebra. I have 
seen all these things taught, and well 
taught, by a man who had not forty 
pounds a-year. In remote country 
districts, the elementary branches 
only are taught; but there are 
very few schools in which there is 
not a Latin class. I venture to 
assert that the parish schools are 
for the most part extremely well, 
and in many instances admirably, 
taught; and any one who says 
otherwise must be altogether igno- 
rant of the facts. The teachers are, 
with rare exceptions, quite exem- 
plary in conduct, and almost always 
very intelligent men; many exhibit 
an energy and spirit in conducting 
their classes which are extraordi- 
nary. They teach all the year 
round, except six weeks in autumn. 
The holidays are at that season, in 
order that the children may work 
in the harvest field, reaping or at- 
tending upon the reapers. Scaed. 
it is a matter of general complaint 
in country districts that the children 
are frequently taken away from 
school to eke out their parent’s 
earnings by field-work. A child of 
seven or eight years old can earn 
eightpence a-day in weeding turnips 
in the season. But when he returns 
to school after some weeks’ absence, 
the teacher finds that he has for- 
gotten all he had learned before. 

I have seen school-rooms of all 
different degrees. Sometimes they 
are spacious and airy, the walls 
well furnished with maps and pic- 
tures, and presenting a general 
a of cheerfulness and comfort. 

uch more frequently I have found 
them wretched, ill-ventilated, over- 
crowded apartments, with bare walls 

reen with damp, a moist earthen 
oor worn into deep hollows, and a 
ceiling from which the plaster had 
fallen in large patches. The forms 
and desks were rickety and creak- 
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ing, cut almost in pieces by the 
knives of successive generations of 
schoolboys; and the entire impres- 
sion left by the place was stupefying 
and disheartening to the last degree. 
Shabby heritors find a pretext for 
allowing this state of things to con- 
tinue, in the prospect of such a 
legislative act as shall put the entire 
educational system of Scotland upon 
a new footing. I heartily hope, my 
dear friend, that the day may not 
be far distant that shall give our 
hard-working parish teachers some- 
thing like decent salaries — fifty 
pounds a-year is the highest salary 
contemplated—and that shall rid us 
of those miserable school-buildings 
in which a boy is driven stupid by 
the din and the stifling atmosphere : 
but I cannot see why this should 
not be done without taking the 
parish schools from under the super- 
intendence of the Church. What- 
ever may have been the case in past 
days, when both the Churches ot 
Britain were comatose enough, I 
can assure you that now the super- 
intendence of the Presbytery is 
most effective and vigilant; and I 
can assure you, likewise, that the 
people of Scotland, as a whole, have 
perfect confidence in the schools as 
at present constituted. All sects of 
Dissenters send their children most 
willingly to the parish school. The 
Lord Advocate, who has brought 
into Parliament repeated bills for 
separating the schools from the 
Church, is a mere tool in the hands 
of the leaders of the ‘ Free Kirk.’ 
That ‘ body’ has built schools of its 
own in many parishes; and findin 
that it cannot support them, woul 
like to get them taken off its hands. 
This the Lord Advocate’s bill would 
do. I do not expect, my dear 
Editor, that you will entirely sym- 
pathize with me in what i> may 
possibly regard my old-fashioned 
and illiberal notions upon this point ; 
but they are the result of a good 
deal of observation and no little 
reflection, and I hold them firmly. 
A great day in the parish is that 
of the school examination. The 
children are all assembled betimes, 
with clean faces, and in their Sunday 
clothes. It is a time of solemn 
expectation; and the teacher, as he 
walle up and down, giving his final 
directions, is a little nervous. The 
three or four clergymen who con- 
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tee Be ommining , emenitine 
at le . The school-room 
is aeeat vith nts, who have 
come to enjoy the proficiency of 
their children; and an heritor or 
two may be seen, who have sought 
a reflected happiness in spending 
two or three pounds in prize-books, 
which will make seeny little hearts 
light and proud for longer than that 
one day. It is whispered in the 
school that the master has got a 
new coat, which appears to-day for 
the first time. The proceedings are 
opened with a prayer, offered by 
one of the presiding ministers ; then 
the classes are successively called, 
beginning with the youngest. Who 
could be otherwise than interested 
and sympathizing, when two or 
three fluttered little things come u 
trembling, and say ther A BC, 
making a host of mistakes, which 
they never would have made but 
for the awful presence of the Pres- 
bytery? Who but must feel for 
the poor cottager’s wife on the back 
form, as she hears her little boy 
going all wrong in what he said to 
er perfectl ht an hour before P 
Pat the little fellow on the head, 
and tell him he is a clever boy and 
has done capitally ; it will tide him 
over one sad disappointment of his 
life, and the innocent fiction will 
never rise up against you else- 
where. Then come the reading 
classes; and here you may by de- 
grees examine more sharply. ost 
all read well—of course with the 
broadest Scotch accent; almost all 
spell admirably, and most under- 
stand completely what they read. 
The reading-books in general use are 
a series edited by Dr. M‘Culloch, 
of Greenock; an excellent series, 
filled with pieces so attractive 
that children will read them for 
their interest, and almost forget 
that they are tasks. I must confess 
that when I have been at school 
examinations, I have sometimes 
found myself reading Dr. M‘Culloch 
on my own account, instead of at- 
tending to the lesson that was going 
forward. The children generally 
exhibit a thorough acquaintance 
with Scripture history; and the 
Shorter Catechism, an admirable 
compend of sound theology, and 
quite in keeping with the Phirty- 
nine Articles, is at the finger-ends 
of all. Grammar is generally well 
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taught ; hy sometimes ex- 
adinity wal Specimens of 
the writing of the pupils, each on a 
large sheet of paper, are hung u 
round the room. The Latin an 
Greek classes come last; and the 
exhibition is wound up by recita- 
tions, delivered by a few of the 
most distinguished scholars. Some- 
times the effect of these is irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. A very favourite 
Ee is Campbell's Hohenlinden. A 
oy stands up, amid awful silence ; 
and elevating his right hand in tho 
air, with a face utterly blank of 
expression, proceeds to repeat the 
poem, coenasent, very strongly 
every alternate syllable, and com- 
pletely ignoring the points :— 

On Lunden whan the sahn was law 

Ul bloodless lah thuntroaden snaw 

Und dark uz wuntur wuz the flaw 

Avizar, roallin rawpidlah. 

Some clergymen pride themselves 
on their power of drawing out the 
intelligence of children by their 
mode of putting questions to them. 
And seuntaanity have seen this 
well done; more frequently, very 
absurdly. The following is a speci- 
men of a style of examination which 
I have myself more than once wit- 
nessed :— 

‘Wahl, deer cheldrun, what was 
it that swallowed Jonah? Was it 
a sh-sh-sh-sh-shark?’ ‘ Yahs!’ roar 
a host of voices. ‘Noa, deer chel- 
drun, it was not a shark. Then was 
it an al-al-al-allig-allig-alligator ?” 
‘Yahs!’ exclaim the voices again. 
‘ Noa, deer cheldrun, it was not an 
alligator. Then was it a wh-wh- 
wh-whaaale?’ ‘Noa,’ roar the 
voices, determined to be right this 
time. ‘ Yahs, deer cheldrun, it was 
a whale.’ 

The prizes are distributed; and 
then each clergyman in turn makes 
a speech, expressive of his opinion 
of the appearance which the scholars 
have made, and also of the skill and 
industry of the teacher. This 
opinion is always complimentary ; 
and in cases where teacher and 
scholars are in an unsatisfactory 
state, it is amusing to witness the 
struggles of the speaker to say 
something which shall have a 
general tone of compliment, and 
yet mean nothing. Finally, one of 
the examiners gives an address to 
the children, inculcating the general 
doctrine that they ought to be good 
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boys re ms their lessons. - 
rayer closes the proceedings ; an 
then the ministers are off to the 
manse to dinner. 

A great many parochial teachers 
add a little to their income by hold- 
ing certain small parish offices ; 
such as those of precentor, session- 
clerk, inspector of poor, post- 
master, and the like. I have known 
all these offices accumulated upon 
one individual. Many teachers are 
very eccentric men. Indeed, one 
would say that no one but a rather 
singular being would continue for 
thirty or forty years in a post en- 
tailing so sai toil and offering 
such poor remuneration. A short 
a since, ? a school en 

found a large piece of paste- 
board, bearing - very legible 
hand the following inscription, 
written by the teacher, and 
evidently intended to be exhibited 
to the children :— 

To Mr. Smira. 
From a Correspondent. 

Mr. Smith, thou art good and mild, 

Beloved by every little child. 

Thou wast formed for usefulness, 

Boys to comfort and girls to bless ! 


You will hardly believe me when 
I tell you that the author of this 


remarkable _— was really a very 


efficient and successful teacher of 
young children; and possibly he 
was quite correct in judging that to 
exhibit such an effusion as some- 
thing which he had received from 
an unknown admirer, would tend 
to make his pupils hold him in 
greater veneration. My observa- 
tion of many parochial schoolmasters 
has led me to the belief, not only 
that a total want of common sense 
in the affairs of ordinary life is quite 
compatible with a man’s being an 
excellent teacher, but even that such 
a want of common sense is directly 
conducive to his success as a teacher. 
I have a theory by which I think I 
can both prove and explain this 
somewhat paradoxical opinion ; but 
I need not bother you with it here. 

The very best teachers I have 
ever known, have been men of no 
great extent of information, and of 
no claims to scholarship ; but who 
have possessed a wonderful power 
of communicating whatever know- 
ledge they had got. I have known 
one or two men, rather stupid and 
indisereet in daily life, but who 
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seemed to become inspired when 

laced in the presence of a class of 
as or girls (for both boys and 
girls are educated at our parish- 
schools) ; and who eps fe @ posi- 
tive genius for putting all they had 
to tell their pupils in the most at- 
tractive and striking shape. And 
once or twice I have come across 
quaint, respectable old characters, 
who have kept school for fifty or 
sixty years, content in their humble 
and useful vocation ; much given to 
quoting Latin, especially in —— 
to persons who did not understan 
it; treasuring up a little store 
of old classical authors in wsum 
Delphini, one of which you might 
find them reading in their garden on a 
summer day ; fond of talking about 
their old days at College, three- 
score years since: and recounting 
with pride how they had beaten in 
the Latin class at St. Andrews, men 
who had become thedignitaries of the 
kirk, the bar, and the bench; or how 
they had lived for a term in the 
same lodgings with Smith, who 
became Tetitien to the Court of 
St. Petersburg; with Brown, who 
rose to be Prime Minister to the 
King of Ashantee; or with Reid, 
who arrived at the dignity of an 
Austrian marshal. And _philo- 
sophic men like you and me may 
pee bethink us, that to a 
Seotchman, with his yearning to 
the land of the mountain and the 
flood, it may have proved a less 
happy lot to rise to worldly honour 
far away, than to cuff the ears and 
win the hearts of many generations 
of schoolboys, and to be the oracle 
of the neighbourhood, the first man 
in his native village. 

I have already said that the close 
of the school examination-day is a 
‘dinner at the manse, to which the 
schoolmasters are always asked. in 
addition to the clergymen who 
acted as examiners. his enter- 
tamment, of course, varies with the 
character and position of the parish 
minister. And these matters var 
vastly. I have known many Scote 
clergymen who were cultivated gen- 
tlemen, whose wives were ladies, 
and whose entire ménage was in 
conformity. I have known others, 
I lament to say, who were as un- 
civilized clodhoppers as ever I 
beheld, and whose establishment 
was in perfect keeping; horrid 
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fellows, who never brushed their 
nails in their life, and who married 
maids-of-all-work. My own parish 
clergyman is of the former class ; 
and although my income may be 
counted by thousands while his 
must be reckoned by hundreds, I 
am not such a miserable snob as to 
forget that his family is as good as 
mine, his education better, his talents 
and learning greater, and his useful- 
ness in his generation more a hun- 
dredfold. I am delighted that he is 
content to associate with me upon 
equal terms; and I am always 
happy to find myself at his table. 
I particularly enjoy dining with him 
on the days of the school-examina- 
tions. I meet several of the neigh- 
bouring clergy who would please you 
atly ; aud I listen with a fresh 
interest to their conversation about 
Church and College affairs. It opens 
a new field tome. I hear a great 
deal of men who, like the winner of 
the Derby, are great in their own 
sphere, but quite unknown to the 
world beyond it. Iremember your 
telling me that you had never heard 
of our great preacher Caird, till his 
sermon was published some months 
ago by the Queen’s command. And 
I could mention the names of a 
score of Scotch preachers and pro- 
fessors, all greatmenin theirway, but 
as unknown to you asis thename of 
the cook of the King of the Cannibal 
Islands. Now I like to hear about 
these men. I like to get an insight 
into a new set of interests and a 
new mode of life. I like to get a 
view of the Scotch character from 
a stand-point different from my 
own. 
On such an occasion lately, I 
listened to much lamentation over 
the pawkiness and want of straight- 
forwardness which are found in 
many country districts. Apropos 
of this, a minister who was present 
related how a country clergyman, 
who died within the last twen 
years, one Sunday astonished his 
congregation in the following man- 
ner. He announced his text with 
much solemnity. It ran thus :— 
I said in my haste, All men are 
liars. 
Having read this verse twice with 
gow emphasis, he proceeded with 
18 sermon in an abstracted and 
meditative tone. ‘Ay, David,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘you said that in your 
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haste, did you? Gif you had leeved 
in this parish, you would have said 
it aaa leisure !” 

‘To show you,’ said another 
clergyman, ‘ how little feeling man 
persons, even of respectable stand- 
ing, have, that there is anything 
immoral in a falsehood told in the 
way of business, I will tell you 
what occurred to myself when I 
came to my parish. Like ever 
minister with an extensive parish, 
wanted a horse. I mentioned my 
need to a highly respectable farmer, 
who told me that by great good luck 
he knew where I could be suited at 
once. At a farm a few miles off 
there was for sale just such an 
animal as I wanted. I said that I 
should iose no time in going over to 
see the horse in question. “Na, 
na, sir,” said my friend, with a look 
of remarkable shrewdness: “na, 
na, that will never do. If you were 
to gang over and say you wanted 
the beast, the farmer would put an 
extra ten or fifteen pounds on his 

rice. But I'll tell you what we'll 
0. To-morrow forenoon I'll drive 
you over to the farm, and I'll say to 
the farmer, ‘ This is Mr. Green, our 
new minister; I was jist gieing him 
a bit drive to see the country. And 
as we gaed by your house jist by 
chance, I telled him that you had a 
bit beast to sell, and although I 
didna think it wad suit him ava’, 
yet it might do no harm to look 
at it at ony rate. He wasna’ for 
comin’ in, the minister, for he hadna 
time: but we have jist come in for 
ae minute, and if the beast’s at hame, 
ye can let us see’t; but if no, it 
doesna matter a grain.’ Noo, if I 
say that to him, he'll think we dinna 
heed aboot the beast, and he'll no 
rice o’t.” I was quite 
surprised that a man of good charac- 
ter should propose to a clergyman 
to become his accomplice in a plan 
of trickery and falsehood ; but when 
I recovered breath, I told my man 
exactly what I thought of his pro- 
al, and said I should want a 
orse for ever rather than get one 
by telling a score of lies. But my 
friend was quite unabashed by my 
rebuke, and evidently thought I was 
a young man of Quixotic notions of 
honour, of which a little longer ex- 
perience of life would happily rid 
me.’ 


I was amused by a story I heard 
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at the same time, of a simple-minded 
country parson, whose parish lay 
upon the Frith of Clyde, and so 
became gradually overspread with 
fashionable villas, to which families 
from Edinburgh and Glasgow re- 
sorted in summer and autumn. 
This worthy man persisted in exer- 
cising the same spiritual jurisdiction 
over these new comers, which he had 
been wont to exercise over his rustic 
parishioners before their arrival. 
And in particular, in his pastoral 
visitations he insisted on examining 
the lady and gentleman of the house 
in The Shorter Catechism, in the 
presence of their children and ser- 
vants. It happened, one autumn, 
that the late Lord Jeffrey, after the 
rising of the Court of Session, came 
to spend the long vacation in the 
parish Soon after his 
arrival, the minister intimated from 
the pulpit that upon a certain day 
he would ‘ hold a diet of catechising’ 
in the district which included the 
dwelling of the eminent judge. 
True to his time, he appeared at 
Lord Jeffrey’s house, and requested 
that the entire establishment might 
be collected. This was readily 
done ; for almost all Scotch clergy- 
men, though the catechising process 
has become obsolete, still visit each 
house in the parish once a-year, and 
collect the family to listen to a fire- 
side lecture. But what was Lord 
Jeffrey’s consternation when, the 
entire household being assembled 
in the drawing-room, the worthy 
minister said in a solemn voice, ‘My 
Lord, Lalways begin my examination 
with the head of” the family. Will 
you tell me, then, ‘‘ What is Effec- 
tual Calling ?’”’’ Never was an Edin- 
burgh Reviewer more thoroughly 
nonplussed. After a pause, during 
which the servants looked on in 
horror at the thought that a judge 
should not know his Catechism, his 
Lordship recovered speech, and an- 
swered the question in terms which 
completely dumbfounded the minis- 
ter—‘ Why, Mr. Smith, a man may 
be said to discharge the duties of his 
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calling effectually, when he performs 
them with ability and success.’* 


As I was writing these last words, 
the word Episcopacy caught my 
ear; and looking up, I observed a 
clergyman, unknown to me, address- 
ing the House. The matter at the 
moment under discussion was some 
bill which it is proposed to intro- 
duce into Parliament to remove 
the disabilities of Scotch Episcopal 
ministers. The speaker, who spoke 
in the main smartly and cleverly, 
was evidently one of the last who 
cling to what may be called Presby- 
terian Puseyism. His speech mani- 
fested an enmity to prelatic govern- 
ment just such as many men in 
England bear towards Presbyterian. 
‘The bishops of the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church,’ said he, ‘ illegally 

e to themselves territorial titles, 
and call themselves the oye of 
Glasgow, of Aberdeen, and so forth. 
Well, who cares? They have pre- 
cisely the same right to these desig- 
nations as the pickpockets who are 
taken before the London police- 
magistrates have to the aliases 
which they assume. And if a 
Scotch soi-disant bishop chooses to 
wear an apron, what have we to do 
with that? He is just as much 
entitled to wear a bit of silk as any 
other old woman. But if he goes 
to the pulpit with a cap, then in- 
deed we have some reason to com- 

lain; for all things considered, it 
is unjustifiable that the cap should 
not be provided with bells.’ The 
intemperate speech of this gentle- 
man was succeeded by a very judi- 
cious and excellent one from Mr. 
Sheriff Tait, the brother of the 
Bishop of London; and the As- 
sembly came to some decision, which 
I remember appeared to me a sen- 
sible one, but I have not the faintest 
recollection what it was. 

But the little incident gave a new 
direction to my thoughts, and set 
me thinking upon the singular phase 
of feeling which has prevailed for 
some years in the Scotch Church. 


wi explain Mr. Smith's consternation to an English reader, it may be well to 
ive the question and answer in the form in which they are familiar to Young 


tland. 


Question.—What is Effectual Calling ? 


Answer.—Effectual Calling is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby, convincing us 
of our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, and 
renewing our wills, he doth persuade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, freely 


offered to us in the Gospel. 
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The horror of Episcopal government 
and ritual which prevailed in the 
minds of the founders of the Kirk 
was indescribably great. Not far 
from my door is the burying-place 
of two men who were hanged in the 
persecuting days; and the inscrip- 
tion on the stone (which was often 
touched up by Old Mortality) states 
that they died to bear witness 
‘against Tyranny, Perjury, and 
Prelacy. And in the mind of most 
Scotchmen then, and in the mind 
of the lower orders yet, Prelacy is 
held in precisely the estimation 
which you may infer from the con- 
nexion in which it stands there. A 
liturgy and a bishop were regarded 
as emanations from the Devil. Yet 
now, singular to say, the Scotch 
Church contains a body of clergy- 
men, considerable in point of num- 
bers, and pre-eminent in point of 
talent, which you would say at once 
had a stron iscopal bias. 

It would be invidious to mention 
names, but I venture to say that if 
you go to hear five out of six of 
our most distinguished preachers, 
you will find their prayers taken 
almost entirely from the Anglican 
liturgy, or from the writings of the 
men who drew up the Anglican 
liturgy. If you should happen to 
converse with the ablest and most 
cultivated of the Scotch clergy, you 
will find that the wish for a liturg 
is deeply felt, and almost universal. 
I was informed within the last week 
that one of the most conspicuous of 
the parish clergymen of Edinburgh 
has compiled a liturgy for use in his 
own church, which he intends to 
print and place in the hands of the 
congregation. There is a strong 
and growing sense among the edu- 
cated people of Scotland that the 
Reformation in this country went a 
~ deal too far, that the ritual 

as been made repulsively bare and 
bald, and that many things were 
tabooed for their association with 
Popery which formed no part of its 
essence, and are founded upon feel- 
ings and principles which are inte- 
ral parts of man’s higher nature. 
here is a strong sense in this 
country that it was extremely absurd 
and wrong to refuse any recognition 
to the festivals of the Christian ear. 
there is a very general wish for 
some prescribed form of the mar- 
riage and baptism service. There 
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is an urgent demand for the intro- 
duction of a burial service; and 
indeed to any one who has often 
listened to the beautiful words of 
hope and cunsolation which in your 
country are breathed over a Chris- 
tian grave, there is something in- 
expressibly revolting in the Scotch 
fashion of laying our friends down 
in their last resting-place without 
one Christian word—without a syl- 
lable to tell in what belief we lay 
them there, or a prayer that we, 
when our day comes, ‘through the 
grave, and oa of death, may ~ 
to our joyful resurrection.’ And 
there is a strong movement, which 
is rigidly opposed by the ignorant 
and prejudiced, towards true eccle- 
siastical architecture: stained glass, 
which would have been smashed 
half a century ago, is common in 
large towns; and the use of the 
organ is evidently approaching ; 
one hears it often wished that the 
congregation, who now sit silent 
through the entire service (except 
joining in the Psalms), should at 
east respond so far as to utter 
Amen at the end of the prayers ; 
and very many of the clergy take 
ains to have the whole worship of 
God conducted with an order and 
decency which the generation before 
last would assuredly have thought 
carnal and legal abomination. The 
late Sir Henry Moncrieff, who was 
minister of the West Church of 
Edinburgh, used to walk up to his 
pulpit every Sunday with his hat 
on his head, to testify to the grand 
Knoxite doctrine that no reverence 
is due to stone and lime; but any 
such proceeding now would excite 
just as much disgust for the pig- 
eadedness of the individual that did 
it,in Scotland, as it wouldamong you. 

One hears occasionally of amus- 
ing instances of the pursuit of order 
under difficulties by the younger 
clergy. I heard of such a case 
the other day. The Scotch mar- 
riage service, you must know, is 
a very brief one. It is always 
performed by a single clergyman, 
who very rarely appears in canoni- 
cals. Two young clergymen, curates 
of a town in the west of Scotland, 
both (for I know them well) accom- 
lished and able men, resolved to 
e the first to introduce a more im- 
posing method. Accordingly, one 
of them having been asked to cele- 
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brate a marriage in town, both went 
to the place, arrayed in gown and 
band. One of them gave the very 
short address upon matrimonial 
duties which forms part of the 
service, and the other offered the 
prayers and received the declara- 
tions of the wedded couple. The 
parties, I believe, d themselves 
as the only couple in Drumsleekie 
who ever were effectually and suffi- 
ciently married; but dire was the 
wrath of the true-blue Presbyterians 
of the place. 

Now what is the meaning of all 
this? You must not fancy, my 
dear Editor, that the Kirk of Scot- 
land is growing ripe for amalgama- 
tion with the Church of England. 
Some members of what you might 
call the Episcopizing party in the 
Seotch Chureh are really anxious 
for union with the Anglican Church ; 
but by far the greater number of 
its adherents repudiate any such 
aim, and hold stoutly by Presby- 
terian Chureh-government. They 
say that they are striving for greater 
er and order in the worshi 
of God ; they maintain that althoug 
Presbytery has generally been asso- 
ciated with an unliturgical worship 
and a bald ritual, there is no neces- 
sary connexion between them; and 
they hold that, without going the 
length of Episcopal government, 
they may borrow from the Anglican 
Church its architecture, its prayers, 
its baptismal and burial services. 
They will take, they say, whatever 
they think good in itself, without 
thinking it has been contaminated 
by the touch of Prelacy. The 
Puritan reformers, on the contrary, 
never thought of considering any 
rite or usage on its own merits. 
The simple question was, Has this 
been observed in the Episeopal 
Church? And if it had been ob- 
served there, that was quite suffi- 
cient. Right or wrong, it was sent 
packing. It would amuse you to 
see how exactly many of the most 
evangelical of the Scotch clergy, 
who never fail to denounce Puseyism 
as something dreadful, have copied 
the every-duy dress which we are 
accustomed to consider the mark of 
Puseyism. I look up now, and 
glance round the Assembly Hall. 
A few years ago, the regular Seotch 
clerical attire was a dress-coat and 
a waistcoat revealing abundance of 
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linen. But now I see nothing but 
those silk waisteoats, buttoning to 
the throat, which I am told tailors 
designate as the M.B., or Mark of 
the Beast; long frock-coats, many 
of them devoid of collars; plain 
white bands round the neck, devoid 
of tie of any kind; and cheeks from 
which thewhiskers have been reaped. 
And did not that good old gentle- 
man, Professor Robertson, when 
summoned in to take the chair of 
this Assembly, enter in full canoni- 
cals (which all Moderators do), but 
wearing lavender kid gloves (which 
no Moderator ever dia before) ? 
Some of the quaint old ministers 
from the Highlands shook their 
heads at the sight, and hoped we 
might not all be Prelatists soon ! 
As to the advantage, and indeed 
the necessity, of a liturgy, I think 
there cannot be two inions 
among unprejudiced men. If you 
had attended a Scotch church, as I 
have done, for ten years, you would 
know what a horrid thing it is to 
see a stupid, vulgar fellow entering 
the pulpit, and to think that that 
man is to interpret and express your 
deepest wants for that day’s wor- 
ship. It is, indeed, a very hard 
task for even an able, a pious, and 
a judicious man to make new 
prayers each Sunday, suited to 
convey the confessions, thanks- 
givings, and supplications of a con- 
ation of his fellowmen; yet I 
ave known this so well and beau- 
tifully done, that for one day I did 
not miss the liturgy, dear to me as 
it is. But you cannot count for 
certain upon each one of twelve or 
fourteen hundred men being pos- 
sessed of common sense ; and when 
you think of the painful and revolt- 
ing consequences of allowing a 
blockhead to conduet public prayer 
at his own discretion, you will feel 
what a blessing it would be if 
some standard were put in the 
hands of the clergy that would assure 
us of decency. it is only just to 
say that the prayers one generally 
hears in Scotch churches are won- 
derfully respectable. They are 
sometimes, indeed, rather sermons 
or leetures than prayers; and are 
— at the congregation rather 
than to the Almighty. And the 
truth is, that even in Scotland, 
where every minister prepares his 
own prayers, and where the prayers 
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are very frequently bond fide ex- 
temporaneous, there is a sort of 
itional liturgy ; a floating mass 
of stock phrases of prayer; and each 
oung man who goes into the 
Church takes up the kind of strain 
which he has been accustomed to 
hear all his life, and carries it on. 
If you hear a decent, commonplace, 
calor stupid Scotch minister pray, 
every separate sentence of the 
prayer would fall quite familiarly 
on your ear, if you were a Scotch- 
man. It is the regular old thing, 
only the component parts a little 
shuffled. Where the preacher is a 
senseless and tasteless boor, of 
course his prayers are in keeping. 
I have sometimes had an intense 
wish to throw something at the 
head of some vulgar blockhead who 
was pouring forth a tide of unin- 
telligible balderdash, in the name 
of a congregation of plain country 
folk, who could not understand, and 
still less join in, one syllable of the 
effusion. To show you that I am 
not saying this without reason, I 
quote a passage from a review of a 
work, entitled Butazia, or the Pres- 
byterian Liturgies, which appeared 
in a Scotch Church periodical 
edited by one of the most eminent 
of Scoteh ministers :— 


What a contrast between these prayers 
of Calvin, and the ungrammatical, un- 
prayerful exhibitions which are some- 
times heard in the pulpit! It would bea 
shame to many ministers to rush intothe 
presence of their earthly superiors as 
they rush into the presence of their God. 
The prayers of many betray an utter want 
of preparation, and even of active 
thought at the time of their utterance, 
as is evident from the almost absurd 
phrases which have become stereotyped 
forms, and which are poured forth every 
Sabbath in our pulpits. We give one 
instance, which we have no doubt all 
will recognise : ‘ We come before Thee 
with our hands on our mouths, and our 
mouths in the dust, crying out,’ &c., 
while if one’s hand is either on his 
mouth, or his mouth in the dust, crying 
out is out of the question, and much 
more so if both happen at once. We 
recollect a worthy who was in the habit 
of devoutly praying ‘that the time 
might soon come when Satan should be 
sent far hence, even unto the Gentiles ;’ 
and this is a type of too many of the 
stock phrases which are repeated in the 
sanctuary.” 


Necessity of a Liturgy. -. 


There is no respect in which 
Scotch prayers generally are so bad, 
as in most important article 
the confession of sin. One would 
say that in such a case the simplest 
and most direct way of acknow- 
ledging unworthiness would be the 
fittest ; we do not know anything 
better than the familiar ‘We have 
left undone those things which we 
ought to have done, and we have 
done those things which we ought 
not to have done.’ But some 
peepee appear to think that con- 
ession should be set forth with 
sacred imagery, and accordingly 
express this part of prayer in terms 
which I believe convey no clear idea 
to plain people. I have often heard 
such sentences as the following :— 

‘We were planted as trees of 
righteousness ; but we have yielded 
the grapes of Sodom, and the clus- 
ters of inant’ 

A still greater favourite is the 
following :— 

‘We S turrund awah from the 
fountain of levin wawturrs; and we 
have hewn out to ourselves sestruns, 
brawken sestruns, that can hawld 
naw wawturr.’ 

My final instance to show what 
prayer may come to, when intrusted, 
without any directory, to each indi- 
vidual of a great number of men, 
shall be the beginning of a prayer 
which, I was told by a. hesmenie 
credible friend, he himself heard 
delivered from a Scotch pulpit :— 

‘O God, Thou hast made the sun, 
O God, Thou hast made the moon. 
Thou hast made the stars. Thou 
hast also made the koamits, whech, 
in their eccentric oarbits in the 
immensity of space, occasionally 
approtch so neer the sun, that they 
are in imminent danger of being 
veetrifoyd.’ 


I heartily wish, my dear Editor, 
that you could send down to the 
Scotch Kirk a number of those 
clever, accomplished young Oxford 
and Cambridge men who wish to 
devote themselves to clerical labour, 
and who, from want of interest, will 
never get more than eighty pounds 
a year in the English Church. We 
can hold out pretty fair inducements 
to such: and we need them sorely. 
The Scotch Church furnishes a re- 
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markable proof of the soundness of 
Sydney Smith’s views, that if you 
cannot make all the livings of the 
church prizes, it is better to have a 

roportion of prizes and many 
Chaka, than to reduce all benefices 
to a decent mediocrity. True, 
Sydney’s — may not tend to 
secure the happiness of the working 
clergy; but it assuredly tends to 
lead a superior class of men to enter 
the Church, each man hoping that 
he may be so fortunate as to draw a 
prize. I have heard wretched trash 
talked, to the effect that the right 
course to get a disinterested and un- 
worldly clergy is to offer no tem- 
poral inducements to choose the 
clerical profession ; and when heri- 
tors resist a minister's getting an 
increase of his stipend (each minister 
is entitled to ay for what is called 
an augmentation every twenty 
years), they are accustomed to quote 
with high approval the dictum of 
some old welds of a judge in past 
days, that ‘a puir (poor) church is 
a pure church.’ othing can be 
more absurd. Cut down the livings 
of any church to what you choose, 
and you will have just as many men 
entering its service from mercenary 
motives as ever. All you will have 
secured will be, that your recruits 
will be men of a lower class, to 
whom a smaller provision is an in- 
ducement. - Fix all the livings of 
the Church of England at “ye | 
pounds a-year each, and you will 
have no lack of men eager to get 
them; but they om be thirty 
pounds a-year men. 

Now, it is a fact which cannot be 
denied, that, although there are very 
many exceptions to the statement, 
the majority of the Scotch clergy are 
drawn from the lower ranks of 
society ; and many of them testify, 
by their coarse appearance, their 
deieh address, and their entire 
lack of that undefinable, but keenly- 
felt quality which marks the gentle- 
man, that they have not in any de- 
gree acquired that polish which the 
humblest origin is no bar against a 
man’s attaining. As I look round 
this General Assembly, although the 
effect on the whole is good, and the 
principal places, with one or, two 
exceptions, are filled by men fitted 
to adorn any circle of society, 1 yet 
am grieved to see here and there 
great loutish boors bursting out oc- 
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wine into horse-laughter, or 
apparent 7 desirous of putting their 
hands and feet in their pockets, who 
never ought to have been in the 
Church; who cannot be supposed 
capable of maintaining the respect 
of even their humblest parishioners; 
and whom the squire of the parish 
would only make unhappy by asking 
to his table when he had anything 
but a second-chop party and enter- 
tainment. Two days ago, I went 
down to Holyrood to dine with his 
Grace the Commissioner, and there 
I saw two or three fellows whom to 
see there was most mortifying to 
any one who wished well to the 
Church. A great animal who sat 
opposite to me, quite distracted me 
from that calm and equable temper, 
that spirit (to use Wordsworth’s 
terms) of one ‘who watches and 
receives,’ which befits a civilized 
Briton at the dinner-hour. How he 
gorged! And what inconsistent 
materials he accumulated on his 
a He was the most offensive 

ind of bumpkin,—one who is on 
— good terms with himself, and 

as unlimited confidence in his own 
knowledge of the world. Didn't he 
ask for cream with some chicken- 

ie—yes, ask for it, and eat it, too! 

e probably caught my look of 
amazement; and grunted out an 
explanation, that ‘there wuzna a 
thing that cream wuzna gude with.’ 
By and bye he propelled some of his 
abominable gravy in my face, but 
vouchsafed no other apology than 
might be collected from the remark, 
that ‘he dooted he had jaupit me 
with the jice.’ But the crowning 
event transpired when the ices came. 
He helped himself to an immense 
supply, evidently not knowing what 
it was; and then, taking a large 
spoonful, proceeded to masticate it 
with vehemence. It compensated 
me for what I had endured from his 
vicinity during dinner, to see his 
look of sudden anguish at the deadly 
cold. I hope he had bad toothache 
that evening. 

Now, I say it most sincerely, God 
forbid that I should think less of a 
man of talent and piety, though of 
ever so humble origin. I must add, 
however, that so far as my own ex- 
perience has gone, the talent and 

iety and practical usefulness of the 
Shurch are found almost exclusively 
among its gentlemen. And you and 
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I know well how much a man’s 
manners affect the estimation in 
which the world holds him: and I 
confess it was extremely disagree- 
able to me to hear my coachman’s 
wife the other day tell me that she 
‘ had a brithera menistur.’ Nor did 
I like to be told by a labourer’s wife 
that ‘Joahn was gaun to preach 
nixt Sauboth at Feanenten:— 
Joahn being her son, a thorough 
blockhead, who had scrambled into 
becoming an unbeneficed preacher 
by the scandalous remissness of the 
Presbytery of Oldfogystone. I don’t 
like to be told of my sins by a man 
whom nature made for blacking my 
boots: for I don’t hesitate to assert 
that almost all these recruits from 
the lowest orders are as deficient in 
talent as they are in social standing. 
I do not like to think that the spiri- 
tual interests of the country are to 
be committed to an inferior class of 
men ; and we know that Holy Writ 
speaks with no approval of ancient 
kings who ‘ made priests of the 
lowest of the people.’ To show you 
that I am not singular in this feeling, 
I quote another passage from the 
article already referred to :— 


What can be more disgusting than to 
go into a church where the pews are 
filled with people of refinement, who are 
accustomed everywhere else to order and 
decency, and to see in the pulpit, the 
centre of attraction, the cynosure of 
eyes, the minister of God, a coarse 
vulgarian who ought to have remained 
in the sphere in which he was converted? 
Piety and earnestness make up for great 
defects ; still, a clergyman, whether his 
parishioners be coalheavers, or the elite 
of a cultivated city, should always be a 
gentleman and a man of taste. * 


And now you will be surprised to 
be told that the livings of the Scotch 
Church average somewhat more than 
those of the Church of England. 
Ay, cast in your archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, deaneries, and rich rec- 
tories ;—then strike an average, ap- 
portioning an equal share to each 
eure of souls in England ; and yet 
Scotland, with very few livings ap- 
proaching a thousand a-year, will 
yield a larger annual share to each 
of her charges. The average of the 
Kirk is, I am told, about £260 a 
year, with residence. And interest 
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with patrons has little to do with 
a man’s advance here. A young 
fellow, with a talent for popular 
preaching, may very reasonably ex- 
pect, by the time he is seven or 
eight and twenty, to be settled in a 
snug manse, with an income of three 
or four hundred a year. Why is it 
that this does not tempt into clerical 
service those younger sons of gen- 
tlemen who are content to pinch 
themselves for years as briefless 
barristers, or ensigns and lieutenants 
tossed about the world with the 
chance of being shot, or clerks in 
Government offices with an annual 
eighty pounds? The answer must 
be, that the Church can hold out 
nothing further. A man cannot get 
higher. The briefless barrister may 
be Chief Justice of England; the 
ensigu may become a peer; the 
counting-house clerk a millionaire. 
Not one in ten thousand will, but 
one in twenty thousand musf; and 
each hopes that he himself is to be 
the lucky man. Now this, I take it, 
is one great advantage of Episco- 
pacy. It provides aims for honour- 
able ambition. It holds out prizes 
which induce men of first-class social 
position to enter the Church. A 
man of the ous talent may enter 
an episcopal church, without feeling 
that he is practising the unworldly 
self-denial of a Martyn. Between 
ourselves, my dear friend, notwith- 
standing all we used to talk long ago 
at Oxford, I am quite satisfied that 
a church may be a church though 
it have no bishops; and notwith- 
standing my Anglican up-bringing, 
I think it my duty, living in Scot- 
land, to maintain (so far as I can) 
the church of the country: and in 
the Church of Scotland I shall be 
content to die. Iam not sure, if I 
were a clergyman, that I should 
much like to be ordered about by 
some cross-grained crotchety old 
gentleman, neither wiser, better, nor 
more learned than myself, even if 
he were my Bishop. And yet I 
see great good in Episcopacy; and 
I see it all the more for havin 

resided these years in Scotland. 
First, a church with gradations of 
rank provides prizes which draw in 
men of social standing ; and so long 
as this is a world of snobs, even a 


* Edinburgh Christian Magazine, p. 177, September, 1856. This magazine is 
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church will be thought the more of 
for numbering in its ranks the sons 
of peers. ‘And secondly, Episcopacy 
provides clergymen who rank on 
terms of equality with the highest 
classes in the country. I regard 
this last as a most a matter. 
If a lord asks a parish clergyman, 
however eminent he may be—say 
that it were Chalmers himself—to 
his house, why, the latent feeling on 
both sides is, that the peer is rather 
nizing the parson; while if a 
uke entertains an archbishop, the 
nobleman receives an honour rather 
than confers one. And as the cler, 
will always be, to the vulgar mind, 
the embodiment or at least the re- 
presentatives of the Church, that 
which improves or depresses their 
social standing affects the credit in 
which the Church will be commonly 
held, in a Eenperianete degree. 
Now, as I have said, very many 
Scotch parsons are of the humblest 
possible extraction; and most of 
these neenaen have =F = 
opportunity of getting a little 
pelished up. They have not the 


chance that a man has who is 
going into the Church of England. 


a man lives at Oxford for four 
or five years, and has his wits 
about him, he cannot but pick up 
some refinement from the class 
with whom he in some degree asso- 
ciates, and from the very air of the 
place. But ifaman goes to Glas- 
gow or St. Andrews a clodhopper, 
a clodhopper he remains to the end 
of his Callege course. While at the 
University, he lives in a garret on 
oatmeal ; he never mixes in decent 
society; he never sets foot in a 
drawing-room; he is completely 
shied by the small proportion of 
young men of the better ranks who 
are his class-fellows ; he comes out 
into life a coarse, ungainly cub, 
with perhaps a certain vulgar talent 
which gets him a living at last. 
Then he goes out and drinks tea 
and whisky-toddy with the neigh- 
bouring drovers and small farmers ; 
he deals in coarse jests which make 
one long to kick him; he has an 
accurate knowledge of the points of 
an ox or pig; and is much grati- 
fied when a drunken grazier declares 
that ‘there’s no a man goes to 
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Whistle-binkie market that kens 
aboot a stot sae weel as Mr. Horrid- 
beast.’ He gai a time, a 
certain ularity with the lowest 
class ; but he drives off the gentry 
of the oo nearest epis- 
copal chapel. I am sure you will 
agree oe my friend, when I 
say that I regard it as self-evident 
that the parish priest ought to 

ss the bearing, manners, and 
eelings of a gentleman. He will 
be the better fitted for doing his 
duty well, even among the poorest. 
He will be the more respected; and 
if a clergyman is not respected, he 
is useless. The poorest bodies know 
thoroughly well when the minister 
is jack-fellow-alike, 2a man who may 
be presumed upon; and when that 
will not do. Nor does this imply 
a of affected stiffness, or 
the very slightest lack of cordial 
kindness and sympathy upon the 
part of the real gentleman. On 
the contrary, it is the vulgar boor 
who will walk into a decent 
labourer’s cottage with his hat on ; 
who will keep its mistress standing 
while he sits; who will rudely say 
that the preparations for dinner 
which he sees, are far too good for a 
family in such a position ; who will 
abuse the poor toiling creature 
because her little girl Shad some 
cheap ribbons in her bonnet last 
Sunday at church ; and say, with a 
coarseness beyond the pig-sty, that 
working people, who may soon need 
aid from the parish, have no busi- 
ness with ornament, but should be 
thankful when they can find food to 
eat.* Iknow, indeed, that among the 
heritors—andeveryheritor witha fair 
rentalisby courtesy a county gentle- 
man—some miserable creatures may 
be found who don’t want to see the 
clergyman a gentleman; who feel 
that in that case, superior to them- 
selves in education, ability, infor- 
mation, and probably in birth, he 
becomes the subject of a comparison 
in which they come off second-best. 
I have heard a retired tradesman, 
who had bought a property in 
the county, and been admitted to 
its society because his misplaced 
aspirates made him an amusing 
laughing-stock, lay down the princi- 
ple that a clergyman would not 


* All these particulars are taken from life, 
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work if he were made too well off. 
I have heard vulgar-minded, purse- 
proud upstarts, taken from the 
counter, and the oil-and-colour way, 
say, with reference to a neighbour- 
ing parson, that the Apostle Paul 
did not keep livery servants or drive 
thorough-bred horses. I should 
never argue with any one who 
talked in this fashion. Leave such 
vulgarity to itself, and cut the crea- 
ture dead. But the unhappy thing 
is, that the social standing of the 
entire clerical order is injured by 
the underbred vulgarians who are 
found in the Church here and there; 
men who cringe to the Pawtron, 
truckle to the laird, and sneak at 
the Heritors’ meeting. I remember 
being struck by a passage in a 
speech made by the late Dr. Chal- 
mers in this Assembly, in which he 
illustrates admirably the effect of 
the worldly standing of the clergy 
upon the moral estimation in which 
they will generally be held. He 
says :— 

It is quite ridiculous to say that the 
worth of the clergy will suffice to keep 
them up in the estimation of society. 
This worth must be combined with im- 
portance. Give both worth and impor- 
tance to the same individual, and what 
are the terms employed in describing 
him? ‘A distinguished member of 
society, the ornament of a most re- 
spectable profession, the virtuous com- 
panion of the great, and a generous 
consolation to all the sickness and 
poverty around him.’ These, Mode- 
trator, appear to me to be the terms 
peculiarly descriptive of the appropriate 
character of a clergyman, and they 
serve to mark the place which he ought 
to occupy; but take away the impor- 
tance, and leave only the worth, and 
what do you make of him !—what is the 
descriptive term applied to him now? 
Precisely the term which I often find 
applied to many of my brethren, and 
which galls me to the very bone every 
moment I hear it—‘a fine body; a 
being whom you may like, but whom I 
defy you to esteem; a mere object of 
endearment ; a being whom the great 
may at times honour with the con- 


descension of a dinner, but whom they 
will never admit as a respectable addi- 
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tion to their society. Now all that I 
demand of the Court of Tiends is, to be 


_raised, and that as speedily as possible, 


above the imputation of being ‘a fine 
body ;’ that they would add importance 
to my worth, and give splendour and 
efficacy to those exertions which have 
for their object the most exalted interests 
of the species. 


Capital sound sense, and accurate 
knowledge of the world there! 


Such, my dear Editor, are certain 
meditations, reasonings, facts, state- 
ments, and opinions, which have 
beguiled me from weariness (though 
they may have quite a contrary 
effect on you) during the less in- 
teresting business of several Assem- 
bly days. It was good in me to 
think of you (and perhaps of the 
intellectual circle for which you 
monthly cater), and to combine my 
attendance upon my duties here 
with doing something that may 
amuse or inform an absent but not 
forgotten friend. But now the 
Assembly is drawing to its close: 
it is past eleven o’clock on the even- 
ing of the rst of June, and I must 
put my note-book in my pocket and 
attend to the closing proceedings. 
Then to-morrow morning I shall be 
off homewards ; and oh, how plea- 
sant the rush from glaring pave- 
ments, a stifling atmosphere, and 
tedious speeches, to the bright green 
fields and the thick leaves which f 
know await me. My home has 
seemed shadowy and far away during 
these days of occupation here ; but 
now it is growing into reality again, 
as I think how a few hours are to 
take me back to it. I wonder how 
the horses are? I hope the dogs 
are all well. As for the children, I 
hear of their welfare daily ; and I 
am taking with me a sufficient 
number of squeaking dogs, musical 
wagons, trumpets, and drums, to 
distract the nerves of a literary man 
for weeks to come. When shall we 
see you again? It cannot be too 
soon now. 

Always your sincere friend, 
C. A. Macpona.p. 
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PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF 
ENGLAND.* 


*‘(\N veut des Romans, que ne 

regarde-t-on de prés l'histoire P” 
says M. Guizot. ‘De prés’—this 
is the point. A distant is neces- 
sarily a superficial view. It is a 
near and minute scrutiny alone 
which discloses the inner life of an 
age, which enables us to conceive 
the characters and motives of the 
actors in its great events, and to 
draw those practical conclusions 
which give to history its real value. 

Some persons would distrust a 
history because it was as interesting 
as a romance, and it is true that 
instruction, not amusement, is the 
primary object of the historian. But 
it is equally true that no history can 
be really instructive if it be not also 
amusing. ‘The dull histories are the 
epitomes of dates and facts, inter- 
spersed with the author's senti- 
ments. But these are indeed the 
most useless of compositions. What 
mortal can read the early part of 
Hume’s history ? and what mortal, 
if he could, would gain any informa- 
tion from it? These distant and 
succinct views, which appeal to no 
human sympathies, will not fix them- 
selves on the memory. But when 
the narrative descends into parti- 
culars, and brings the reader into 
connexion with the private life, the 
hopes, the fears, the misfortunes, 
and the trinmphs of real men and 
women, it holds on by so many 
fibres, ramifying into so many human 
affections, that it will not be eradi- 
cated from the memory. By occu- 

ying a larger space in the mind it 
ani more portable. 

It has been said that ‘a great 
book is a great evil.’ If it be in the 
department of history, we believe 
that a little book is a far greater 
evil. Of all the various modes of 
wasting time, to write or read short 
and comprehensive histories is the 
most unprofitable. Nay, more, it is 
positively mischievous. It has been 
the means amongst ourselves of 

ropagating ignorance, error, and 
Siaviey, to an extent which fills one 
with despair. It strikes us aghast 


to see the coolness with which one 
of our philosophical historians of the 
old school deals out his approval or 
his disapproval of an age of men of 
like intellect as his own; how he 
pronounces judgment in a flippant 
sentence or two on a policy, a philo- 
sophy, or a religion which has stirred 
the inmost soul of whole generations; 
and how, from his library table in 
London or Edinburgh, he can dis- 
cover all the secret causes, all the 
latent springs of action, which de- 
cided the fates of systems, and dynas- 
ties, and kingdoms a thousand years 
ago. A historian of this class gallops 
through five hundred years as an 
English traveller does over five 
hundred miles. He stops at an inn 
here and there, and because he can 
get nothing to eat on short notice 
but douilli beef or an omelette, and 


because the hostler speaks a lan- 
guage which he cannot understand, 
he pronounces the country miserable 
and the people sunk in ignorance. 
He despises the whole thing too 
much to think it worth while to 
— it minutely. He will not 


look at it de pres. The consequence 
is, that the book of travels he writes 
is not only untrue, but exceedingly 
dull. Mr. Hallam is perhaps the 
least open to censure on this score 
of any of the old school of his- 
torians; but we believe that there 
are few people indeed who, when 
they have got to the end of a chapter 
of the History of Literature in the 
Middle Ages, can remember the 
beginning. 

Ve are happily getting beyond 
this supercilious and superficial 
school of historians. We are no 
longer disposed to believe that to 
write Ciceronian prose, and to talk of 
the Muses and the Castalian spring 
in Virgilian verse, is the criterion 
of literary progress, nor a cynical 
materialism the most ennobling of 
religious creeds. The historians 
who wrote only to sneer at every- 
thing which rose above the dull 
dead level of the eighteenth century, 
are passing away, and a healthier 


* The History of Normandy and of England. By Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H., 
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school is rising in their place. Mr. 
Arthur Helps has spread before 
our eyes the picture of the Spanish 
Conquest of America, and explai 

it in the calm and charitable spirit 
of a Christian ilosopber and 
statesman. Mr. Froude has shown 
what life and truth can be imparted 
to a comparatively modern period 
of English history by a patient, 
minute, and conscientious study of 
contemporary documents. And 
now Sir Francis Palgrave has with- 
drawn the curtain from the cradle 
of our race, and in the same healthy 
and reverent spirit unrols therecords 
of our infant institutions. 

In the first place, we must warn 
the reader that the bulky volume 
which relates the events which 
occurred in Normandy and France 
between the years 912 and 996, is 
more entertaining than a romance. 
Whatever Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
faults may be, and he is not exempt 
from them, he certainly is not dull. 
If the student expects to find a 
good, plodding, dignified account of 
sieges and battles fought by ideal 
beings, or long disquisitions on the 
feudal system unenlivened by a 
single flash of imagination, he will 
be disappointed. Sir Francis Pal- 
oo leads us through a gallery of 

e historical pictures which rivet 
our attention with ever increasing 
—_ as we go on. First —— 

ardy old Rollo, the leader of the 
red-haired destroyers who first won 
the Terra Normannorum. We see 
him retaining the affectionate 
respect of his people by the indomit- 
able strength of his iron will, even 
after his faculties have become 
clouded by the imbeeility of second 
childhood ; resigning his dignity to 
his son not without a struggle; 
tormented in his last moments by 
phantoms recalling his past cruelties 
and rapines ; ma finally sinkin 
into a peaceful grave, Leaman 
because he had been always true to 
himself. Guillaume Longue-épée, 
his son and successor, has a no less 
decided individuality. Fiery, like 
all his countrymen, but somewhat 
weak and vacillating, capable of 
generous actions, but generally 
selfish, the vessel of the State is not 
so safe in his hands as in those 
of his father. And when he is en- 
tangled in the toils of the enemies 
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he has provoked, and who com- 
bine for his destruction, and falls 
by the hand of his noble murderers, 
we accept his fate as a just retribu- 
tion for erfidy to the repudiated 
Espriota. iis successor, Richard 
Sans-peur, a very Henry of Navarre; 
Charles-le-Simple, the victim of a 
nickname; Louis d’Outremer, and 
his wise mother, Ogiva, and his 
heroic wife, Gerberga, struggling 
with: consummate ability and occa- 
sional success to raise the sinking 
authority of the Crown; Hugh-le- 
Grand, the father of the Capet, 
resolved to rob his sovereign of 
everything, but with strange incon- 
sistency recoiling from the Crown ; 
Otho, the emperor; Herbert of 
Vermandois, the crafty trimmer ; 
Count Raoul of Flanders, — all 
savage and crafty statesmen, but 
all distinguished from each other 
by well-defined peculiarities,—are 
passed in review before us as the 
drama proceeds. 

But in Thibaut-le-Tricheur, or 
the Trickster, the skilful bottle- 
holder in all these wars and in- 
trigues, we seem to come still 
nearer home. No one can fail to 
recognise in him his modern repre- 
sentative in the less bloody arena of 
parliamentary warfare. 

These pictures are mdeed wonder- 
fully life-like and minute. It be- 
comes a question, however, how far 
we are justified in putting faith in a 
modern delineation of men who have 
gone to their long homes nearly a 
thousand years ago. It is easy for 
a clever artist to paint a figure from 
an original in his own imagination, 
to place it in an historical picture, 
and to call it Rollo, or William, or 
Richard, or Louis, or Hugh Capet. 
The pretended portrait may be 
striking, the costume correct; but 
are the features really the features 
of the veritable man? If the 
painter has had no guide but his 
own imagination, it is indeed a 
million to one that he has not re- 
produced a single feature of his 
model correctly. But if he has had 
a piece of old tapestry in one place, 
an illumination in another, a sepul- 
chral brass in a third, to compare 
together for his guidance, he may 
possibly have constructed a picture 
which shall bear a greater resem- 
blance to the original then any one 
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of his models. To the eyes of com- 
mon beholders, the confused and 
faded tapestry and the quaint 
miniature convey but a faint idea 
of the person they are intended to 
represent. But an artist of genius, 
thoroughly imbued with the art of 
the period, can combine hints which 
to others would convey no meaning, 
and can thus perhaps reproduce the 
old artist’s idea in a form at once 
truer to nature and more intelligible 
to modern senses. 

It is by a process analogous to 
this that Sir Francis Palgrave has 
produced his portraitures of the 
great progenitors of our English 
Commonwealth. The minute and 
confused chronicles of Frodoardus 
and Richerius may be compared to 
the old and fuded tapestry ; the 
poems of Benoit de Saint Maur 
and Robert Wace, the Trouveurs 
who sung the deeds of the Pirate 
Dukes for the entertainment of 
their royal descendants, are the 
minute and brilliant illuminations 
entwined with flowers and fantastic 
shapes. The chronicles are, like the 
tapestry, somewhat confused. They 
are written in barbarous Latin, not 
always quite intelligible. They are, 
moreover, tinged with a certain 
colour of party. A French Bene- 
dictine will not flatter the Dux 
Piratarum who has ravaged his 
country and pillaged the monas- 
teries of his order. There will 
be a certain dryness and coldness 
in the chronicler’s narrative. He 
will attempt to imitate classical 
phraseology. A company of men- 
at-arms will be a ‘ cohort ;’ the array 
of a county, a ‘legion.’ But an 
historian of genius will know how 
to make allowance for these dis- 
turbing influences. He will correct 
the Frenchman’s party spirit by a 
more than ordinarily careful scrutin 
of facts, and by a comparison with 
contemporary Sen authorities. 
He will fill up many a trait of 
ancient manners from the brilliant 
and minute descriptions 
Norman trouveur, whose most ex- 
travagant fables, whose very omis- 
sions, will reveal to him the direction 
of the current of popular opinion. 
And public opinion, be it remem- 
bered, is quite as important and as 
well deserving of record as public 
events. What historian of the fall 
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of Charles X. and Louis Philippe, 
of the short ascendancy of the Re- 
public and the establishment of the 
present French Empire, could ignore 
the songs of Béranger? Such has 
been the process by which Sir 
Francis Palgrave has produced his 
great work, as it well deserves to be 
called. His authorities are open to 
the world, and we ve that they 
may soon be all published in such a 
shape as to be easily accessible to 
every scholar. We have perfect 
confidence in Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
honesty and ability to catch their 
true significance. We therefore 
believe that his book, though it be 
as entertaining as a romance, gives 
a trustworthy picture of the times 
and the events which it professes to 
describe. 

Under the name of a History of 
Normandy and of England, Sir 
Francis Palgrave records the rise 
and progress of modern civilization 
in Europe. The book opens with 
the ninth century. The Roman 
Empire has been destroyed, its 
poner beaten down by successive 
»lows from the hordes of northern 
barbarians. Still the inherent vita- 
lity of Roman civilization is never 
utterly extinguished. The tradi- 
tions of her religion, philosophy, 
literature and art, conquer her 
conquerors. Italy once more asserts 
her absolute supremacy; but this 
time it is in the region of intellect 
alone. The supremacy of physical 
force is usurped by the hardy 
nations of the North. Germany 
and Scandinavia supply the thews 
and sinews, but Italy supplies the 
mind. In the midst of the fierce 
soldiery and all the savagery of 
military rule, is seen a man of peace, 
grave and self-possessed, with the 
god-like brow of the Apollo, and 
with a book in his bosom. All 
around him are intent on violent 
acquisition; he possesses nothing ; 
but his subtle intellect makes him 
the real master of the brawny 
savages who have seized upon the 
earth. Who is this who, by force 
of mind alone, acquires the mastery 
over the masters of the world? 
The Italian. His material empire 
has been scattered, as an ant-hill is 
kicked to pieces by the iron-shod 
boot of a Sese. ut. the moment 
the pressure of the iron heel is in 
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the smallest degree lightened, the 
Italian, like the patient ant, begins 
his work of re-construction. ‘Tem- 
poral sovereignty has passed from 
him for ever; but he builds up an 
intellectual empire in its place. As 
the barbarian tribes gradually settle 
down upon the soil of Europe, and 
the reek of war clears off, the rays 
of civilization shine from the Eternal 
City to give light to the world. 
Charlemagne founds, Otho builds up, 
the Germanic empire of material 
force ; Italy moulds it to her will 
by the porioe force of intellect. 
Fadoooe y; literature, art,—all that 
appeals to the higher portion of 
our nature—is indisputably hers. 
Wherever mental superiority is 
found, she takes possession of it, 
and frames it to her own purposes. 
As civilization proceeds, the lan- 
guages of the barbarian disappear, 
and the Romane tongue takes their 
lace. In its French modification, 
it is the language of all the Courts 
of Europe. Even where it has not 
entirely superseded the Teutonic 
tongues, it has added to them a 
grace and accuracy which they could 
not boast in their unmixed state. 
The Roman law is the basis of every 
national code in Europe. From the 
Roman literature is derived the 
literature of every European nation. 
Italy is the university of art. It 
was an Italian who taught the 
world to read the starry heavens 
aright. An Italian discovered a 
new continent for the teeming popu- 
lation of the old world to subdue 
and colonize. When the nations of 
Europe had fallen into apparently 
hopeless confusion, it was in Italy 
that a Dedalus was found to extri- 
cate her from the maze of opposin 
principles. A Napoleon alone coul 
restore order and stability to revo- 
lutionary France. Without armies, 
without gold, herself occupied by 
foreign troops, Italy still exerts a 
paramount authority in every nation 
in Europe. She is feared and hated 
by statesmen. They drive her 
sovereign into exile: from a hut 
in the Apennines his authority is 
even more potent than when exerted 
from the Vatican. They declare 
that he shall exercise no jurisdiction 
within their borders: their decrees 
are so much waste-paper. After all 
their efforts, Italy wields an impe- 
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rium in imperio, the empire of mind 
within, and independent of, the 
empire of material force. Whether 
this empire be rightful or not, is not 
the question. The supremacy of 
the Italian mind is proclaimed by 
the very precautions which we are 
obliged to take against it. The 
Italian seems fated to govern. 

With Sir Francis Palgrave, we 
may take the year 800 as the epoch 
of the establishment of the empire 
of Charlemagne. A principle of 
order and stability which had been 
interrupted by the inundations of 
the barbarians, was then introduced 
into the European system, and scope 
was given to Italy for the exercise 
of her civilizing mission. Schools, 
universities, were everywhere esta- 
blished under her auspices. With- 
out the printing press, learning was 
in danger of being utterly lost in 
the disorder of military licence. 
Italy supplied a living per 
In the Scriptoriwm of Monte Cassino 
were produced innumerable copies 
of the treasures of ancient litera- 
ture. A new phase of civilization 
had arisen from Italy as its centre, 
and established itself in Europe. 

But the North had still its hordes 
of hardy savages to be civilized by 
Italian refinement. Successive 
swarms of filthy pirates, under the 
comprehensive name of Norsemen, 
burst out from Scandinavia to prey 
upon their countrymen who had 
been already brought within the in- 
fluence of Italian civilization. They 
did not make war upon particular 
nations with any definite -—_ 
rapine was their sole object. Wher- 
ever they passed, they plundered 
and defiled the country. Their re- 
ligion was a foul idolatry—a mix- 
ture of cruelty and _ sensuality. 
Books, and monasteries, the reposi- 
tories of books, were the objects of 
their especial contempt and hatred. 
They were the very personification 
of brute force, and they hurled 
themselves against the rising civili- 
zation of Romanized Europe. It 
everywhere yielded before them. 
In France, Charles, misnamed the 
Simple, bestowed upon the Dux 
Piratarum, the leader of the filthy 
sea-robbers, his fertile province of 
Neustria. The Roman civilization 
opened its all-embracing arms, and 
in three generations transformed 
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the filthy pirates into the first gen- 
tlemen of Mateo. Italy gave them 
her language, the Romane or 
mance tongue, and they cultivated 
it with pre-eminent success. Italy 
sent them teachers—men like An- 
selm, abbot of Bec, the subtlest 
reasoner of his age. In the land of 
the Norsk idolaters arose the hymn 
of praise to the one true God. The 
descendants of the filthy pirates be- 
came the champions of Italian civi- 
lization, the protectors of Europe 
against the Mahometan superstition 
and barbarism. The wave of sa- 
vagery flowed down from the north- 
west, and, guided and purified and 
strengthened by the intellect of 
Italy, stopped the wave of barbarism 
which was rolling up from the south- 
east. And now we hold it the 
highest honour to count kin with 
the loathsome pirates who once stank 
in the nostrils of civilized Europe. 
The name of Norman, once so 
hated, and despised, and feared, 
now suggests the idea of all that is 
noble and refined. Every English 
gentleman is proud if but a drop of 
‘the gentle Norman blood’ flows in 
his veins. 

What was the combination of in- 
fluences which worked this change 
we know not. The Scandinavian 
race in its own country exhibits no 
remarkable superiority. The Danes 
in England appear not to have been 
above the level of the Anglo-Saxons 
in intelligence. On our East Anglian 
coast, it is true the human form is 
developed in very high perfection ; 
and the beachmen on the seaboard 
of Norfolk are true representatives, 
in stature, make, and bearing, of the 
gigantic and haughty Vikings from 
whom they are descended. But it 
was in the Terra Normannorum, 
the province of Neustria, that the 
Scandinavian or mixed race of 
pirates who accompanied Rollo, de- 
veloped itself into that type which 
we recognise as the Norman—the 
race which gave to England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland their kings and 
their nobility. 

To trace the early history of this 
remarkable people, who have left 
the footsteps of their power and re- 
finement in every nation of Europe, 
is the task which Sir Francis Pal- 
grave has undertaken. We noticed 
his first volume when it appeared ; 
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we shall now endeavour to give our 
readers some faint idea of what they 
will find in his second. 

The first thing that strikes us is, 
that the title of the book gives a 
very inadequate idea of its contents. 
But if we get much more than we 
bargained for, we cannot surely 
complain. If, in telling the sto 
of the Normans, Sir Francis Pal- 
grave gives us besides a minute 
and picturesque account of the rise 
of the French monarchy and of the 
establishment of the Germanic em- 
pire, it is, in our opinion, tant de 
gagné. But as our account of this 
really great work—great in eve 
sense—must necessarily be brief, 
we shall confine ourselves to the 
purely Norman part of the narra- 
tion. The dying throes of the Car- 
lovingian dynasty under the last 
male descendants of Charlemagne— 
Charles-le-Simple, Louis d’Outre- 
mer, and Lothaire ;—the consolida- 
tion of the French monarchy under 
Hugh Capet, the first of the Mero- 
vingian line, which has lasted to 
our days, and whose place is now 
occupied by the Napoleonian dy- 
nasty ;—the rise alongside of this 
French monarchy of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, which still exists under 
the Hapsburg,—all this we must 
pass over. But we cannot dismiss 
the subject without acknowledging 
that Sir Francis Palgrave has given 
us a more lively idea of the history 
of France aad Germany than we 
ever received from Sismondi or his 
epitomizers. 

The second volume begins with 
the latter days of Rollo, the original 
Dux Piratarum. In the year 92 
he disappears from the scene ; an 
soon after, his body is consigned to 
the grave in the sacristy of the 
metropolitan basilica of Rouen. 
Some years later, when the dilapi- 
dated cathedral was restored / 
Archbishop Maurillius, his remains 
were removed to the chapel of St. 
Romanus, on the north side of the 
nave. In the recumbent statue of 
the Danish Jari which marks the 
spot, and is probably of the time of 

t. Louis, ‘ ~ sculptor has happily 
succeeded in embodying the notion 
conveyed by tradition and history, 
—the once mighty man of war, 
thoroughly worn out—the sunken 
lips, the furrowed brow, the strength 
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of fourscore years come to labour 
and sorrow.’ Why may we not sup- 

that this remarkable monument 
1s a copy of the earlier one raised 
over the grave in the sacristy? 

He wassucceeded by his son, Guil- 
laume. Longue-épée, ‘the stereo- 
typed hero of French history.’ The 
chapter opens with one of those 

eneral reflections which Sir Francis 

algrave is fond of introducing. It 
is suggested by the fact that, in the 
historian’s opinion, Guillaume has 
been over-rated. The connexion 
with the subject is not very close, 
but the lesson it inculcates is good, 
and, moreover, much wanted at the 
present day. In these times of 
violent partisanship, every historical 
personage is seized upon by some 
sect of politicians or salatoaitn and 
exalted into a hero or depressed into 
ademon. This hero-worship is in 
fact only a form of that fanaticism 
which is threatening to destroy all 
liberty of thought at the present 
day. It is the parent of some of the 
most horrible crimes which have 
stained the page of history. It was 
this blind worship of a hero or a 
principle which polluted with blood 
the righteous assertion of liberty in 
the French revolution—which cla- 
moured for the judicial murder of 
Ney, and which now seeks to justify 
the coup d'état. The mob, whether 
of democrats, or aristocrats, or mon- 
archists, sets up its idol—whether 
of a person or a sentiment—and for 
its sake will outrage those very 
principles which it professes to hold 
dear. In the name of liberality, 
liberals will establish the Inquisition, 
and pass penal laws, and tar and 
feather those who presume to differ 
from them; and in the name of 
legitimacy and order, monarchists 
will court anarchy. We cannot 
indeed expect that this miserable 
spiritof party shouldeverbe banished 
from the hustings and the meeting- 
house ; but we see it with dismay 
lifting its ugly head, and scowling 
and grinning even in the calm 
regions of literature. Far from us 
and from our friends be this blind 
and unreasoning spirit, which can 
see no fault in an adherent and 
no virtue in an opponent. This 
is the spirit which has given over 
continental Europe, bound hand and 
foot, to the tyranny of despotism ; 
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and America to the no less galling 
tyranny of democracy. England is 
free because the majority of her 
people have hitherto generally re- 
spected the opinions of minorities. 

ut if ever our liberty is subverted, 
it will be by that inordinate admira- 
tion of some one principle or person 
which our literature is now erying 
up. Wethank Sir Francis Palgrave 
for denouncing it. 


Hagiology, in this our ‘age of pro- 
gress’ —of progress certainly, yet whither 
tending !—is an unpopular theme; at 
best but tolerated.—It goes against the 
grain of our fancy. Suet writers 
most favourable to the ‘Acta Sancto- 
rum’ treat their glorious company, their 
goodly fellowship, their noble army—in 
a patronizing tone, hesitatingly, half 
ashamed, —making the most of their re- 
commendable qualities or talents, asking 
excuses for their simplicitiés, queernesses 
and superstitions.—Gregory the Great 
kindly patted on the back by the Essay- 
ist,—or Bernard of Clairvaux encou- 
raged to come forward by the Historian, 
rather afraid of losing caste in the intel- 
lectual circles through his owning to such 
an acquaintance—somewhat after the 
manner of a fashionable chaperon, intro- 
ducing a protégée of dubious connexions 
or questionable style. 

The term ‘Hagiology,’ however, 
though none more appropriate can be 
substituted in its stead, is a mistake, a 
source of misconception. Turn which 
way we will, in any mental inquiry, we 
are confounded by the fallacy of human 
language. We may be certain that 
those whose lives and actions are in- 
cluded under that category, would mourn 
the epithet bestowed upon them. The 
biography of Saints is but the biography 
of Sinners ; amongst whom, each would 
contend he was the chiefest. It is the 
exaggeration of human perfectibility 
which destroys the edification that such 
narratives of patience, piety, self-devo- 
tion, charity, humility, and fortitude, 
would otherwise impart. Nothing like 
this glozing view of human frailty has 
been taught to us. No veil has been 
cast upon the prevarication, the lust, the 
untruth, the blood-guiltiness, the denial, 
the anger, the incredulity,—the weak- 
nesses, failings, transgressions, iniquities 
and sins of those who have been loved, 
chosen, called. All these things have 
been written for our edification, in order 
to refuse us any excuse for feigning that 
the holiest servants of God are exempted 
from the original corruption. We flatly 
contradict His holy word, if we exhibit 
the Just as never falling. No miracle 
fancied in the Golden Legend, could be 
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s0 utterly incredible as the undeviating 
. perseverance ascribed to Humanity. 
Acting upon this principle of calm 
and enlightened rm rime 9 Sir Fran- 
cis Palgrave assigns to Guillaume 
Longue-épée a much lower place 
than he Rs generally occupied in 
history. Endowed with those quali- 
ties which obtain the good word 
of men, and women too, Guil- 
laume’s character was alloyed by a 
certain weakness and _ instability. 
On his accession to the dukedom of 
the pirates, he found his subjects 
divided into two classes—the pagan 
or native Norsemen, who were con- 
tinually arriving from the north— 
and the original settlers who had 
come in with Rollo, and who had 
embraced Christianity. The two 
parties were distinguished by out- 
ward signs, which must have added 
rancour to their hostility. The use 
of the Romane language and the 
practice of the Romane religion were 
the characteristic of the party of 
civilization. The Norsk language 
and idolatry marked the untamed 
savage and pirate. The struggle 
waslong. But Christian civilization 
has, in Europe at least, always 
hitherto got the better of barbarism. 


Savagery gradually Spee the 
y 


people ceased to live plunder, 
and the Romane language and reli- 
gion triumphed over Odinism and 
the Norsk. It was the Italian intel- 
lect moulding the physical power of 
the Dane, that produced the Norman. 

To the Christian party Guillaume 
Longue-épée attached himself. He 
had learned the Romane language 
on the knee of his mother—a prin- 
cess of the house of Vermandois ; 
but in the manner of his marriage, 
we observe the remains of the pagan 
and savage element of the Norman 
nationality. The rank that women 
holdin society is one of the surest tests 
of civilization. This lies at the root of 
all social virtue. The mother is the 
first educator of the future citizen, 
and upon her depends in great mea- 
sure the course of his future life. 
If Christianity had done nothing 
more than enforce the great law of 
nature which says that one man 
shall be joined to one woman, and 
that this union should be inviolable, 
it would have conferred an inestim: 
able boon on the humanrace. Guil- 
laume, in the manner of his marriage, 
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deliberately set at naught this great 
law of nature. He married, for love 
itappears, a maiden, named Espriota, 
who is represented by the Norman 
Trouveurs to have been fair, wise, 
and graceful. Ofher birth they say 
nothing, and therefore we may con- 
clude, with Sir Francis Palgrave, 
that it was not distinguished. She 
was in all probability a Breton and 
a Christian, for her son habitually 
spoke the Romane language. But 
uillaumetook her forhis ‘ Hustrue;’ 

he married her more Danico. 

Icele ama moult et tint chere ; 

Mais & la Danesche manere 

La voult aveir, non aultrement. 

Now, if Guillaume had intended 

by this act only to assert his nation- 
ality, and to vindicate the honour 
of his own mother, who had been 
married in the same way, we could 
hardly have blamed him. It is a 
res not only taught in Scrip- 
ture, but enforced by the canon 
law, which is the traditional system 
of Christian morals, that the institu- 
tion of marriage is anterior to the 
institution of any religious cere- 
mony, and therefore, in its essence, 
independent of it. It is indeed 
expedient that the mutual contract 
should be public. It is perhaps 
further expedient that it should 
receive the sanction of a religious 
ceremony. But the essence of matri- 
mony is the mutual consent of the 
married persons to live together 
as man and wife; and their agree- 
ment to do so, though it be not 
witnessed by mortal eye, is binding 
upon their consciences. Therefore 
the Christian law declares that 
heathens married according to the 
rites of their country are as much 
man and wife as if they had been 
joined at the ‘hymeneal altar’ in 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, by 
the Archbishopof Canterbury, or in 
St. Peter’s by the Pope. And we 
believe that if the canon law had 
been strictly enforced in the Terra 
Normannorum at this period, Guil- 
laume could not have repudiated 
Espriota on the ground that they 
had not really been married. But 
marriage was considered by these 
half-barbarians much in the same 
light as it is now by Lord Lynd- 
hurst. And though the beautiful but 
humbly-born Espriota bore to Guil- 
laume that Richard Sans-peur who 
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was to succeed to the dukedom, she 
was repudiated without mercy, to 
make way for Liutgarda, daughter 
of the princely Herbert of Verman- 
dois, Guillaume’s kinsman. 

It is consolatory to find that 
Guillaume reaped no advantage in 
the end from this mean truckling to 
‘respectability.’ Notwithstanding 
his high alliance, he never ceased to 
be considered by the old-established 
sovereigns as a parvenw and an out- 
law, with whom no faith was to be 
kept. The father-in-law, the honour 
of whose alliance he had purchased 
by this crime against nature and his 
own heart, was present at the council 
which decreed his murder. This re- 
pudiation of the wife of his love for 
ambition was the mistake of his life, 
and entailed upon his son and suc- 
cessor the bitter persecution of the 
step-mother. Scarcely was Guil- 
laume cold in his grave, when Liut- 
garda married Thibaut-le-Tricheur, 
the great enemy of his house; and 
she was ever after a thorn in the 
side of her rival’s son. 


Never is Espriota named again during 
the remainder,—brief in time, yet 
lengthened by the abundantly succeed- 
ing incidents,—of Guillaume’s life and 
reign. Yet equally are we destitute of 
any information concerning that brilliant 
Liutgarda, of whom nothing further is 
known until after Guillaume’s death, 
when she re-appears as the hardened 
widow, rushing into the embraces of a 
graceless lover—the childless stepmother, 
pursuing the son of her deceased hus- 
band with direful hatred ; and yet with- 
out being able to offer the wretched ex- 
cuse which might be furnished by jea- 
lousy for the promotion of her own off- 
Spring. 

In the hope that an heir would be 
granted to him, had Guillaume taken 
Espriota. The hope was fulfilled ; but 
the concubine’s child could not be en- 
dured in the Palace when the step- 
mother passed under the Portal. That 
once-welcomed babe was now removed 
far away. Nor did the noble boy ever 
again gaze on the father’s face until the 
shadow of death was spreading over 
him.—Nevertheless, the silent march of 
history affords cogent reasons for an 
humiliating surmise,—Combining posi- 
tive and negative evidence; filling up 
the blanks evidently occasioned by the 
suppression of facts, with the collateral 
circumstances, which, though retained, 
are only imperfectly explained or left with- 
out explanation, it is scarcely possible 
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to doubt but that Guillaume, seduced 
away from Espriota by the pride of the 
Prince or the policy of the Statesman, 
continued nevertheless secretly to co- 
habit with her whom he had put to 
shame before the world.—We cannot 
repel the conjecture that Guillaume’s 
heartlessness thus involved him in com- 
plicated culpability :—faithful in heart 
to the true-love whom he deserted, faith- 
less in conduct to the princess whom he 
had taken in her stead. 


It is impossible to read this touch- 
ing story without thinking of another 
repudiation by another parvenu 
prince—a crime which notonly failed 
of its object, but, like its prototype, 
only hastened and intensified the 
ruin of him who committed it. The 
Austrian marriage was not only a 
crime, but a mistake, as was said by 
Fouché of another outrage on hu- 
manity. The late William Cobbett, 
a man of shrewd common sense and 
good feeling, pronounced it at the 
time to be a fatal error. But he 
added that, even if the failure of 
issue had been of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the repudiation of 
Josephine, then Napoleon ought to 
have married the prettiest girl he 
could find in France. Has not the 
event shown the soundness of this 
opinion, as of many others for which 
Cobbett was vilified during his life? 
If there is one thing more than 
another which gained for Napoleon 
III. the good will of the people, how- 
ever little he might really deserve it, 
it was his apparent contempt for the 
conventionalisms of royalty in the 
matter of his marriage. 

Guillaume’s character is through- 
out marked by a singular instability 
of purpose. This is particularly 
—? in the total change of his 

olicy towards the end of his reign. 

n his accession he naturally became 
the head of the Christian or civilized 

arty in the State. He had before 
Seblien the natural law of marriage ; 
he now broke another law of nature, 
by endeavouring to re-introduce the 
rule of barbarism. His motives 
are involved in obscurity, and Sir 
Francis Palgrave, with the candour 
of a true historian, acknowledges 
that it is impossible to gather up the 
clues of his conduct with certainty. 
What a circumstantial and philoso- 

hical account should we not have 
Pad from Hume, or Robertson, or 
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the epitomizers! There would have 
been no hint given to the reader that 
the whole transaction, with all its 
secret springs, was not laid open 
before the historian’s vision. 

That Sir Francis Palgrave is right 
in ascribing Guillaume’s conduct to 
disappointment at the failure of his 
attempt to gain the confidence of the 
French princes, there can be little 
doubt; but he candidly gives his solu- 
tion as a conjecture only. However 
this may be, Guillaume adopted 
the desperate course of summoning 
Harold Blaatand, the chief of the na- 
tive Danes, from Denmark, and let- 
ting him loose upon the fertile eoun- 
ties of the Cétentin, the Bessin, the 
Avranchin—in fact, upon the whole of 
la Basse Normandie, where the pirate 
leader finally established himself. 

His next act seems still more in- 
explicable. In his youth, his father 
had said that he was more fit to be 
a monk than a statesman. He now 
actually embraced the idea of retir- 
ing to the cloister. Perhaps he was 
struck with remorse; perhaps, like 
the fisherman in the ‘Arabian Nights, 


he was terrified by the spirit which 
he had evoked, but could not again 


confine. Dudo de Saint Quentin 
minutely relates all the particulars 
ef the conference which ensued 
when the Dux Piratarum entreated 
Martin, abbot of Juméges, to admit 
him as a brother of his monastery. 
The scene is too remarkable, as a 
study of medieval manners and 
opinions, to be omitted. 


Diverse, yet not discrepant, all the 
Three Orders were equally honest, Holy 
Church embraced them all. All there- 
fore were unquestionably indispensable ; 
but, did each mode of life possess equal 
merit and deserve equal reward ? 


Chevaliers, Clercs et Villains; 

Chacun est droit et bon et sains, 

Si l'un de l'autre se devise, 

Si les receit tous Sainte Eglise. 

Li uns Ordres !’autre soutient, 

Et l’uns Ordres l'autre maintient. 

Trois Ordres sont, chascun pour soi, 
* * os * 


Ceux qui vivent si diversement 
Auront ils egalement 
Un merite e un loier, 
Dites le moi, ceo vous requier? 


Such was the doubt submitted by Guil- 
laume Longue-épée to Abbot Martin, as 
the means of suggesting the very direc- 
tion which he wished to receive, shaping 
his course warily, and with a fair share 
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of forensic subtilty, searcely anticipating 
that he could fail to gain a satisfactory 
result. Was it likely that the Priest 
could do otherwise, than point out the 
abandonment of worldly joys and temp- 
tations as the most assured path which 
the Christian could pursue ? 

A well-meaning and pious Confessor, 
but one not gifted with much insight 
into human nature, would assw 
have felt his heart melted by the gallant 
Prince’s contrition and humility ;—the 
splendid Warrior indifferent to the de- 
lights of the court and the glories of 
war, devoting his young and vigorous 
life to penitence, privation, and seclu- 
sion. The excusable desire of securing 
such an ornament for the House of 
Jumitges in particular, and St. Bene- 
dict’s religion at large, might have led 
the most honest Superior to hail the 
illustrious Convert. Had Abbot Martin 
been a character of the ordinary stamp, 
Guillaume Longue-épée would assuredly 
have added one to the ninety-three Royal 
Perso! who a as fruits amidst 
the branches of the oft-delineated tree, 
figuring the spiritual development of the 
Benedictine Order: but, would this 
fruit have ripened !—or rather, would 
it not, worm-stricken within, have 
perished off the bough ? 

Our Abbot, however, though taken 
by surprise, was not thrown off his 

Fore- warned for the discussion 
by his knowledge of the Guest, he was 
prepared, at once, naan se the 
exigency —to him, device was 
transparent as the air. Treating there- 
fore the subject very respectfully, dis- 
secting the proposition with scholastic 
ingenuity, and adorning his disquisition 
with many a Greek vocable, he s ily 
arrived at the conclusion, that Heaven 
was equally accessible to all men, pro- 
vided they duly ormed the duties 
allotted to them during their progress 
through this world of trial. 

Guillaume Longue-épée was indignant 
when the Abbot administered this baf- 
fling consolation ; he would not abide 
it: he declared he could not possibly 
lead a righteous life amidst the allure- 
ale aera and seductions of 
his station. The Norman Duchy had 
been thrust upon him in his youth— 
no fault of his—he had not courted 
the perilous dignity. His Father and 
the Chieftains of the Land had compelled 
him to accept the supreme authority 
when a boy, and now when he was of 
full age and competent to act for him- 
self, he would cast off the grievous bur- 
den: he would be a monk—a 
Longue-épée would be !—— 

Abbot Martin answered as though he 
were appalled by the very possibility of 








Guillaume’s accomplishing his plan; 
Martin was evidently convinced that 
Guillaume Longue-épée would become 
a scandal and a disgrace to the Church, 
incapable of perseverance, one uncon- 
scious that such principles as truth and 
fidelity existed; therefore, with the 
deepest sorrow, the Abbot gave a denial, 
respectful, discreet, but peremptory.— 
His answer was to the following import 
—such conduct would be a culpable 
abandonment of the charge imposed 
upon Guillaume Longue-épée by Provi- 
dence: let him abide worthily in his 
vocation so long as life should last, pro- 
tect his people, ministering law and 
justice. Should Guillaume Longue-épée 
force himself as a Monk into the Monas- 
tery, he, Abbot Martin, would flee the 
country, never to return. 


There is something inexplicable 
in Guillaume’s _ inconsistencies. 
Searcely had the design of retiring 
intv religious seclusion been frus- 
trated, when we find him placing 
his son Richard under the tutelage 
of the heathen party, and sedulously 
excluding the clergy from any share 
in his education. On the Feast of 
Pentecost in the year 942, he desig- 
nated the son of Espriota his suc- 
cessor in the Dukedom, at Bayeux, 
the capital of the Danish party, and 
a Botho, Oslac, and Bernard 

e Dane, a council of regency, in 
case the young Duke should succeed 
during his minority. 

Meanwhile Guillaume became 
moody. At the commencement of 
his reign he had governed entirely 
by the Romane party, as we have 
seen. He had now cast them off ; but 
he did not find it so easy to obtain 
the confidence of his new friends. 

While Guillaume was thus in per- 
plexity at home, King Louis ealled 
a council of the great vassals of 
France at Attigny. Guillaume was 
summoned among the rest, and it 
was rumoured that he was to be im- 

eached of treason before the assem- 

led lords. Either from careless. 
ness, or as a mode of asserting his 
dignity, he was late. The doors 
were closed, and the Duke of the 
Normans was kept waiting outside. 
Suspecting that a personal affront 
was intended, he burst open the 
doors and rushed into the royal pre- 
sence. Louis was seated on a throne, 
with Otho by his side. ‘Do you 
treat me as an intruder?’ roared 


the Duke of the Pirates. ‘ Am I 
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ilty of treason?’ He compelled 

tho to resign his place, and the 
council was broken up. 

This outrage filled up the measure 
of Guillaume’s misdeeds in the esti- 
mation of the princes, and it was 
determined that ‘his existence was 
dangerous to the peace of es 
as we should say. He must die 
This seems a very horrible decision, 
and a glaring example of the bar- 
barity of the times. But we must 
recollect that England was saved 
from the everlasting disgrace of par- 
ticipating in the murder of Na 
leon, only by the firmness and hu- 
manity of our great Duke. We have 
read an article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, in which the amiable Southey 
expresses a hope that the General of 
the allied armies in Spain would not 
be deterred by any feelings of deli- 
cacy from hanging King Joseph on 
the first tree, in ease he should fall 
into the power of the English. 

The manner of Guillaume’s mur- 
der or execution, for it is not always 
easy to distinguish between the two, 
was thus :—Arnoul, Count of Flan- 
ders, with whom Guillaume was at 
war on behalf of Count Herlouin, 
whom Arnoul had dispossessed, 
craved peace, and invited Guillaume 
to a conference. It was to be held 
in an eyot in the Somme, opposite 
Picquigny, in order to guard against 
treachery ! 

The short December day was fully 
employed in copious and cordial discourse 
between the kindly friends. —Arnoul de- 
clared he would make every sacrifice to 
obtain peace and tranquillity ;—Herlouin 
should be fully reinstated in his domi- 
nions. Arnoul intimated to Guillaume 
that he dreaded the encroachments of 
King Louis ; nor washe less apprehen- 
sive of their common father-in-law, the 
crafty Herbert, and also of the mighty 
Dukeof France, Hugh-le-Grand. There- 
fore Arnoul would transfer his allegiance 
to Guillaume, accept him as his Pro- 
tector and his Superior, nay, a* his 
Sovereign ; and, r Arnoul’s death, 
Guillaume should succeed to the domi- 
nion of the entire territory. The hours 
wore away rapidly; evening darkness 
drew on; the kiss of peace closed the 
discussions ; and Guillaume Longue- 
épée prepared to quit the island: yet 
otherwise than as he had arrived. 
the management of Arnoul’s people, the 
twelve knights who escorted Guillaume 
crossed over first to the shore, in a larger 
boat ; Guillaume Longue-épée was left 
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alone. Not however could this separa- 
tion disquiet him, for a small skiff, —the 
crew, consisting of a single mariner and 
two lads—was lying by. Guillaume en- 
tered: the Mariner steered, Guillaume 
helped to pull an oar. When the Duke 
was on the water, Arnoul’s attendants 
ran to the river-brink, and called out to 
him to make the land again, they had an 
important message to deliver from Count 
Arnoul,—matters forgotten in the haste 
of parting. The boat was turned about, 
and Guillaume stepped forth upon the 
swampy greensward. The four Confede- 
rates drew the swords concealed beneath 
their vestments. They fiercely rushed 
upon the defenceless Guillaume and his 
companions. The sailor and the boys 
were desperately wounded, Guillaume 
slain :—Balzo, the avenger of Riulph’s 
blood, gave the mortal blow. 

It is scarcely possible to doubt but 
that Guillaume fell by Balzo’s sword ; 
for it was in consequence of the act that 
he, ere long, sustained the retribution 
inflicted by the savage sorrow of Her- 
louin. Nevertheless, so strongly did the 
evil repute cling to the Tricheur’s name, 
that, in the following century, he was 
still execrated as the real criminal :—and 
we can distinctly trace the opinion sub- 
sisting in that ‘lreasure-house of histori- 
cal reminiscences, the Monastery of Fé- 


camp. 
The locality is well ascertained by 


tradition ; the Pré au trois Cornets being 
the present name of the field. The deed 
was committed in full view of Guillaume 
Longue-épée’s army assembled on the 
opposite bank. But the river was much 
broader than it is at present, correspond- 
ing to the pristine spread of the estuary. 
The course of the stream has also been 
much changed ; and the branch which 
separated the mainland from the little 
island has been choked by alluvion. 
The carefully devised complot had 
fully succeeded. The ‘ Pirates’ were 
utterly baulked. To have rescued the 
victim was impossible ; but Guillaume’s 
troops could not even obtain the unsatis- 
factory satisfaction of vengeance. Ar- 
noul and his party escaped, long before 
the Normans and Bretons could reach 
the island. The river was Arnoul’s ; he 
had cleared away the craft. At length, 
means were found for conveying the 
Corpse to the left bank of the Somme. 
They washed the body, stripping off the 
bloody garments, and found the silver 
key attached to his girdle.—What trea- 
sure is thereby secured ? His Chamber- 
lain gave the explanation. It was the 
key of the silver casket in the palace of 
Rouen, containing the cowl and robe 
wrung from Abbot Martin :—and with 
plaint and wail, the Corpse, wrapt in a 
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silken shroud, was slowly conveyed to 
Rouen. 


Guillaume’s widow, the high-born 
Liutgarda, for whom he had sacri- 
ficed Espriota, the wife of his love, 
soon after married his murderer, 
Thibaud, le tricheur, or le fourbe ; 
and the stepmother and her old hus- 
band were the consistent enemies of 
the fearless young Duke to the end 
of their lives. Thus ended Guil- 
laume’s, the parvenu’s, attempt to 
conciliate the respectable old esta- 
blished royalties. Espriota in course 
of time sought a pee in Sper- 
ling, the rich miller of Vaudreuil, 
al became the mother of the re- 
nowned Raoul, Count of Yvry. The 
character of Guillaume is summed 
up in the following characteristic 
passage :— 

However deficient in principle, Guil- 
laume Longue-épée’s character was very 
winning.—Not are the wisest the most 
regretted after death, because their 
wisdom rebukes our folly ; nor the pious, 
inasmuch as their example shames us ; 
nay, humiliating as the confession may 
be, not always even the truly loving ; 
their very tenderness being oft-times a 
trouble to our perverse hearts. Most 
generally are those lamented who are 
most agreeable, whose geniality puts us 
in good humour with ourselves.— Vive 
Henri Quatre /!—Scarcely would the 
vert-galant lover of la belle Gabrielle 
have been so deplored, had it not been 
for his sunny bonhommie superadded to 
the primal charm of his libertinism. 

Guillaume Longue-épée’s redeeming 
virtue was his firm and merciful admi- 
nistration of justice. Endeared to his 
subjects by the protection he afforded, 
his brightness fascinated them, and the 
resentment excited by the cruel treachery 
of his enemies, exalted the popular grief 
to a strain of indignant enthusiasm. All 
the affection for Guillaume Longue- 
épée was transferred to the young 
Richard. All the Norman parties, the 
fully Romanized, the settled Danishry, 
even the Pagan Northmen, entertained 
the same ardent feeling. Richard was 
a most precious pledge to whoever was 
interested in the affairs of Normandy, 
whether asa friend or as an enemy. 

Richard’s right was unassailable and 
indubitable. —No ambitious intruder 
from amongst the Northmen would be 
allowed to rise up as his rival. No 
stranger from without, should dare to 
challenge his dominion, All conjoined 


* in revering their infant Chief as the re- 


presentative of the Commonwealth. 
Adverse as the parties were in interest 
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and opinions, all were consentaneous in 
their determination. —Under one Ruler, 
Normandy should continue one State, 
one undivided Monarchy. They never 
swerved from this normal doctrine, the 
boundaries of Normandy never receded, 
and the Dukes of Normandy became as 
independent as the Kings of France, 
whose superiority they acknowledged, 
but whose behests they never held them- 
selves bound to obey. 


Richard Sans-peur is to be con- 
sidered the real founder of the Nor- 
man power. He it was who, in his 
long and prosperous reign, consoli- 
dated the various races by which 
Neustria was peopled—Danes and 
Norsemen, half-caste Norskers and 
men of the Romane tongue—into a 
distinct nationality. He it was who 
established the Dukedom of Nor- 
mandy as an independent kingdom, 
and became, through it, the founder 
of the British empire. His life is a 
romance of the most stirring inte- 
rest, and Sir Francis Palgrave, in 
his picturesque narrative, does full 
justice to its romantic incidents. 

The accession of the boy Richard 
was the signal for the enemies of his 
race to be up anddoing. There can 
be no doubt that to exterminate the 

irates was the cherished wish of 

ouis’s heart, and, as usual, do- 
mestic dissensions favoured the 
plans of external enemies. The two 
parties of the Normans had been 
exasperated against each other by 
Guillaume’s fast and loose policy. 

The heathen party were now de- 
termined to maintain their ascen- 
dancy, and this drove the Christian 
party into the arms of the King of 

rance, the determined enemy of 
their race. Botho, Oslac, and Ber- 
nard the Dane, the young Duke’s 
guardians, were not indeed zealous 
Christians ; but they dreaded their 
ward’s falling into the hands of the 
extreme Pagan party. The Norman 
nobles therefore committed the im- 
—- of bringing the young 

uke into the presence of the King, 
who granted him the investiture of 
the duchy as toavassal. The Court 
chronicler records the transaction in 
the following contemptuous form :— 
Rex Ludovicus filio Willielmi nato 
de concuhiné Britannd, terram Nor- 
mannorum dedit. The Lords com- 
mitted the further imprudence of 
themselves doing homage to the 
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French king, thus entirely dis- 
regarding their allegiance to the 
young Duke. The confusion was 
increased by those whose lands 
bordered on the territories of 
Hugh-le-Grand doing homage to 
him, aud becoming his vassals. 
The young Richard’s nobles were 
therefore divided into four parties, 
the king’s men and the duke’s men, 
the Pagan Danes and the Romanized 
Danes. 

The Pagan Danes were enraged 
by these proceedings, and resolved 
on their part to annex Normandy 
to the crown of Denmark. Thor- 
mod, a Norman noble, renounced 
Christianity, and summoned King 
Sithric from the North to take pos- 
session of the country. The black 
keels of the Norskers swarmed in the 
Seine; the well-known war-c 
‘ Hey-saa,’ resounded on all sides, 
and the Danishry rose en masse. 
Thormod obtained possession of 
Richard, and induced him to re- 
nounce Christianity. Louis, joined 
by Hugh-le-Grand, advanced into 
No ormandy, as he alleged, to rescue 
his young vassal: an engagement 
ensued—the Christians were vic- 
torious—Thormod was slain, and 
Sithric and his Danes driven to their 
keels. 

Normandy now belonged to Louis, 
both by cession and by conquest. 
He entered Rouen as a conqueror, 
and his long-cherished schemes of 
exterminating the Northmen seemed 
on the eve of accomplishment. 
Richard was in his custody, and he 
determined to keep him. The re- 
monstrances of Bernard were of no 
avail. The young Duke was Louis’s 
ward and his vassal, and with him 
he should stay. 

But the faithful people of Rouen 
would not thus tamely give up the 
lamb to the keeping of the wolf. 
It is found to be unsafe, even in 
England at the present day, to en- 
trust a ward to the guardianship of 
one who is interested in his death, 
even to the amount of a few thou- 
sand pounds. Tosuppose that Louis 
would keep watch overthehealthand 
interests of the boy, when the Duchy 
of Normandy was at stake, would 
have been to expect too much of 
human nature. The citizens of 
Rouen rose against the French. 
The king's guards were overpowered, 
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and Louis himself was obliged to 
beg pardon of his good friends the 
Rouennois, and to deliver up the 

Duke. Still he would not 
relinquish his imiquitous project. 
He entreated that Richard should 
be permitted to accompany him to 
La&on, to be educated as tted his 


Mais une chose vous requier, 
Que Richart m’en laisseiz mener 
Por estre od mei tant et ester, 
Qu’il ait coneu et apris 

Ce qu’est honeur al siecle et pris. 
Qu’il sache un ceuvre bel traiter, 
Bel definer e dreit juger, 

Chose oscure, forte et couverte, 
Gent declairier et faire aperte, 
De tote la riens qui est faite 
Parlée, dite ne retraite, 

Aura engin et connoissance 

Mil tanz en mes palaiz en France, 
Qu’il n’en aureit en Normandie. 


Strange to say, his request was 
granted. This lamentable weakness 
on the part of the Norman nobles 
must be attributed to their fear that 
the young Duke might fall into 
the hands of the Danishry. There 
was some consolation however. He 
was accompanied to Laon by Yvo 
de Creil and Osmond de Centville, 
as his tutors. Couci, the castle 
of Bernard de Senlis, was in the 
vicinity of Laon, and seemed to 
offer some slight security against 
treachery on the part of Louis. But 
it soon Savane evident that Louis 
would be content with nothing short 
of the death or disherison of the 
young Duke. 

The first act of the intended 
tragedy opened by Richard's being 
confined as a prisoner within the 
walls of Lion. One day King Louis 
was occupied, according to the an- 
cient custom, in dispensing justice 
in person. The poor boy thought 
that this was a good opportunity of 
enjoying a taste of the country air, 
and persuaded his tutor, Osmond, 
to take him out hawking. When 
the king rose from the bench, no 
Richard was to be found. Louis 
waited and waited, and at last began 
to fear that his prey had escaped 
him. At length the young Duke 
and his tutor setauante But fear 


had worked Louis intoa fury. He - 


called the boy’s mother by the worst 
name thatcan be applied toawoman, 
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and threatened that if the bastard 
ever made such another attempt, 
he should be subjected to perpetual 
imprisonment in a dungeon. Nay, 
worse ; Richard was given to under- 
stand that his young sinews should 
be shrunk and withered by the actual 
cautery, and that he should thus be 
made a helpless cripple for life. His 

ards were from henceforward 
doubled. 


By this violentoutbreak, Louishad 
committed himself. There was now 
no doubt that it was his intention 
to seize upon Normandy, and to get 
rid of the young Duke. When the 
intelligence was conveyed to the 
people of Rouen, they were dis- 
mayed. To rise in arms would only 
have been to hasten the fate of 
their chief. In their perplexity they 
had recourse to Heaven. e 
clergy and people went in solemn 
procession to the churches, and the 
voice of intercession was raised in 
litanies and prayers. Richard was 
saved, Normandy was saved—many 
would say—by the wisdom of the 
measures adopted by the chiefs. 
But we are not committed to a 
disbelief in a supernatural govern- 
ment of the world, nor to a denial 
of the efficacy of prayer. Wise 
measures have before now been 
defeated. We do not therefore 
feel bound to deride the Normans 
for their faith, nor to deny that it 
may have called down the blessing 
of Heaven upon the means they 
adopted. 

Richard’s health seemed to fail 
under the rigorous confinement to 
which he was now subjected. With 
wonderful resolution in such a mere 
boy, he produced by abstinence all 
the appearance of mortal disease. 
But while Louis was lulled to secu- 
rity by the apparently helpless state 
of the poor boy, and was impa- 
tiently waiting the news of his 
death, the faithful Osmond con- 
veyed him in a sheaf of straw 
beyond the outworks of the castle. 
Fleet horses were in readiness, and 
the captive was in security in the 
neighbouring castle of Couci, held 
by Bernard de Senlis, his friend, 


long before his escape was known in 


n. 

Louis had now no further object 
in assuming the mask of friendship. 
He prepared to re-annex Neustria 
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to the crown of France by force of 
arms. With this view he entered 
into a confederacy with Hugh-le- 
Grand, the great adversary of his 
line, and Arnoul, Count of Flanders. 
It was impossible for the Normans, 
in their present divided state, and 
without any one ostensible leader, to 
resist such a combination of forces. 
Bernard de Senlis, therefore, and 
Bernard the Dane, the leading mem- 
bers of the regency, determined to 
defeat it by one of the subtlest 
courses of policy that have been re- 
corded in history. They pretended 
to have become irreconcileable 
enemies. Bernard de Senlis, in 
whose custody Richard remained at 
Couci, was to be the young Duke’s 
partisan. Bernard the Dane was to 
attach himself to Louis ; and when 
the time should come, he was to 
sow dissension between the con- 
federated princes, and to break up 
the powerful league which threat- 
ened the annihilation of the Norman 
nationality. Bernard the Dane, in 
the name of the Normans, delivered 
up Rouen to the king. Normandy 
repudiated the boy Richard. Ber- 
nard de Senlis might keep him. 
Three arrows and a musket hawk 
were enough for such a youngster 
as he to possess :— 

Moult souffroms bien ceste fi¢e— 

Que Dan Bernart Il’ait & Saint-Liz: 

Trop est encore assez petiz ; 

De treis fiéches e d’un moschet 

Doit assez aveir tel valet. 

Louis entered Rouen in triumph. 
Now was the time to take vengeance 
for the insult he had received when, 
in mortal fear, he had been obliged to 
humble himself before the insurgent 
burghers, and to restore to them their 
duke. Had Louis persevered; had 
he not been a traitor to his friends, 
as to himself, Normandy might have 
been his. The Carlovingian dynasty 
might have been prolonged for some 
generations ; William the Conqueror 
might never have landed in England, 
ont we might now be speaking a 
pure Teutonic language, instead of 
that mixture of Anglo-Saxon and 
Romane which we call English. 

But now or never was the time for 
Bernard the Dane to consummate 
his plans. The Norman nobility, 
instructed by him, had flocked to 
Rouen, and offered their submission 
to the King. Normandy was Louis's 
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without the assistance of Hugh-le- 
Grand or Arnoul. Why might he 
not take it all, and repudiate his 
agreement with his allies? The 
nobles, moreover, suggested to him 
that though they were ready to 
accept him as their liege lord, they 
were still determined that Nor- 
mandy should not be partitioned 
out to others. The king fell inio 
the trap. He despatched a messen- 
ger to Hugh-le-Grand recalling his 
grant of part of the duchy. The 
confederacy was broken up, and 
Hugh, from being a friend, was now 
in the ranks of his enemies. 

The crisis was hastened by the 
belief, very generally entertained, 
and with much appearance of proba- 
bility, that Louis intended to parti- 
tion the lands and the wives of the 
Normans among his ruffian soldiery. 


It was reckoned in round numbers 
that a thousand French knights might 
be competently enfeoffed out of the 
Norman possessions. The French there- 
fore commenced a survey of the country, 
riding the boundaries, inspecting the 
towns and vills, picking and choosing, 
and otherwise arranging the division of 
the Norman lands. Assuredly, there 
was no one Norman whose domains 
were eyed more earnestly than old Ber- 
nard’s, The seizure of his estates would 
be the beginning of the end. Bernard 
overthrown, all Normandy would be 
paralyzed. Bernard treated like a 
traitor, whether in posse or in esse, what 
Norman could dare to resist? Employ- 
ing therefore the vile expression so fami- 
liar during the Elizabethan era in the 
purlieus of corrupted Whitehall, it was 
quite according to the proper order of 
things that Bernard should be the first 
whom some greedy French Courtier- 
knight ‘ begged’ of the King. 

Promises and concessions of the like 
nature, or hopes of obtaining them, now 
became rife; and the unease thereby 
occasioned was exceedingly enhanced, 
when general belief superadded the in- 
telligence that the King had not only 
decreed to enrich the dominant race 
with the Norman wealth, but that he 
would abandon the Norman women to 
the conquerors, 


Louis now felt himself in danger. 
He remained at Rouen watching his 
enemies. Hugh-le-Grand joined Ber- 
nard de Senlis, and burnt the town 
of Montigny. This drew him from 
his inactivity. Meanwhile Harold 
Blaatand, summoned by the craft 
Bernard the Dane, established his 
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head-quarters at Cherbourg, and 
raised the whole of la Basse Norman- 
die. The Danish ‘Hey-saa’ was 
aguin heard. Louis was not, however, 
daunted. There was no need for 
Bernard the Dane to exhort him to 
march against his enemies. But 
when the two hostile armies met, the 
leaders seem to have been appalled 
by the magnitude of the stakes, and 
both parties were glad to resort to a 
‘ Parliament’ as it is called by the 
Norman Trouveur. The Divedivided 
the two hosts. The French were as 
negligent as the English at Inker- 
mann in the matter of outposts. The 
Normans crossed the river in force, 
and fell upon the royal army at day- 
break. It was utterly routed, and 
Louis was taken prisoner by Harold 
in person. He corrupted the guard 
to whom he was entrusted, but was 
soon recaptured by Hugh-le-Grand. 
After a long captivity, during which 
he was forced to give up even his 
royal castle of Lion, the only spot 
of ground in France that was abso- 
lutely his own property, he was re- 
stored to his royal dignity. 


It was by Hugh-le-Grand that Louis 
had been recalled from his exile beyond 
the sea to occupy the throne, It was 
through Hugh-le-Grand that the royal 
authority was bestowed. He had been 
the means of depriving the heir of 
Charlemagne of that throne; and he 
now restored the heir in such a manner 
as to proclaim, that by virtue of his con- 
cession, the Sovereign was to resume his 
reign: he, Hugh-le-Grand, the arbiter 
of the fate of King and Kingdom. 

Pursuant therefore to the policy which 
guided him, and at the same time assert- 
ing the pretensions he had never con- 
cealed, Hugh-le-Grand, again standing 
forth as Protector, formally ‘renovated’ 
the King’s authority. He did so in the 
most explicit terms, treating the libera- 
tion of Louis from personal and phy- 
sical restraint as a new accession. This 
accomplished, Hugh consented to de- 
scend into the rank of a subject, being 
the first to ‘commend’ himself to the 
King, in which act he was followed by 
the rest of the Nobles. And thereupon 
ensued the definitive, and—according to 
the professed intention of the ie3— 
the final settlement of the relations be- 
tween the sole Sovereign of the Nor- 
man Duchy and the French Kingdom, 
The sting of all or any of the homages 


which the ‘ Leader of the Pirates,’ or . 


the ‘Son of the Breton Concubine,’ 
had performed, was to be taken out, 
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and a perfect reciprocity established be- 
tween France and the ‘Norman Mo- 
narchy.’ The Normans delighted in 
decorating themselves with this title and 
style, making the State bear testimony 
to the unity of the Sovereign power. 

Again, the Epte became the living 
witness of the compact; and, on her 
banks, the Potentates met and the 
Nobles assembled.— Young Richard, 
fresh, and bright, and fair, his aspect 
intelligent and acute, his presence royal. 
Louis, unarmed and in peaceful guise, 
and Hugh-le-Grand their common Pa- 
tron.—Where Robert Duke of France 
had stood, there stood his son, directing 
the solemn ceremony. 

The Shrines, so often the accusing 
witnesses of perjury, were brought forth, 
and the oath which Louis had taken 
when trembling at Rouen, was renewed, 
and in more stringent terms.—That do- 
minion which Rollo the Grandsire had 
won by so many battles, Richard shall 
henceforward have and hold, owing ser- 
vice to none but God.—Should any 
enemy attempt to disturb the right of 
the Norman Sovereign, the King of 
France shall be his help and aid in all 
things.—No other service shall Nor- 
mandy render unless the King should 
grant the Duke some Benefice within the 
Kingdom of France. Therefore, as it 
was explained in after-time, the Duke 
of Normandy doth no more than pro- 
mise faith and homage to the King of 
France. In like manner doth the King 
of France render the same fealty to the 
Duke of Normandy; nor is there any 
other difference between them, save that 
the King of France doth not render 
homage to the Duke of Normandy like 
as the Duke of Normandy doth to the 
King. 

In these transactions, not recorded on 
roll or parchment, or confirmed by seal 
or charter, the Normans gloried, and on 
the battle-field of Hastings they erected 
their trophy. For thendid William ex- 
hort his Normans to emulate those an- 
cestors who had kept the King of France 
in ward and bond, until he had restored 
the young Richard to his land, and sub- 
mitting to the condition (imposed as a 
penance), that whenever the King and 
the Duke should meet in pacific confer- 
ence on the Border, the Duke should 
stand forth girt with his sword, whilst 
the King should present himself wholly 
disarmed, not having even a scrape- 
trencher blade or whittle dagger, hang- 
ing by his side. : 

The covenant was rendered national.— 
First swore the King. Prelates, Bishops, 
Counts, and Barons were called over, 
name by name, to give the like confir- 
mation. Hugh-le-Grand followed the 
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clergy, foremost amongst the secularity, 
and then, the nobles and the knighthood 
of the realm ; but a clenching security 
was to be given, the same as had been 
given to Rollo. In the presence of 
King Louis and _ direction, Hugh- 
le-Grand and his mage, and also the 
Norman Nobles and the Breton chiefs, 
renewed to the Duke of Normandy 
their pledges of service and amity.— 
Richard was conducted with surpassing 
pomp to Rouen; and thus did they 
three separate, —Richard, a Ducal Mo- 
narch; Hugh, a King without a crown ; 
and Louis, a King without a Kingdom. 


Thus was founded that Norman 
nation which, in conjunction with 
Anglo-Saxon England, has exercised 
an overwhelming influence upon the 
destinies of the world. Richard had 
yet, indeed, many a conflict to 
wage, many a hostile confederacy 
to dissolve or to overcome. But 
this was the turning-point of his 
fortunes, and here we leave him. 
We are tempted to introduce our 
readers to the romantic story of his 
triumph over the combined forces 
of the Emperor Otho, Arnoul of 
Flanders, and King Louis, who 
with unabated ‘pluck,’ to use a 
vulgar expression, fought for the 
supremacy of the crown; but this 
would carry us too far: suffice it to 
say that this unholy war of aggres- 
sion was utterly unsuccessful. All 
the parties to it were covered with 
disgrace, and the Norman dukedom 
grew and prospered. But we must 
quote the uncouth but spirited 
hymn of glorification in which Dudo, 
an eyewitness, records the triumph 
of his adopted country, and the dis- 
comfiture of its enemies. It is 
highly characteristic of the age :— 
Otho, surge velocius, et fuge nunc citus, 

Natalem pete glebam! 
Vindex nam Superus tua territat ag- 
mina, 
Surgens nunc cito cede! 
Ductor suldolus evanuit tuus; en fuga 
Te nunc erua prepes! 
Contra velle Dei quid adhuc recubas ? 
Fuge! 
Nunc i, nunc fuge, nunc, nunc! 
Cum Northmannica prepedient tibi et 
agmina 
Heheu! turpius ibis. 
Gressum nune pete, nunc fuge, nunc 
iter arripe 
Fidos cedere coge! 
Rex nunc, ne pereas, fuge, cede, liques- 
ceque 
Septus labere coetu ! 
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The poet labours to exhaust all the 
vocabulary of disgraceful flight, and 
we cannot but sympathize with him. 
If it be possible to regard war and 
bloodshed with ‘thar snl it is 
when an aggressor, intent on bring- 
ing misery and pollution into the 
homes of an unoffending people, 
suffers all the extremities which he 
thought to inflict on others. We 
almost rejoice to see the ‘ Engineer 
hoist with his own petard,’ and the 
wicked fall into the pit which he 
has digged for others. 

Richard died in a good old age, 
leaving behind him a numerous 
progeny, from whom descended the 
most illustrious of the Norman and 
English nobility. It is the fashion 
now to represent the Conquest of 
England asa French conquest. But 
no two races could have been more 
dissimilar, or more hostile to one 
another, than the French and the 
Norman. ‘Living or dead,’ says 
Sir Francis Palgrave, ‘the Dane 
stank in the nostrils ’ of the French- 
man. Richard, in the estimation of 
the Franks, was to the very last the 
leader of the ‘ pirates,’ and nothing 
more—an outlaw, whom they were 
obliged by sore necessity to tolerate. 
Richerius records his death in these 
contemptuous terms :— 


Richardus Piratarum Dux, apoplexié 
minore periit. 

We expected to find in this vo- 
lume much interesting information 
respecting the origin of the laws and 
customs of Normandy. But in these 
early times Norman oe was, as Sir 
Francis Palgrave says, ‘ breast-law.” 
The sovereign dispensed justice ac- 
cording to his own idea of what was 
right. The gradual extinction of 
the allodial, and the growth of the 
feudal, tenure, are, however, briefly 
noticed. The origin of chivalry is 
traced to England. This is quite in 
accordance with the traditions of the 
trouveurs, who refer to the British 
Arthur as the founder and model 
of knighthood. But though Eng- 
land were its birthplace, chivalry 
was indebted to the barbarous 
Teutonic mind for its most senseless 
developments. 


Discouraged by the Church, as a 
temptation of Providence, the Battle 
Ordeal had been declining in estimation, 
Where the Lex Romana prevailed, it 

Cc 
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was indeed only partially admissible ; 
but Otho, 


receding from the advance of 
enlightenment, gave inordinate encou- 
ragement to this rough process. Ab- 
stract principles were to be defined by 
animal strength. Such was the case 
when Otho ordained that celebrated 
Duel which settled the conflicting doc- 
‘trines of lineal representation in the 
second degree, and of proximity in the 
first ;—the one motived by the natural 
feelings of affection, and the other 
grounded on the technical principles of 
law. 

The conflict, so prominent in the his- 
tory of medieval jurisprudence, ensued 
at ‘Steil,’ in Westphalia, and consti- 
tuted a species of episode in a private 
war, which, raging between two great 
Saxon nobles, Everhard and Bruning, 
had disturbed the whole country. For 
the purpose of terminating the bloody 
feud, a great Convention of ‘the People 
was held. The mission of the Folk- 
moot concerned the whole Community, 
but the parties in a private suit profited 
by the opportunity of bringing their case 
before the national tribunal.—A dispute 
had arisen with respect to a partible in- 
heritance ; to wit, whether the sons of 
a son dying in the lifetime of his father 
and their grandfather, should or should 
not be excluded by their uncles, the 
grandfather's surviving sons. Pursuant 
to custom, the Assembly directed that 
the question should be submitted to 
‘ Scheiderichter,’—‘ Arbitrators’ as we 
must call them in modern English, but, 
according to the original idea—lost in 
our own language, though emphatically 
retained in some of the Teutonic .as well 
as Semitic dialects, —‘ Dividers.’ 

Otho, however, would not hear of it. 
Never would he abide that men of noble 
birth, chiefs of the people, should be 
treated so disrespectfully. A combat 
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between ‘ Gladiators’—a singular term, 
and raising points for consideration— 
was,—as Otho declared, the only decent 
process for settling disputes compromi- 
sing Estates of high degree. The sword 
of the grandchildren’s sturdy advocate 
triumphed in the debate ; and judgment 
being given accordingly, the principle 
that the share of such a feud should de- 
scend.as a vested interest tothe deceased 
Father's issue, became the established 
law, 

Otho was sternly consistent in his 
preference for ‘the Battle trial. He 
risked ‘the reputation of his only 
daughter, by compelling her to abide 
the result of this perilous and fallacious 
process. A -villanously false accusation 
having been preferred against the royal 
lady, she earnestly entreated to be 
allowed to clear herself by canonical 
compurgation, and her imperial parent 
denied therequest. The Accuser was dis- 
gracefully vanquished, but her husband, 
Duke Conrad, continued to withhold his 
love from his innocent consort. Liut- 
garda patiently endured her tribulations 
until her death. She was interred in 
Saint Alban’s Basilica at Mayence, and 
her silver spindle, perhaps a nuptial pre- 
sent, or the symbol by which she received 
seizin of her ‘Morgengabe,’ was sus- 
pended over her tomb. 

Here we must dismiss this most 
entertaining and instructive book 
for the present. It has been said 
that Sir Francis Palgrave deals too 
largely in digressions ; but we can 
hardly bring ourselves to regret di- 

essions which tend so much as his 

o to elucidate the general character 
of the times, and to imprint the 
leading events of his narrative on 


the memory. — 
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A DAY AT BEACONSFIELD. 


NE of the branches of the Great 
_Western Railway has brought 
an interesting spot in Buckingham- 
shire within the limits of a morn- 
ing’s excursion. The little town of 
Beaconstield is now within a distance 
of about two miles from one of the 
stations of the Wycombe line; and 
a picturesque walk through shady 
lanes, and over open breezy fields, 
leads to the church within which 
repose the remains of Epmunp 
Burxe. At a short distance from 
the village are the ruins of what 
was once the country house of the 
illustrious statesman; the farm 
which he cultivated is contiguous. 
To these retreats, which must be for 
ever sacred in the eyes of English- 
men, he retired at the close of his 
great public career, to meditate in 
solitude on the instability of human 
institutions, to mourn for a short 
e od his private sorrows, and—to 


On a bright summer day in June, 
alighting at the Woburn Green 
Station, we directed our steps over 
the intervening country toward the 
little spire of Beaconsfield church, 
which just rose above the surround- 
ing woods. A gentle breeze filled 
the air with the fragrance of the 
bean blossom, and wafted the scent 
of the woodbine and the wild rose 
over the neighbouring fields. The 
distant hills, sharply defined,— 

In clearest air ascending, showed far off 
_— dappled o’er with shadows 


ung 

From brooding clouds; shadows that 
lay in spots 

Determined and unmoved, with steady 
beams 

Of bright and pleasant sunshine inter- 
posed 


The neighbourhood of Beaconsfield 
peannars no features of striking 
uty, but it is not deficient in 
certain rural charms. It is rich 
cultivated, undulating, and we 
timbered; and the coppice and 
other woods are sufficiently exten- 
sive to be imposing without mono- 
tony, and sufficiently broken into 
masses to give variety and richness 
to the landscape. Neat farms, quiet 
homesteads, and malthouses, scat- 
tered in every direction, give an air 
of competence and comfort to the 


district; and, knowing Burke’s taste 
for agriculture, and his appreciation 
of country life, we can understand 
that the features which strike, or 
perhaps fail to strike, a casual 
observer, were to him peculiarly 

leasing, and made the neighbour- 

ood of Beaconsfield well suited to 
his desire at once for congenial 
occupation and for the indulgence 
of occasional retirement. 

The little town presents nothing 
of interest; but at the distance of 
about a mile, on a road leading in a 
northerly direction, stands a dilapi- 
dated gateway, opening upon a road 
now overgrown with turf, and the 
wheel-track only faintly visible. 
This road passes through a small 
park studded with well-grown trees, 
and leads to the spot on which once 
stood a mansion of some pretension, 
and which must have been well pro- 
tected on three sides by sheltering 
woods. Of the house nothing re- 
mains. It was totally destroyed by 
fire in 1814, and not a scorched or 
blackened brick remains to tell of 
its former existence. Its site is only 
marked by an excavation—the space 
once ovcupied by the cellars and 
underground offices, and a well of the 
purest water. The whole is now 
covered with turf, and a few shee 
were quietly cropping the grass w hich 
has grown over the ruins. A range 
of stabling still exists, but in a dila- 
pidated state; and a belfry over the 
coachhouse still marks the place as 
having been once a gentleman’s 
residence. The farm house called 
‘Gregories,’ as in Burke's time, is 
in good preservation ; and the estate 
which once owned the care of one 
of the most practical of agricultu- 
rists and greatest of men, is now in 
the occupation of a Buckingham- 
shire yeoman. 

This domain Burke became zo 
sessed of in the year 1768.. In a 
letter to an early friend, he writes : 
‘I have just e a push with all L 
could collect of my own, and the aid 
of my friends, to cast a little root in 
this country. I have purchased a 
house, with an estate of about six 
hundred acres of land, in Bucking- 
hamshire, tweuty-four miles from 
London. It is a place exceedingl 
pleasant; and I purpose, God wi 
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ing, to become a farmer in good 
earnest.’ 

Many conjectures have been 
formed as to the source from which 
Burke derived the money to pay for 
so considerable a property. It has 
been more than insinuated that the 
funds were the wages of corruption. 
He was known to be a poor man, 
and he was suddenly transformed 
into a landed proprietor, with a 

ark and mansion, entertaining his 
riends with liberality, and able to 
take his position with the aristocracy 
of the county. Johnson was one of 
the first of his friends who visited 
him at his country seat; and on 
surveying his fine estate and well- 
appointed establishment, exclaimed, 
‘haud equidem invideo, miror magis.” 
Caring little for country life, he 
viewed his friend’s seat, neverthe- 
less, with pride, mixed undoubtedly 
with a little astonishment; but he 
knew him too well to suppose that 
such a change of fortune could have 
arisen from any sacrifice of personal 
or political integrity. 

n explanation of this rather 
mysterious change in Burke’s posi- 
tion has been supplied by the cor- 
respondence ub ished by Earl 
Fitzwilliam. urke was &t the 
time of this purchase private secre- 
tary to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
and they were on terms of the 
strictest friendship. The Marquis 
early acquired a Pedwledge of the 
great qualities of Burke’s mind and 
character. The State Papers which 
Burke wrote for the use of the Whig 
party marked him out as its guiding 
and governing spirit. Lord Rock- 
ingham felt himself under the 
deepest obligations to his able and 
brilliant secretary; and he deter- 
mined to requite him in a way that 
would secure at once his private and 
political independence, and give him 
a status in social life that should 
be in some degree proportionate 
to the dignity of his character 
and his great intellectual pre-emi- 
nence. e advanced him a con- 
siderable sum and took a bond for 
its repayment. In form it was a 
loan, in substance a gift; and so it 
was doubtless understood by both. 
It was a transaction which only 


great and noble minds could par- 


On 
Marquis the 


ticipate in and comprehend. 
the death of the 
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bond was found, cancelled among 
his papers; an act which was pro- 
bably performed by the generous 
peer before the ink had dried on the 
signature. 

Near the spot where Burke's 
mansion stood is an extensive wood 
or grove, with walks cut through it 
in various directions. It formed 
a part of the pleasure-grounds, and 
was evidently laid out with an eye 
to beauty and effect. It is nowa 
tangled wilderness, choked with 
nettles and overrun with briars 
with which the rose still struggles 
in wild unregulated growth, and 
where fragrant creepers climb the 
tallest trees, and year after year put 
forth and shed their flowers in un- 
heeded profusion. Laurels that 
have long ceased to feel the re- 
straining hand of man throw their 
sturdy branches across damp un- 
trodden paths, and the dense and 
sombre foliage scarcely permits a 
sunbeam to penetrate the gloomy 
wood. In this once beautiful but 
now desolate and oppressive retreat, 
the great statesman was accustomed 
to walk, and rejoice in his tempo 
escape from the hot atmosphere of 
a and the vexations of public 
ife, taking, doubtless, occasionall 


a a survey of his well-cul- 


tivated fields through openings in 
the surrounding trees. Here was 
probably the birthplace of many of 
those grand thoughts and imperish- 
able truths —_ make his ee the 
roperty, not of one age and countr 
ay but of all onerand all az 
tries. Here he held friendly inter- 
course with those whom he honoured 
with his confidence, and here he 
poured forth his soul in passionate 
and exhausting grief for the loss of 
his only son. Here too in happier 
days, before the terrible convulsions 
of Europe had troubled his spirit 
and private sorrows had almost 
bowed it to the dust, would as- 
semble the celebrated characters of 
the day, its choicest wits and 
greatest spirits. Here— 
Under the lofty roof 
Of branching elm star-proof, 

Laurence, and Beauclerc, and Gar- 
rick, and Fox, and Wyndham, and 
Keppel, frequently met in genial 
companionship. Here ‘Sir Joshua’ 
would discuss with his admiring 
host the highest principles of his 
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art, gaining rather than imparting 
instruction in his own peculiar 
rofession. Here Johnson, with 
is uncouth form and awkward gait, 
indifferent to the beauty around 
him, would utter his sententious 
periods or make the grove echo 
with his sonorous laugh. Here too 
Lord Rockingham often discussed 
the interests of the State, and could 
complacently survey the happiness 
around him. No visitor left Burke’s 
abode without carrying with him 
delightful recollections of the classic 
grove in which he had walked with 
the philosophical statesman and lis- 
tened to his instructive discourse. 

While contemplating the country 
rather than the public life of Burke, 
we cannot omit to glance at his 
rural occupations. We shall see 
the man who could influence the 
policy of the State by his practical 
wisdom, subdue the senate by his 
irresistible oratory, or soar into the 
highest regions of philosophy, stoo 
to the minutest details of agricul- 
ture, and conduct with success all 
its ordinary operations. He was 
eminently a practical farmer :— 

‘Farming with him (says Lord 
Fitzwilliam) could hardly be called 
a relaxation, for he would enter into 
the business with all the eagerness, 
and more than the usual informa- 
tion, of those who practice it for a 
maintenance. He was seldom more 
intent on any subject than when dis- 
cussing questions of agriculture with 

ractical farmers in his neighbour- 
nood, walking over their lands and 
winning their respect and regard, as 
well by the knowledge he displayed 
of all the details of their profession, 
as by the plainness and courtesy of 
his manners.’ 

‘I have been a farmer (Burke 
himself writes) for twenty - seven 
years, and it is a trade the most 
precarious in its advantages, the 
most liable to losses, and the least 
— of any that is carried on. 

t requires ten times more of labour, 
of vigilance, of attention, of skill, 
and, let me add, of good fortune 
also, to carry on the business with 
success, than what belongs to any 
other trade.’* 


He was an experimental as well 


Burke as an Agriculturist. 


as a practical farmer, and like others 
of that class, sometimes failed in his 
experiments. He corresponded with 
Arthur Young; discussed with him 
the merits of deep ploughing and of 
drill cultivation; inquired why he 
had failed in an attempt to fatten 
pigs on carrots, with which vege- 
table, however, he was more suc- 
cessful in Covent-garden market, 
whither he sent two wagon-loads, 
‘of a most aromatic smell, firm, and 
admirably tasted ;’ for which he 
realized six pounds fifteen shillings, 
paying him better than the finest 
crop of wheat, and the back carriage 
of coal-ashes paying expenses! In 
explaining at a particular crisis the 
cause of a general rise in the price 
of commodities, he writes :-— 

‘ As to the lesser articles, they are 
like the greater; they have followed 
the fortune of the season. Why 
are fowls dear? I sold from my 
yard to a jobber six young and lean 
fowls for four-and-twenty shillings 
—fowls for which, two years ago, 
the same man would not have given 
a shilling a-piece. He sold them 
chanel at Uxbridge, and they 
were taken to London to receive the 
last hand!’+ 

Burke was one of the earliest of 
pee economists. He appears to 

ave had an intuitive perception of 
the truth of the great principles of 
the science, and he embraced every 
opportunity of illustrating and en- 
forcing them. It is recorded of 
Adam Smith that on his return 
to Scotland from a visit to London, 
he declared that Burke, of all the 
public men with whom he conversed, 
was the only one who could compre- 
hend, or be induced to take the 
slightest interest in, his theories. 
We cannot resist the inclination to 
transcribe, in illustration of this 
remark, an admirable passage from 
the paper to which we have before 
referred, in which he proves the 
interests of the farmer and the 
labourer to be identical. 


In the case of the farmer and the 
labourer, their interests are always the 
same, and it is absolutely impossible 
that their free contracts can be onerous 
to either party. It is the interest of 
the farmer that his work should be done 


* Thoughts and Details on Scarcity. Vol. vii. p. 398. 
Ibid. 
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with effect and celerity ; and that can- 
not be unless the labourer is well fed, 
‘ and otherwise found with such neces- 
saries of animal life, according to his 
habitudes, as may keep the body in full 
force, and the mind gay and cheerful. 
For of all the instruments of his trade, 
the labour of man (what the ancient 
writers have called the instrwmentum 
voca/e) is that one on which he is most 
to rely for the repayment of his capital. 
The other two, the semivocale in the 
ancient classification—that is, the work- 
ing stock of cattle—and the instrumen- 
tum mutum, such as carts, ploughs, 
spades, and so forth, though not all in- 
considerable in themselves, are very 
much inferior in utility or in expense ; 
or, without a given portion of the first, 
are nothing at all. For in all things 
whatever, the mind is the most valuable 
and most important; and in this scale 
the whole of agriculture is in a natural 
and just order: the beast is as an inform- 
ing principle to the plough and cart ; 
the labourer is as reason to the beast ; 
and the farmer is as a thinking and pre- 
siding principle to the labourer. An 
attempt to break this chain of subordi- 
nation in any part is equally absurd; 
but the absurdity is most mischievous 
in practical operation, where it is the 
most easy—that is, the most subject to 
an erroneous judgment. 

It is plainly more the farmer's in- 
terest that his men should thrive, than 
that his horses should be well fed, sleek, 
plump, and fit for use, or than that his 
wagon and ploughs should be strong, in 
good repair, and fit for service. 

On the other hand, if the farmer cease 
to profit of the labourer, and that his 
capital is not continually manured and 
fructified, it is impossible that he should 
continue that abundant nutriment and 
clothing and lodging proper for the 
protection of the instruments he em- 
ploys. 

It is therefore the first and funda- 
mental interest of the labourer that the 
farmer should have a full incoming pro- 
fit of his labour. The proposition is 
self-evident, and nothing but the malig- 
nity, perverseness, and ill-governed pas- 
sions of mankind, and particularly the 
envy they hear to each other’s prosperity, 
could prevent their seeing and acknow- 
ledging it, with thankfulness to the 
benign and wise Disposer of all things, 
who obliges men, whether they will or 
not, in pursuing their own selfish in- 
terests, to connect the general good 
with their own individual success. 


There are still a few old people 
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living at Beaconsfield who remem- 
ber Mr., or Squire, Burke, as he is 
traditionally spoken of there. His 
poorer neighbours knew him only 
as the country gentleman, the in- 
dulgent landlord, the sympathizing 
friend, the generous benefactor. 
There was something peculiarly 
grateful to Burke in frequent in- 
tercourse with the poor. It enlarged 
his knowledge of human character, 
and enabled him to speak with 
authority on many questions af- 
fecting the interests of the hum- 
bler classes; and he never lost an 
opportunity of probing their minds, 
or hesitated ‘ to survey the mansions 
of sorrow and pain—to take the 
gauge and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt.’ The 
simple people of his neighbourhood 
appear to have had but a faint con- 
ception of the greatness of the man 
who so familiarly conversed with 
them. They often heard indeed 
that he received ‘ great people’ in 
his house; but who or what Mr. 
Burke was beyond the limits of 
Beaconsfield, they little eared to 
know or to inquire. Ne knowledge 
of his fame could have increased 
their attachment to his person, and 
his importance in their estimation 
was sufficiently symbolized in the 
‘ carriage and Sear horses’ by which 
he sometimes took his journeys to 
the metropolis.* 

Early in the year 1797, Burke 
moved from Beaconsfield to Bath, 
for the benefit of the waters; but 
the hand of death was then upon 
him, and he returned to his seat in 
May only to die. The toils and 
contentions of public life had long 
shattered his health, and his spirits 
never recovered the shock which 
they sustained by the death of his 
son. ‘The storm,’ he says, in the 
agony of his grief, ‘has gone over 
me, and [ lie like one of those ouks 
which the late hurricane has scat- 
tered about me. I am stripped of 
all my honours, I am torn up by 
the roots, and lie prostrate on the 
earth!’ Beaconsfield was to him no 
more the delightful abode of cheer- 
fulness and rural cares, but ‘an 
obscure and melancholy retreat,’ in 


which, ‘adesolateold man,’ he wished 


* This is the result of a conversation with several of the old people of 
Beaconsfield. 
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to hide himself from the world, and 
die. ‘I have been,’ he wrote with 
touching pathos, ‘ at Bath these four 
months to no purpose, and am there- 
fore to be removed to my own house 
at. Beaconsfield to-morrow, to be 
nearer to a habitation more perma- 
nent; humbly and fearfully coe 
that my better part may find a better 
mansion.’ He expired on July gth. 
‘ His end,’ said Dr. Laurence, ‘ was 
suited to the simple greatness of his 
mind which he displayed through 
life. He appeared neither to wish 
nor dread, but patiently and placidly 
to await, the appointed hour of his 
dissolution.’ He prohibited by his 
will all posthumous honours, assign- 
ing as a reason that he had had in 
his lifetime ‘ too much of noise and 
compliment.’ Fox, to his honour, 
proposed a public funeral, which 
would have been unanimously voted 
by the House of Commons but for 
the injunction of the departed states- 
man. He had requested to be 
buried in the church of Beaconsfield, 
close to the bodies of his son and 
brother. 

On a calm summer afternoon, 
when the slanting rays of the de- 
clining sun were gilding the little 
spire of Beaconsfield church, and 
pouring a mild radiance over the 
surrounding country, a walking pro- 
cession moved slowly through the 
village. The remains of the great 
statesman had been taken the 
evening before from his seat to the 
town, for the convenience of the at- 
tendants. Seventy members of the 
benefit society which he patronized, 
clad in mourning, led the way. The 
pall was borne by some of the most 
illustrious men of the day, in the 
list of whom, however, we discover 
with pain the omission of the name of 
Fox. Labourers from far and wide 
crowded the churchyard and its ap- 
proaches, and the grief of the poor 
was audibly expressed ; and amidst 
the profound sorrow of all classes, 
the body of the greatest man of 
that, or perhaps of any, age was 
cleat to the tomb.* 

Burke had further expressed in 
his will a desire that no public 
monument should be erected to his 


* See Prior's Life of Burke. 
this excellent biography. 
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memory, but that only a plain tablet 
and inscription should mark the 
place of his interment. It was 
characteristic of the nobility of his 
miud, and of the unaffected sim- 
plicity of his nature. We cannot, 
however, admit that the nation is 
bound in perpetuity to defer to the 
expressed anes of any public man 
on the question of public honours. 
Great political characters, as they 
are the guide-posts and landmarks 
of the State while living, become, 
when dead, by inheritance, empha- 
tically the property of the people; 
and they have a right to require 
that the reputation which has been 
gained in their service, and the fame 
which they have awarded, shall be 
perpetuated in a manner most in 
accordance with their feelings and 
their instincts. The mind of Burke 
is imperishably enshrined in his 
works; but we ask, and we shall not 
ask in vain, that ourselves and our 
posterity shall be permitted to scan 
the features of the great orator as 
wrought in the pale marble, and 
to worship at the visible shrine of 
such lofty intellect and almost un- 
precedented excellence. We know 
not whether a statue is designed for 
Burke in the Palace of Westminster, 
but the Abbey is the proper place 
for his earthly canonization. If 
public honours have been too often 
awarded and statues erected by par- 
tial friends or by an indiscrimi- 
nating Legislature, to inferior men, 
giving a false attestation of their 
characteristics,—if ephemeral poli- 
ticians, the faint lights of their day, 
now extinguished for ever, viewed 
through a deceptive medium, have 
had their proportions exaggerated 
and belied,—if men marked by no 
originality of genius, or grandeur 
or elevation of mind, have been 
exalted into national benefactors, 
and endowed with a factitious im- 
mortality,—what honours can be felt 
sufficient to mark and perpetuate 
our admiration of that great lumi- 
nary that even yet warms the poli- 
tical atmosphere with the rays of his 
departed en and whose light will 
never become totally extinct but with 
that of civilization and freedom P 


We are glad to notice a new and cheap edition of 
It cannot fail to diffuse more widely a knowledge of 
Burke's character, and to extend the taste for his works. 
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The peculiarity of Burke’s genius 
has been too often discussed to need 
any additional elucidation ; and it is 
not our intention to enter here upon 
a subject so thoroughly exhausted. 
Notwithstanding the vast superiority 
of his knowledge, his laborious life, 
and eminent public services, he never 
attained, as is well known, a seat in 
the Cabinet; and when his party 
acquired for a short time possession 
of power, he was placed in a subor- 
dinate office in the Government. 
The unbending rectitude of his mind 
and the loftiness of his character 
unfitted him for co-operating cor- 
dially with ordinary men. He was 
doubtless regarded as ‘impracti- 
cable ;’ a term of peculiar signifi- 
cance and reproach among certain 
politicians. ‘Too fond of the right 
to pursue the expedient,’ he would 
have disdained the compromises to 
which public men are often obliged 
to resort to maintain themselves in 
power, and even to carry on the 
ordinary operations of government. 
It is the nature of representative 
institutions to lower in a consider- 
able degree the standard of political 
morality; and in the conflict of 
parties and the struggles for pre- 
eminence in a popular nee . 
the interest of the State and the 
object of government itself too often 
appear to be cast aside or forgotten. 

istory teems with examples of the 
selfishness of party spirit and its 
unprincipled combinations, and we 
have too often seen in our own 
day that the virus of faction is con- 
stantly working in even the best of 
constitutions, and threatening it 
either with chronic disease or to 
bring it to premature decay. We 
see no remedy but in the greater 
diffusion of political knowledge, in 
interesting larger portions of the 
community in the concerns of the 
State, and perhaps in extending the 
franchise, and thus enlarging the 
tribunal to which public men are 
responsible for their conduct and 
their votes. 


(July, 


A study of the character of Burke 
would be one of the best correc- 
tives of the infirmities and short- 
comings of public men. His poli- 
tical writings abound in wisdom 
clothed in all the splendour of elo- 
quence, they are stamped with true 
greatness of soul, and the highest 
minds will for ever draw from them 
their noblest thoughts, their purest 
principles, their profoundest convic- 
tions. Thus genius if it too often 
fails in its conflict with the present, 
asserts its dominion over the future. 
To it belongs the task of forming 
the mind of unborn generations, of 
extending its influence into distant 
ages, and perhaps contributing at 
some future period to form a legis- 
lature that will submit itself entirely 
to the guidance of principle, and 
thus vindicate for itself the great 
poe of ‘ teaching the nations 

ow to live.’ 

Nor is there anything in the 
private life of Burke, as in those 
of some of his illustrious contempo- 
raries, to qualify the sentiment with 
which we must regard him. His 
home was the abode of every virtue, 
and while pacing with thoughtful 
steps the paths so familiar to him at 
Beaconsfield, we feel that no mere 
political greatness apart from moral 
superiority could exercise such a 
permanent influence upon the minds 
of men,—it is the purity of his cha- 
racter, combined with his intellect 
and knowledge, that enchains our 
affections and excites our admira- 
tion; and if any senator who has 
drawn lessons of conduct from the 
pages of Burke, or meditated on his 
career, escaping from the stifling 
atmosphere of Westminster and the 
din of debate, should seek for a few 
hours the shades of Beaconsfield, 
and hold in spirit brief communion 
with the mighty dead, he will re- 
turn with his sympathies enlarged, 
his motives purified, and his nerves 
braced for the discharge of every 
duty which his country may require 
of him. 


H. T. 


oe 
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THE PHILOBIBLON SOCIETY. 


yas Philobiblon Society consists 
ofa few noblemen and gentlemen 
—thirty-five, according to the list in 
the second volume of their Miscel- 
lanies—who are associated for the 
purpose of interchanging with each 
other, in a printed form, the literary 
curiosities which exist in their 
private collections, and essays of 
their own on historical and biblio- 
graphical matters. Such, at least, 
seems to be the object of their asso- 
ciation, as far as it is indicated b 

the majority of the papers printed. 
It is in keeping with this object that 
the Society should be unusuall 

select, and that an extremely ont 
number of their papers should be 
printed. It would be too much to 
expect of possessors of extraordinary 
MS. curiosities that they should dis- 
sipate the value of their collections 
by any procedure that would 
amount to full publication of the 
treasures they contain. The Society 
is not a publishing society, in the 
same sense that the Camden, Parker, 
Hakluyt, and other such Societies 
are. The object of these Societies, 


and of several like them, is to print 


old manuscripts, or to reprint rare 
books, which though of importance 
and value, are not such as to tempt 
trading publishers ; and the plan is 
such an excellent one, mt has 
proved so serviceable to literature 
of the graver kinds, that we are 
surprised that no society has been 
instituted for the publication of 
modern MSS. of high but unre- 
munerative character. Many im- 
portant works have lain for years in 
the desks of their authors, and many 
more have never been written, for 
want of the means of publication, 
which a society, on the plan of several 
now in operation, might provide, 
with far more significant results than 
are attained by the majority of such 
associations. The Philobiblon So- 
ciety, we repeat, has a more limited 
object than other Societies ; and in 

lacing before our readers the fol- 
owing notices and extracts, we are 
doing them a service somewhat out 
of the beaten path of reviewers, and 
introducing them to books to which 
very few of them are likely to obtain 

ect access. 

Among the most curious of the 
contentsof these volumesare thirteen 


unpublished letters of Laurence 
Sterne. Mr. John Murray, who 
contributes them from the MSS. 
collected by his father, justly says : 
‘The letters of Sterne which his 
biographers have preserved, are so 
few, that any addition to their 
number is welcome, more especially 
if they throw light on the character 
of the man, and serve to illustrate 
that ‘Shandean’ philosophy of which 
he was the type . . . . these letters 
introduce us to a character appa- 
rently unknown to all Sterne’s bio- 
graphers, but intimately connected 
with him by a tie, of the nature of 
which they would appear to leave no 
manner of doubt.’ They are ad- 
dressed to Miss Catherine de Four- 
mantel, one of a family of French 
Protestant refugees, living in York, 
where Sterne was a prebendary. 
They were written to her from 
London, whither Sterne had gone to 
reap the rich harvest of flattery and 
personal distinction which was one 
of the rewards of the publication of 
Tristram Shandy. Little or nothing 
seems to be ascertainable concerning 
this liaison beyond that which is 
contained in the letters themselves. 
Our first extract is a letter which 
was sent to ‘ Kitty,’ to be copied and 
addressed by her to some person 
unknown, whom Sterne desired to 
influence through her in his favour. 
The original is in Sterne’s hand. 
York, Jan. 1st (760). 
Sm,—I dare say you will wonder to 
receive an epistle from me, and the 
subject of it will surprise you still more, 
because it is to tell you something about 
books. There are two volumes just 
published here, which have made a great 
noise, and have had a prodigious run, 
for in two days after they came out, the 
bookseller sold two hundred, and con- 
tinues selling them very fast. It is the 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
which the author told me last night at 
our concert he had sent up to London, 
so perhaps you have seen it. If you 
have not seen it, pray get it and read it, 
becatuse it has a great character asa 
witty and smart book, and if you think 
so, your good word in town will do the 
author, I am sure, great service. You 
must understand he is a kind and 
generous friend of mine, whom Pro- 
vidence has attached to me in this part 
of the world where I came a stranger ; 
and I could not think how I could make 
a better return than by endeavouring to 
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make you a friend of him and his per- 
formance ; this is all my excuse for this 
liberty, which I hope you will excuse. 
His name is Sterne, a gentleman of great 
preferment, and a prebendary of the 
church of York, and has a great cha- 
racter in these parts as a man of 
learning and wit; the graver people, 
however, say ‘tis not fit for young ladies 
to read his book, so perhaps you'll think 
it not fit for a young lady to recommend 
it ; however, the nobility and great folks 
stand up mightily for it, and say ’tis a 
good book, though a little tawdry in 
some places. 


The following is equally curious, 
in a different way :— 


My pear Krrry,—I beg you will ac- 
cept of the enclosed sermon, which I 
do not make you a present of merely 
because it was wrote by myself, but 
because there is a beautiful character in 
it of a tender and compassionate mind, 
in the picture given of Elijah. Read it, 
my dear Kitty, and believe me when [ 
assure you that I see something of the 
same kind and gentle disposition in your 
heart which I have painted in the 
prophet’s, which has attached me so 
much to you and your interests, that I 
shall live and die, your affectionate and 
faithful LAURENCE STERNE. 


P.S.—If possible I will see you this 
afternoon, before I go to Mr. Fothergil’s. 
Adieu, dear friend! I had the pleasure 
to drink your health last night. 


In his other letters he tells ‘ dear, 
dear Kitty’ that his lodgings, ‘which, 
by the bye, are the genteelest in 
town,’ are always full of ‘ your great 
people of the first rank, who strive 
who shall most honour me; even 
all the bishops have sent their com- 

liments to me, and I set out on 

onday morning to pay my visits 
to them all.’ ‘I dined these 2 
days with 2 ladies of the bed- 
chamber ; then with Lord Rocking- 
ham, Lord Edgecombe, Lord Win- 
chelsea, Lord Littleton, a bishop, 
&e. &e. ‘Next Sunday Lord 
Rockingham takes me to Court.’ 
‘ My Lord Fauconberg has this day 
given me a hundred | sixty pounds 
a-year’ (the living of Coxwold), 
“which I hold with all my prefer- 
ment; so that all or the most part 
of my sorrows and tears are going 
to be wiped away.’ ‘I had a purse 
of guineas given me yesterday by a 
bishop.’ 4 am invited b 
Rockingham to be one of his suit 
when he goes to Windsor to be 
installed Knight of the Garter with 


Lord - 
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Prince Ferdinand.’ ‘These sepa- 
rations, my dear Kitty, however 
grievous to us both, must be for 
the present. God will open a door 
when we shall some time be much 
more together, and enjoy our de- 
sires without interruption. I have 
14 engagements to dine, now in 
my books, with the first nobility.’ 
F Phere is a fine print going to be 
done of me, so 1 shall make the 
most of myself, and sell both inside 
and out.’ 

We must conclude our extracts 
from this series of letters, every one 
of which is worth quoting, with the 
following :— 

London, May 8th, 1'76(o). 

My pear Kirry,—I have arrived here 
safe and sound, except for the hole in 
my heart which you have made, like a 
dear, enchanting slut as you are. I 
shall take lodgings this morning in 
Piecadilly or the Haymarket, and before 
I seal this letter, will let you know 
where to direct a letter to me, which 
letter I shall wait for by return of the 
post with great impatience ; so write, 
my dear love, without fail. I have the 

honours paid me, and most 
civilities shown me that were ever 
known from the great ; and am engaged 
already to ten noblemen and men of 
fashion to dine. Mr. Garrick pays me 
all and more honour than I could look 
for. I dined with him to-day, and he 
has promised numbers of great people 
to carry me to dine with’em. He has 
given me an order for the liberty of his 
boxes, and of every part of his house, 
for the whole season ; and indeed leaves 
nothing undone that can do me either 
service or credit. He has undertaken 
the management of the booksellers, and 
will procure me a great price ; but more 
of this in my next. 

And now, my dear girl! let me 
assure you of the truest friendship for 
you that ever man bore towards a 
woman. Wherever I am, my heart 
is warm towards you, and ever shall be, 
till it is cold forever. I thank you for 
the kind proof you gave me of your 
love, and of your desire to make my 
heart easy, in. ordering yourself to be 
denied to you know who; whilst I am 
so miserable to be separated from my 
dear, dear Kitty, it would have stabb’d 
my soul to have thought such a fellow 
could have the liberty of coming near 
ea I therefore take this proof of your 
ove and good principles most kindly, 
and have as much faith and dependence 
upon you in it, as if I was at your 
elbow. Would to God I was at this 
moment ! but I am sitting solitary and 
alone in my bedchamber (ten o'clock at 
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night, after the play), and would give a 
guinea for a squeeze of your hand. [I 
send my soul perpetually out to see 
what you are a-doing; I wish I could 
send my body with it. Adieu, dear and 
kind girl! and believe me ever your 
kind friend and most affectionate ad- 
mirer. I go to the oratorio this night. 
Adieu ! adieu ! 

P.S.—My service to your mamma. 

M. Sylvain Van de Weyer con- 
tributes the first of an intended 
series of letters (in French) upon 
the English who have written in 
the French language. We should 
have thought the subject a barren 
one, but the first letter is certainly 
@ very amusing and instructive 
pe of research concerning Thomas 

ales, or D’Héle, of whom the 
writer says :— 

J’ai eu beau interroger les hommes de 
lettres les plus instruits, j’ai eu la joie 
de m’assurer que la gloire de Thomas 
Hales n’avait point passé le détroit. Je 
dis la joie et non le chagrin, pour etre 
vrai en tout: car vous savez avec quelle 
orgeuilleuse satisfaction les bibliophiles, 
qui lisent d’ordinaire (quand ils lisent) 
ce que personne ne lit, triomphent en 
pareille occurrence. 

Thomas Hales carefully concealed 
his ‘antecedents’ from the friends 


he made in his new country, whither 


he went about 1770. Grétry, the 
musician, and the author of one of 
the most amusing and genial books 
ever written, the Mémoires sur la 
Musique, was the most intimate of 
the associates of Hales, and has left 
the greater portion of all that is to 
be known of the history of this 
singular genius. He asserts that 
Hales passed his youth in the En- 
glish navy. M. Arséne Houssaye, 
without apparently the slightest 
foundation—except perhaps, as we 
would suggest to Mt. Von de Weyer, 
the fact that England has produced 
a Sir Thomas Hales—makes him 
the son of an English baronet, and 
gives other details concerning him 
which M. Van de Weyer condemns 
as mere romance. It appears cer- 
tain, however, that Hales was a man 
of birth and also of fortune, the 
remains of which he dissipated in 
Paris, and reduced himself to a 
condition which sometimes bordered 
on nakedness and starvation. Hales, 
who changed his name to D’Héle, 
because ‘il faut. & Paris, quand on 
veut se faire un nom, avoir un nom 
que tout le monde puisse aisément 


Thomas Hales. 
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prononcer,” has, in consequence of 
this change, missed the reputation 
in England which certainly ought 
to attach to an Englishman who 
succeeded in metamorphosing him- 
self into the most impossible reverse 
of the English intellectual character 
—namely, a first-rate writer of light 
French comedy. His pieces are 
classics in France to this very day. 
The famous Jugement de Midas was 
his first production. It was written 
for Grétry to compose to, and was 
a sort of musical satire upon the 
absurd pretensions to musical con- 
noisseurship which were at the time 
almost universal in Paris. Its pro- 
duction was at first opposed by the 
actors and the Court; but it was 
finally brought out with great effect 
at the private theatricals of Madame 
de Montesson, who herself took a 
art in the piece. ‘ History,’ says 
Vande We er, ‘has not deigned 
to occupy itself with the rage for 
private theatricals which at this 
period possessed all classes of 
society, from the Queen Marie 
Antoinette to Mdlle. Guimard, from 
the great “bourgeois du marais,” 
to the labourers of the faubourgs. 
The greatest nobles, the gravest 
public functionaries, the most stiff- 
starched ladies, were enrolled in 
companies of amateurs, which were 
ordinarily directed by some favourite 
actor.’ This piece quickly became 
the admiration of Paris, and its pro- 
duction by an Englishman the asto- 
nishment of critics. ‘Nous n’avons 
u,’ says Grimm, ‘nous empécher 
‘etres forts étonnés & Paris qu'un 
étranger eit si bien saisi et les 
convenances de notre théatre et le 
génie. de notre langue, méme dans 
un genre d’ouvrage ou les nuances 
du style échappeut plus aisément 
eut-étre que dans aucun autre.’ 
Harpe made it a classic by 
praising it: nor was the ability to 
seize the subtlest shades of French 
character, the only or the chief merit 
of this eccentric writer. He exer- 
cised a real and original influence 
on the French drama. ‘On admira 
qw'il eut été “le premier depuis dix 
ans & la comédie Italienne qui eut 
arlé Frangais” [Grimm]; et le pub- 
ic, fatigué de drames larmoyants, 
et denués d’intérét, applaudit vive- 
ment & Ja franche gaieté de cet 
opéra comique, 
Dont Marmontel n’avait pas faitles vers.’ 
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La Harpe said that ‘ Favart, et 
d’Héle aprés lui, meritaient le pre- 
mier rang dans le genre de drame 
ou ils ont travaillé,’ and owned that 
L’Amant Jalour, which followed 
the Jugement de Midas, ‘lui parais- 
sait le chef-d’euvre de l'opéra 
comique.’ The other pieces, almost 
equally successful, which Hales 
produced, are the Evénemens Im- 
prévus and Gilles Ravisseur. ‘The 
works of Hales,’ writes M. Van de 
Weyer, ‘are remembered upon the 
Continent by all men of taste.’ 
‘Dans une monarchie absolu, tem- 
pérée par des chansons, tout a son 
importance ;’ and this gentleman 
has earned our sincere thanks for 
having awakened us to the flatter- 
ing fact that an Englishman has 
been able to wield so subtle a mode 
of influence as that of the French 
comic drama. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes supplies a 
series of extracts from one of Bos- 
well’s note-books. They consist 
chiefly of bon-mots of Boswell’s own, 
related, Cesar-wise, in the third 
person. We have seldom been so 
much amused, but it is almost 
needless to say that our irrepres- 
sible laughter has been at, not with, 
the jester, in nine cases out of ten. 
The tenth, however, sometimes 
happens to be sound wit and sense. 
Here are specimens of various 
kinds :— 


Lord Auchinleck was one of the most 
firm and indefatigable judges that ever 
lived. Brown, at Utrecht, said ‘he was 
one of those great beams that are placed 
here and there to support the edifice of 
society.’ 


Boswell compared himselftotheancient 
Corinthian brass. ‘I aim,’ said he, ‘a 
composition of an infinite variety of 
ingredients. I have been formed by a 
vast number of scenes of the most dif- 
ferent natures, and I question if any 
uniform education could have produced 
a character so agreeable.’ 


Boswell complained that he had too 
good a memory in trifles, which pre- 
vented his remembering things of con- 
sequence. ‘ My head,’ said he, ‘ is like 
@ tavern, in which a club of low punch- 
drinkers have taken up the room might 
have been filled with lords that drink 
Burgundy ; but it is not in the land- 
lord’s power to dispossess them,’ 


_ Boswell was talking away one evening 
in St. James's park, with much vanity : 
said his friend Temple, ‘ We have heard 


” me. 
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of many kinds of hobbyhorses, but, Bos- 
well, you ride upon yourself.’ 


Erskine and Boswell were one day 
sauntering in Leicester-field, and talk- 
ing of the famous scheme of squaring 
the circle ; ‘Come, come,’ says Boswell, 
‘let us circle the square, and that will 
be as good.’ So the two poets took a 
walk round the square, laughing at the 
conceit. 


The difference between satire in 
London and in Scotland is this: in 
London you are not intimately known, 
so the satire is thrown at you from a 
distance, and, however keen, does not 
tear and mangle you as when you are 
hacked and hewed with a coarse weapon 
close to you. In London the attack on 
character is clean boxing, in Scotland it 
is grappling. They tear your hair, 
scratch your face, get you down in the 
mire, and not only hurt, but disfigure 
and debase you. 


My wife was angry at the silk cloak 
of Veronica being ill-made, and said it 
could not be altered. ‘Then,’ said I, 
‘it must be a Persian cloak ; alluding 
to the silk called Persian, and to the 
unalterable Persian law. 


Mons. d’Ankerville paid me the com- 
pliment that I was the man of genius 
who had the best heart he had ever 
known ; instancing Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau. 


Talking of myself to Abbate Cotti, a 
Corsican priest, and regretting the king 
had not yet promoted me, I said, ‘Mon- 
sieur, il ne me manque que la base. Je 
suis déj& la statue.’ 


Boswell was one day complaining that 
he was sometimes dull. ‘Yes, yes,’ 
cried Lord Kames, ‘Homer sometimes 
nods.’ Boswell being too much elated 
with this, my lord added, ‘ indeed, Sir, 
it is the only chance you have of resem- 
bling Homer.’ 

My only objection to living in London 
is, that there is too much space and too 
little time. 

Lord Mountstuart said it was ob- 
served I was like Charles Fox. ‘Ihave 
been told so,’ said I, ‘ You’re much 
uglier,’ said Colonel James Stuart, with 
his sly drollery. I turned to him full 
as sly and as droll, ‘Does your wife 
think so, Colonel James? Young 
Burke said ‘ Here there was less meant 
than meets the ear.’ 


When I was warm, telli.g of my own 
consequence and generosity, my wife 
made some cool, humbling remark upon 
I flew into a violent passion ; I 
said, ‘If you throw cold water upon a 
plate of iron much heated, it will crack 
into shivers.’ 
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A forward fellow asked Boswell one 
day the character of a certain general 
officer. ‘Sir,’ said Boswell, ‘the gen- 
tleman is a general, and I do not choose 
to enter into particulars.’ 


At the court of Saxe Gotha there 
were two ladies of honour, Mdlles. de 
Rickslepen, very pretty, but very little. 
Boswell said to a baron of the court, 
‘Monsieur, il fant les prendre comme 
les alouettes, par la demie-douzaine.’ 

Asparagus is like gentility ; it cannot 
be brought to table, till several genera- 
tions from the dunghill. 


Boswell said, ‘When we see a man of 
eminence, we desire nothing more than 
to be of his acquaintance; we then wish 
to have him for acompanion ; and when 
we have attained that, we are impatient 
to gain a superiority over him. Such is 
the restless progress of man.’ 

Imagine Boswell ‘impatient to 
gain a superiority over’ Johnson! 

The Duke d’Aumale contributes 
‘Notes et documens relatifs 4 Jean, 
Roi de France, et & sa captivité en 
Angleterre.’ This contribution is of 
considerable historical interest, but 
it is not of a nature to allow of 
extract or condensation. It consists 
chiefly of detailed accounts of the 
king’s expenses while in England ; 
andthe hitherto inedited documents, 
with the Duke d’Aumale’s remarks, 
oceupy nearly two hundred pages. 
It will interest bibliographers to 
know that John gave ‘four sous 
four deniers’ for a Romans du 
Renart, ‘twenty-eight sous eight 
deniers’ for a Romans du Loherene 
Garin, and ‘ten sous’ for a Romans 
du tournoiemént d’ Antechrist. We 
have also information as to the cost 
of bookbinding in the fourteenth 
century. Thirty-two deniers were 
paid to ‘ Marguerite la relieresse 

our couvrier de neuf’ a French 

ible, and putting four clasps upon 
it; ‘Jacques’ received three sous 
six deniers ‘ pour relier un des bre- 
viaires de la chapelle, mettre une 
ais toute neuve, couvrir d’une pel de 
vermeil, le broder et blanchir:’ a 
‘garniture de clous de laiton’ for 
a Romans de Guilon cost twenty 
deniers. The sous, it must be remem- 
bered, was in those cases not the 
modern French sous, but the twen- 
tieth of the English pound, and the 
denier the twelfth of that, or one 


Curzon contributes ‘The 
Editio Princeps of a newly-dis- 
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covered Biblical work’ called the 
Book of the Conversation of God 
with Moses on Mount Sinai. It is 
in five chapters, and is translated 
by the celebrated Arabic scholar, 
the Rev. W. Cureton, from an Arabic 
MS. of the fifteenth century, com- 
piled for the Christians of the Coptic 
church, and containing, besides the 
present book, ‘ Sayings of the Sages, 
Aristotle, Socrates, Elias of Nisibis, 
and others ;’ ‘ Things typical of the 
Holy Trinity ;’ ‘ Questions and An- 
swers of Lokman, the sage ;’ ‘On the 
Custom of girding the Loins at the 
time of Prayer ;’ and other pieces, 
all of which, we imagine, would be 
worth publishing. The following 
verses are remarkable :— 


Then Moses said to the Lord, Oh 
Lord, what is thy meat and what is thy 
drink, and what is thy clothing ? 

The Most High God answered, My 
meat is the tears of sinners when they 
weep over their sins; my drink is the 
repentance of those who repent of them; 
and my clothing is the praise of the 
angels, and the thanksgivings of the 
souls of those who have escaped from 
their iniquities, 

Then Moses said to the Lord, Oh 
Lord, dost thou sleep or not? 

The Lord said unto Moses, I never 
sleep; but take a cup and fill it with 
water. 

Then Moses took a cup and filled it 
= water, as the Lord commanded 

im. 

Then the Lord cast into the heart of 
Moses the breath of slumber; so he 
slept, and the cup fell from his hand, 
and the water which was therein was 
spilled. 

Then Moses awoke from his sleep. 
Then said God to Moses, I declare by 
my power, and by my glory, that if I 
were to withdraw my providence from 
the heavens and the earth, for no longer 
a space of time than thou hast slept, 
they would at once fall to ruin and con- 
fusion, like as the cup fell from thy hand. 


Mr. Edward Cheney communi- 


cates some ‘Notices concerning 
John Cabot and his son Sebastian ; 
transcribed and translated from ori- 
inal manuscripts in the Marcian 
ibrary at Venice, by Rawdon 
Brown.’ These notices prove Sebas- 
tian Cabot’s claim to the discove 
of the variation of the needle, whic 
has been disputed, and attributed to 
a pilot of Dieppe, who wrote an 
account of it in the year 1534. We 
have here letters dated 1522, in 
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which Cabot's discovery is men- 
tioned. : 
Mr. Milnes contributes, from his 
valuable collection of auto, hs, 
several letters from the Earl of 
Strafford to his third wife. ‘They 
are,’ as Mr. Milnes says, ‘charming 
specimens of the familiar communi- 
cations of the period, and they ex- 
hibit a gaiety of heart, and habitual 
friendliness of feeling, that plea- 
santly modify the gloomy features 
of Wentworth's historicportraiture.’ 
The improbability that the majority 
of our readers will ever have an op- 
portunity of hearing or seeing more 
of the Philobiblon Miscellanies than 
we present to them in this article, 
justifies us in indulging freely in 
extract. Here isa letter characteris- 
tic both of the writer and his time : 


Sweet Hartte. Noe sooner had [ 
closed my other letter, but I recieved 
yours of the 26" of the last. Mr. 
Aldersey hath been here. And brought 
me your letter. As for S' Edwarde 
Loftus, I heare nothing of him. I trust 
I shall see you before he gette hither, 
which-sorts well, I am persuaded, w™ 
his desires. lett not itt trouble you 
w whom I am angry or not angry, for 
I will awarrantt you it shall do noe body 
any great hurtt, and allbeit I am not 
apte to beleeve every man doth not me 
wronge who professeth the contrary, yet 
I will not run wilde presently for all 
that in these matters of liking or not 
liking I ever followe as I apprehende 
myself, not the sense or opinion of any 
bodyels. if you winne my Lady Dillon’s 
money, you serve her right enoughe. 
on Satterday my lord her husbande 
wrought himself soe out of breathe to 
winne a wadger of five pounds, carring 
of earth w™ a wheel-barrow to a ponde 
heade, as after the losse of his money he 
fell a spewing most devoutly, and myself 
a laughing most hartely. This is the 
life we leade. this day seaven night I 
beginn my jurney. but to you in your 
eare I am commanded by the K to wate 
upon him at Newmarkett by the way, 
w will keepe me longer by a weeke 
from you than I intended. .... I 
assure myself of a harty wellcum from 
yous and soe may you be most confident 

on Se prewes ihe team yen. 

our loving husbande, 
WENTWORTH. 
Munday, 3 octob. 1636. 


The following paragraphs are from 


a long letter, written from London, - 


where the plague was raging, but 
without much effect, as it appears, 
upon Wentworth's spirits = 
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I conceave you might bring an ill 
custome upon y'self, to give presents to 
y" goddaughters, and therefore conceave 
it best to forbeare it in the case of Sir 
Ro. Meredeth, and being well begun 
towards him, itt will be well followed in 
all other folks cases. Your charity to 
my Lady Branstone I commende. I 
am gladde that yourself and children are 
soe well, nor need you apprehende the 
letter can be thought long by me, that 
brings me soe news from any one 
ofyou:... y picture in great you 
shall have, and one im little, if I can 
possibly procure .it; but Mr. Hawshins 
hath soe much worke as I feare he will 
not have time to spare. . Iahall 
speake with Will. Raylson concerning 
the motto you mention, and as for your 
poetrye it will cum to noe greate effecte, 
your witts lie a graver way than sorts 
w" mating of verses. I should think 
S* Lorenzoe Cane’s Fancye should lie 
better that way, ther is a great skill 
to apte a manself for that he findes 
nature inclines him to: that’s wisely and 
weightely expressed now: is it not? 
You meet with many such in Mr. 
Braithwaite’s letter... . The Cardi- 
nall Infanta is marched away into 
France with an armye of twenty thou- 
sande horse, and foote withoute number. 
Galla, the Emperor’s Generall is to 
follow after him. ... but what's all 
this to your wenches, what's all this to 

ou? 

I had the grace to remember your 
service to my Ladye of Ormonde, but in 
trothe had not the memory or any witts 
about me soe farre as to remember it to 
the rest... . Yet to obtaine your re- 
mission I must tell you sum newes fitt 
and reasonable for Ladyes. My Ladye 
of Ormonde is not so inclined to be fatte 
as we thought she was at dublin: my 
lady Mac Carthy to my eye, improves 
not in her beauty: my Ladye sister to 
Castle-haven if shee be not the hand- 
somest of the company her La‘? is much 
mistaken. yet be it spoken to you in 
— without prophanation never the 

to her beauty, my Lord of Or- 
monde’s younger sister seems to me 
much the handsommer, only, if I were 
of her counsell I should desire her to 
bewaire least she grew fatte too soon. 
— Ladye Thurles has the mine of a 
ly of witt and spiritt; soe you have all 
IT have to trouble youw™. ... I be- 
seeche you to pardone me, for in truth 
I was so blockishe and amased im good 
company as Tam able to give you noe 
relation of what they were or how they 
were. 


On the 4th of February, 1640, 
Strafford wrote to his wife, ‘the 
charge is now cuminn, and I am 
now able, I prayse God, t2 tell you 
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that I conceave there is nothing 
capitall ; and for the reste, I knowe 
at the worste, his Ma’ will pardon 
all, without hurting my fortune, and 
then we shall co ten , by God's 
grace. On the ist of May follow- 
ing, he was executed. 

he cheerful and dignified do- 
mesticity of these letters reminds 
us very much of the correspondence 
of Lady Rachel Russell. 

Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley contributes 
a short autobiography of Chief- 
Justice Heath, dating 1648. The 
original is entirely in the autograph 
of Sir Robert, and is valuable 
as supplying the correction of seve- 
ral errors of detail into which Lord 
Campbell has fallen. 

The most important paper in the 
collection is M. Delepierre’s coutri- 
bution which he styles ‘ Doute 
historique.’ The ‘Doute’ is as to 
the reality of the burning of Joan 
of Are at Rouen, in 1431. It is 
well known that there was a tra- 
dition in France of her having es- 
eaped death at the hands of the 
English, who were said to have 
substituted some malefactor in her 
stead: but this tradition has hi- 
therto ranked with Harold’s survival 
of the Battle of Hastings. M. 
Delepierre has been enabled, by re- 
search and peculiar good fortune, to 
bring together a mass of testimony 
which, to say the least of it, justifies 
the title of his contribution. It is 
an historical fact that, for reasons 
unknown, the Pucelle (or the person 
suffering in herstead) was carefully 
concealed from the public gaze at 
the time of execution; a circum- 
stance which would naturally have 

iven rise to rumours of her escape 

m death; so that the mere ex- 
istence of such a tradition goes for 
nothing. In 1440 there wasso firm 
a belief, in France, in the survival 
of the heroine, that an impostor 
claimed her name, and found many 
believers. The French parliament 
was at some pains to disprove her 
pretensions. The imposture was 
repeated several times, and each 
time authoritatively put down. 
There are, however, many testi- 
monies to the existence of a Joan of 
Are at a date much later than that 
of the burning at Rouen, and this 
one seems to have met with no such 
opposition. The King of France 
had ennobled Joan, her parents, her 
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brothers, and her posterity, and 
ordered that her brothers should 
bear the name of ‘De Lys.’ Pas- 
quier gives an extract from some 
public papers of Orleans in which, 
in the year 1444 (thirteen years 
after the Pucelle’s reputed mar- 
tyrdom), Pierre De Lys, chevalier, 
brother of the Pucelle, receives an 
island in the river Loire, which it 
seems he had formerly possessed, 
and had given up upon entering the 
king’s service, in company with his 
sister, ‘Jeanne la Pucelle,’ with 
whom ‘ during his absence and until 
the present time (1444) he had 
exposed himself in the king’s ser- 
vice,’ &c. Had this been a pretender, 
travelling about with a pretended 
‘Jeanne la Pucelle,’ it is not likely 
the restoration would have been 
conceded, or that the impostors 
would have escaped exposure. The 
Chronicle of Metz, after describin 

the taking and burning of Joan o 

Are, adds, ‘ as they say, for the con- 
trary has since been proved. The 
Chronicle of Lorraine, in relating the 
events of the siege of Compiegne, 
says that the Pucelle was lost sight 
of in the general confusion, and that 
her fate was unknown. To these 
arguments M. Delepierre adds the 
following to prove that she not only 
escaped martyrdom, but lived to be 
a wife. 

The Pére Vignier, an enthusiastic 
bibliographer, in searching some old 
manuscripts at Metz, found, among 
certain local notices, an account of 
a visit paid to Metz by ‘la Pucelle 
Jehanne,’ who had been resident at 
‘la Grange oz Ormes,’ and was 
‘ brought to Metz to speak to some 
of the gentry of Metz, and called 
herself Claude.’ She is described as 
having visited her brothers, one of 
whom was called ‘ Messire Pierre’ 
and was ‘chevalier,’ and the other 
‘le petit Jehan, ecuyer.’ This was 
on the 20th of May, 1436. The next 
day, the brothers took Joan to 
Boquelon ; she saw and conversed 
with many people, ‘and was known 
by many signs for the Pucelle 
Jehanne of France.’ She went to 
several neighbouring places, among 
others to Erlon, where she re- 
mained some time, and was much 
sought after, and was acknowledged 
by all who saw her for the true 
Pucelle, and was at last married to 
Mons. de Hermoise, chevalier, and 
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lived with him at Metz. The Pére 
Vignier did not place implicit faith 
in this extraordinary manuscript ; 
but a strange corroboration of its 
truth afterwards appeared. The 
bibliographer was one day dining 
with M. des Armoises of Lorraine, 
when some question arose as to the 
genealogy of the host, and the 
result was that the family archives 
were submitted to his inspection. 
In turning over these long-undis- 
turbed documents, he came upon a 
contract of marriage between Ro- 
bert des Armoises and ‘la Pucelle 
d'Orléans.’ This discovery made a 
great noise at the time, and a copy 
of the ancient account of the 
Pucelle’s visit to Metz was pub- 
lished in Dom Calmet’s Histoire de 
Lorraine. In 1740, when the sen- 
sation this discovery had made was 
passed over, a member of the Lite- 
rary Society of Orleans found 
among the archives of the city 
@ memorandum of one Jacques 
l’Argentier, who, under the date of 
1435, entered the sum of eleven 
francs eight sous for entertainment 
of a messenger who had brought 
letters to Jehanne la Pucelle, and 
another of twelve livres, paid by the 


magistrates, August 21, 1436, to 
Jehan de Lys, brother of Jehanne 
la Pucelle, to enable him to return 


to his sister. It is further men- 
tioned that he had been received b 

the king, whohad presented him with 
a gratuity of one hundred francs. 
There is also in 1436 a charge of‘ six 
livres parisis’ for the carriage of a 
letter from Jehanne la Pucelle, at 
Arlon, to the king at Lorcher ; and 
again, ‘to Jehanne Darmoises, as a 
present offered toher, August 1, 1439, 
after deliberation by the town coun- 
cil, forservices performed byheratthe 
siege of the said town, two hundred 
and ten livres.’ The mention of 
the name ‘ Armoises’ in these three 
testimonies, so unconnected and 
incidental; the occurrence of. the 
name of the place, Erlon or Arlon, 
in two; the improbability that 
forgeries so elaborately contrived, 
if they were forgeries, should have 
been made for no purpose, but 
allowed to lie in oblivion—are cer- 
tainly very strong points, and con- 


stitute in combination an argument - 
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which future historians must pause 
to consider. 

It may be objected that Pope 
Calistus IIL, in delegating in the 
year 1455 acommission of inquiry 
into the justice of the sentence 
which condemned the Pucelle to 
death, made no question of her fate, 
nor did any part of the testimony 
of more than a hundred witnesses 
raise any such question. But the 
Pere Vignier observes that this 
commission was appointed simply to 
determine the question of her 
orthodoxy: she had been con- 
demned as a heretic and a renegade ; 
the questica was whether or not 
the condemnation was just, and not 
whether the execution of the sen- 
tence had really taken place. 

Such is the summary of M. 
Delepierre’s not very lucidly stated 
arguments. We leave it in the 
hands of our readers without com- 
ment, only remarking that the as- 
serted circumstance of the Pucelle’s 
having called herself by a false 
name at the time of the visit to 
Metz suggests an appropriate 
solution of much of the difliculty 
which, at first sight, opposes an ac- 
ceptance of the views offered by 
this remarkable ‘ Doute historique.’ 

The remaining contributions to 
the Miscellanies are, for the most 
part, of a nature to interest only 
the bibliographical or historical 
antiquary. Some of the papers seem 
scarcely worthy of the costly print 
and the good company in which 
find themselves. It is with much 
hesitation that we venture upon 
any public criticism of an under- 
taking so nearly private as this; 
but we trust that the gentlemen 
who compose this select little 
‘ Society’ will excuse us for remark- 
ing on a want of definiteness in 
their object. If they carry out 
their plan so as to include all rare 
or unpublished works, or pleasant 
gossipy researches, which may have 
as good a right as some of the 
papers here published to a place in 
the series, we do not see where the 
Miscellanies are to stop. Cer- 
tainly the new library at the 
British Museum will be too small to 
hold them. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


A Tale of the War. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ &e. 


Cuarrer XXV. 
‘DARK AND DREARY.’ 


HE pea-soup thickness of a 
TSon fog is melting into 
drizzling rain. The lamp-posts and 
area railings in Mayfair are drip- 
ping with wet, like the bare 
copses and leafless hedges miles 
off in the country. It is a raw, 
miserable day, and particularly 
detestable in this odious town, as a 
tall old gentleman seems to think 
who has just emerged from his 
hotel into the chill, moist atmo- 
sphere; and whose well wrapped-u 
exterior, faultless goloshes, an 
neat umbrella denote one of that 
class who are seldom to be met 
with in the streets during the 
winter season. As he picks his 
way along the sloppy pavement, he 
turns to scan the action of every 
horse that splashes by, and ven- 
tures, moreover, on sundry peeps 
under passing bonnets with a per- 
tinacity, and, at the same time, an 
air of unconsciousness that prove 
how habit can become second 
nature. The process generally 
terminates in disappointment, not 
to say disgust, and Sir Harry 
Beverley—for it is no less a person 
than the Somersetshire Baronet— 
walks on, apparently more and 
more dissatisfied with the world in 
eneral at every step he takes. As 
e paces through Grosvenor-square 
he looks wistiully about him, as 
though for some means of escape. 
He seems bound on an errand for 
which he has no great fancy, and 
once or twice he is evidently on the 
ag of turning back. Teduin 
y his increase of pace in South 
Audley-street, his courage would 
appear to be failing him rapidly ; 
but the aspect of Chesterfield 
House, the glories of which he 
remembers well in its golden time, 
reassures him ; and with an inward 
ejaculation of ‘poor D’Orsay!’ and 
a mental vision of that extraordi- 
nary man, who conquered the world 
with the aid only of his whiskers 
and his cab-horse, Sir Harry walks 
VOL, LVI, NO. CCCXXXI. 


on. They are pleasant to look back 
upon, thinks the worn old ‘man of 
the world’—‘ those days of Crocky’s 
and Newmarket, and cheerful 
Melton with its brilliant gallops, 
and cozy little dinners, and snug 
parties of whist. London, too, was 
very different in my time. Society 
was not so large, and we’ (meaning 
the soliloquist and his intimate 
friends) ‘could do what we liked. 
Ah! if I had my time to come 
over again!’ and something seems 
to knock at Sir Harry’s heart, as 
he thinks if indeed he could live 
life over once more, how differently 
he would spend it. So thinks every 
man who lives for aught but doing 
good. It is dreadful at last to look 
along the valley that was once 
spread before us so glad and sunny, 
teeming with corn and wine and 
oil, and to see how barren we have 
left it. Count your good actions on 
your fingers, as the wayfarer counts 
the miles he has passed, or the 
trader his gains, or the sportsman 
his successes—can you reckon one 
a day? a week? a month? a year? 
And yet you will want a large 
stock to balance those in the other 
scale. Man is a reasoning being 
anda free agent: he makes astrange 
use of both privileges. 

At last Sir Harry stops in front 
of a neat little house with the 
brightest of knockers and the 
rosiest of muslin curtains, and 
flowers in its windows, and an air 
of cheerful prettiness even in this 
dull dark day. 

A French servant, clean and 
sunshiny as French servants always 
are, answers the visitor’s knock, 
and announces that ‘ Monsieur’ has 
been ‘de Service;’ orin other words, 
that Captain Ropsley has that morn- 
ing come ‘off guard.’ Whilst the 
Baronet divente kimaclf of his super- 
fluous clothing in an outer room, let 
us take a peep at the Guardsman in 
his luxurious little den. 

Ropsley understands 
D 


comfort 
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thoroughly, and his rooms are as 
tastefully furnished and as nicely 
arranged as though there were 
present the genius of feminine order 
to preside over his retreat. Not 
that such is by any means the case. 
Ropsley is well aware that he owes 
much of his success in life to the 
hardness of his heart, and he is not 
a man to throw a a single point 
in the game for the sake of the 
sunniest smile that ever wreathed a 
fair false face. He is no more a 
man of pleasure than he is a man of 
business, though with him, pleasure 
is business, and business is pleasure. 
He has a sound calculating head, a 
cool resolute spirit, an abundance 
of nerve, no sentiment, and hardly 
any feeling whatever. Just the 
man to succeed, and he does 
succeed in his own career, such as 
itis. He has established a reputa- 
tion for fashion, a position in the 
world; with a slender income he 
lives in the highest society, and on 
the best of everything ; and he has 
no one to thank for all these advan- 
tages but himself. As he lies 
back in the depths of his luxurious 
arm-chair, smoking a cigar, and 
revelling in the coarse witticisms of 
Rabelais, whose strong pungent 
satire and utter want of refinement 
are admirably in accordance with 
his own turn of mind, a phrenologist 
would at once read his character in 
hisbroad but not prominent forehead, 
his cold, eat-like, grey eye, and the 
habitual sneer playmg round the 
corners of an otherwise fa 

mouth. Handsome though it be, 
it is not a face the eye loves to look 
upon. During the short interval 
that elapses between his servant's 
announcement and his visitor's 
entrance, Ropsley has time to 
dismiss Rabelais completely from 
his mind, to run over the salient 
points of the conversation which he 
is determined to have with Sir 
Harry, and to work out ‘in the 
rough’ twoor three intricate calcula- 
tions, which are likely somewhat to 
astonish that hitherto unconscious 
individual. He throws away his 
cigar, for he defers to the prejudices 
of the ‘old school,’ and shaking his 
friend cordially by the hand, wel- 


comes him to town, stirs the fire,- 


and looks, as indeed he feels, de- 
lighted to see him. 
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Sir ee admires his young 
friend much, there is something 
akin im their two natures: but the 
acquired shrewdness of the elder 
man is no match for the strong 
intellect and determined will of his 
junior. ; 

‘I have come up as you desired, 
my dear fellow,’ said the Baronet, 
‘and brought Constance with me. 
We are at ——’s Hotel, where, by 
the way, they’ve got a deuced bad 
cook: and having arrived last 

ight, here I am this morning.’ 

“Dossier bowed, as he always did 
at the mention of Miss Beverley’s 
name ; it was a queer sort of half- 
malicious little bow. Then looking 
her father straight inthe face with his 
cold bright eye, he said, abruptly— 
‘ We've got into a devil of a mess, 
and I required to see you imme- 
diately.’ 

Sir Harry started, and turned 
pale. It was not the first ‘ devil of 
a@ mess’ +g that he 
had been in, t he felt he was 
getting too old for the process, and 
was beginning to be tired of it. 

‘Those bills, I suppose,’ he ob- 
served, nervously; ‘1 expected as 
"ted odded. ‘We could 

ey m . ‘We cou 
have atk the two,’ said he, ‘and 
renewed the third, had it not been 
for Green's rascality and Bolter's 
failure. However, it is too late to 
talk of all that now; read that 
letter, Sir Harry, and then tell me 
whether you do not think we are 
what Jonathan calls “slightly up a 

He handed the Baronet alawyer’s 
letter as he spoke. The latter 
grew paler and paler as he proceeded 
in its perusal, at its conclusion he 
crushed it in his hand, and swore a 
great oath. ‘ 

‘I can do nothing more,’ he said, 
ina hoarse voice; ‘I am dipped now 
till I cannot get another farthing. 
The estate is so tied up by those 
accursed i ttlements, that 
I must not cut a stick of timber at 
my own door. If Bolter had paid 
we could have gone on. The vil- 
lain! what right had he to incur 
liabilities he could not meet, and 
put honest men in the hole?’ 

‘What right, indeed ?’ answered 
the Guardsman, with a quiet 
smile, that seemed to say he 
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thought the argument might apply 
to other cases than that of poor 
Bolter. ‘I ama man of no posi- 
tion, Sir Harry, and no property ; 
if I go I shall scarcely be missed. 
Now with you itis diferent : your 
fall would make a noise in the world, 
and a positive crash down in Somer- 
setshire’ (the Baronet winced). 
‘ However, we should neither of us 
like to lose caste and character 
without an effort. Is there nothing 
can be done ?’ 

Sir Harry looked more and more 
perplexed. ‘Time,’ he muttered, 
‘time; if we could only get a little 
time. Can’t you see these fellows, 
my dear Ropsley, and talk to them 
a little, and show them their own 
interests? I give you carte blanche 
to act for me. I must trust all to 
you. I don’t see my way.’ 

Ropsley pushed a wide red 
volume, something like an enlarged 
betting-book, across the table. It 
was his regimental order-book, and 
on its veracious columns was in- 
scribed the appalling fact that 
‘leave of absence had been granted 
to Lieutenant and Captain Ropsley 
for an indefinite period, on wrgent 
private affairs.’ Sir Harry’s hand 
trembled as he returned it. He 
had been so accustomed to consult 
his friend and confederate on all 
occasions, he had so completely ac- 
quired the habit of deferring to his 
judgment and depending on his 
energy, that he felt now completely 
at a loss as he thought of the difli- 
culties he should have to face un- 
anes one alone. = — with 
uncon anxiety that he gasped 
out, ‘D—— it, Ropsley, you don’t 
mean to leave the ship just at the 
instant she gets aground ?’ 

‘I have only secured my retreat, 
like a good general,’ answered 
Ropsley, with a smile; ‘ but never 
fear, Sir Harry, I have no intention 
of leaving you in the lurch. Never- 
theless, you are a man of more ex- 
perience than myself, you have been 
at this sort of thing for a good 
many years: before we go any 
further, I should like to ask you 
once more, is there no —_ you can 

bhi 


hit upon, have you nothing to pro- 
pose ?’ 
‘Nothing, on my honour,’ an- 


swered Sir Harry. ‘I am at my 


wits’ end. The money must be got, 
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and paid too, for these fellows won't 
hear of a compromise. I can’t raise 
another farthing. You must have 
been cleared out long ago. Ropsley, 
it strikes me we are both beaten out 
of the field.’ 

‘Not yet, Sir Harry,’ observed 
Ropsley, quietly ; ‘ I have a plan, if 

ou approve of it, and think it can 
be done.’ 

‘By Jove! I always said you 
were the cleverest fellow in Eng- 
land,’ burst out poor Sir Harry, 
eagerly grasping at the shadow of a 
chance. ‘ Let us have it, by all 
means. Approve of it! I'llapprove 


of anything that will only get us 
clear of this scrape. Come, out 
with it, Ropsley. at is it?” 


‘Sit down, Sir Harry,’ said 
Ropsley, for the Baronet was pacing 
nervously up and down the room; 
‘let us talk things over quietly, 
and in a business-like manner. Ever 
since the day that I came over to 
Beverley from Everdon—(by the 
way, that was the first good bottle 
of claret I drank in Somersetshire) 
—ever since that day you and I 
have been intimate friends. I have 
profited by your experience and 
great knowledge of the world; and. 
you, I think, have derived some ad- 
vantage from my energy and pains- 
taking in the many matters with 
which we have been concerned. I 
take all the credit of that affair 
about the mines in Argyllshire, and 
it would be affectation on my part 
to pretend I did not know i had 
been of great use to you in the 
business.’ 

‘True enough, my dear fellow,’ 
answered the Baronet, looking some- 
what alarmed; ‘if I had not sold, 
as you advised, I should have been 
“done” that time, and I confess 
in all probability’ —‘ ruined,’ the 
Baronet was going to say, but he 
checked himself, and substituted 
the expression, ‘much hampered 


Ww.” 

‘Well, Sir Harry,’ resumed his 
friend, ‘ you and I are men-of the 
world; we all know the humbu 
fellows talk about friendship and 
that. It would be absurd for us to 
converse in such a strain, but yet a 
man has his likes and dislikes. You 
are one of the few people I care for, 
and I will do for you what I would 
not do for any other man on earth.’ 
D2 
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Sir Harry stared. Though by no 
means a person of much natural 
penetration, he had yet an acquired 
shrewdness, the effect of long inter- 
course with his fellow-creatures, 
which bade him as a general rule to 
mistrust a kindness; and he looked 
now as if he scented a quid pro quo 
in the generous expressions of his 
associate. 

Ropsley kept his cold grey eye 
fixed on him, and proceeded— I 
have already said, I am a “man of 
straw,” and if I go it matters little 
to any one but myself. They will 
ask after me for two days in the 
bow-window at White’s, and there 
will be an end of it. I sell out, 
which will not break my heart, as I 
hate soldiering ; and I start quietly 
for the Continent, where I go to the 
devil my own way, and at my own 
pace. estina lente ; [am areason- 
able man, and easily satisfied. You 
will allow that this is not your case.’ 

Poor Sir Harry could only shuffle 
uneasily in his chair, and bow his 
acquiescence. 

‘Such being the state of affairs,’ 
proceeded Ropsley, and the hard 
grey eye grew harder than ever, 
and seemed to screw itself like a 
gimlet into the Baronet’s working 
physiognomy ; ‘ such being the state 
of affairs, of course any sacrifice I 
make is offered out of pure friend- 
ship, regard, and esteem for yourself. 
Psha! it’s nonsense talking like 
that! My dear fellow, I like you; 
I always have liked you; the plea- 
santest hours of my life have been 
spent in your house, and I'll see you 
out of this scrape, if I ruin myself, 
stock, lock, and barrel for it!’ 

Sir Harry flushed crimson with 
delight and surprise; yet the latter 
feeling predominated more than was 
pleasant, as he recollected the old- 
established principle of himself and 
his clique, ‘ Nothing for nothing, 
and very little for a halfpenny.’ 

‘Now, Sir Harry, I'll tell you 
what I will do. Five thousand 
would clear us for the present. 
With five thousand we could pay 
off the necessary debts, take up that 
bill of Sharon's, and get a fresh 
start. When they saw we were not 
completely floored, we could always 
renew, and the turn of the tide 
would in all probability set us afloat 
again. Now the question is, how to 
get at the five thousand? It will 
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not come out of Somersetshire, I 
think ?” 

Sir Harry shook his head, and 
laughed a hard, bitter laugh. ‘Not 
five thousand pence,’ he said, ‘ if it 
was to save me from hanging to- 
morrow !’ 

‘And you really do not know 
which way to turn?’ 

‘No more than a child,’ answered 
Sir Harry. ‘If you fail me, I must 
give in. If you can help me, and 
yourself too, out of this scrape, why, 
TI shall say what I always did—that 
you are the cleverest of fellows and 
the best of friends.’ 

‘I think it can be done,’ said the 

ounger man, but he no longer 
ooked his friend in the face; and a 
faint blush, that faded almost on the 
instant, passed over his features. 
He had one card left in his hand; 
he had kept it to the last; he 
thought he ought to play it now. 
‘I have never told you, Sir Harry, 
that I have a few acres in Ireland, 
strictly tied up in the hands of 
trustees, but with their consent I 
have power to sell. It is all the 
property I have left in the world; 
it will raise the sum we require, and 
— it shall follow the rest.’ 

This was true enough. Gambler, 
libertine, man of pleasure as he was, 
Ropsley had always kept an eye to 
the main chance. It was part of his 
system to know all sorts of people, 
and to be concerned in a small way 
with several speculative and money- 
making schemes. After the passing 
of the Irish Encumbered Estates 
Bill, it so happened that a fortu- 
nate investment at Newmarket had 
placed a few loose thousands to 
the credit side of our Guardsman’s 
account at Cox and Co.’s. He 
heard casually of a capital invest- 
ment for the same, within a day's 
journey of Dublin, as he was dining 
with a party of stockjobbing friends 
in the City. Six hours afterwards 
Ropsley was in the train, and in 
less than six weeks had become the 

roprietor of sundry remunerative 

rish acres, the same which he was 
now prepared unhesitatingly to 
sacrifice in the cause of gratitude, 
which with this philosopher, more 
than most men, might be fairly 
termed ‘a lively sense of benefits to 
come.’ 

* Yes, it shall follow the rest,’ he 
repeated, stirring the fire vigorously, 
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and now looking studiously away 
from the man he was addressing,— 
‘Sir Harry, you are a man of the 
world — you know me Sasenghly 
—we cannot humbug each other. 
Although I would do much for your 
sake, you cannot think that a fellow 
sacrifices his last farthing simply 
because he and his confederate have 
made a mistake in their calculations. 
No, Sir Harry, your honour is dear 
to me as my own—nay dearer, for 
I now wish to express a hope that 
we may become more nearly con- 
nected than we have ever been 
before ; and that the ties of relation- 
ship may give me a right, as those 
of friendship have already made it 
a pleasure, to assist you to the best 
of my abilities.’ 

Sir Harry opened his mouth and 

ushed his chair back from the fire. 

ampered, distressed, ruined as he 
was, it did seem a strong measure 
thus to sell Constance Beverley, so 
to speak, for ‘a mess of pottage ;’ 
and the bare idea of such a contract 
for the moment took away the Baro- 
net’s breath. Not that the notion 
was by any means a strange one to 
his mind; for the last two or three 
years, during which he hadassociated 
so much with the Guardsman, and 
had so many opportunities of appre- 
ciating his talents, shrewdness, and 
attractive qualities, the latter had 
been gradually gaining a complete 
ascendancy over his mind and 
character. Sir Harry was like a 
child in leading-strings in the hands 
of his confederate; and it had often 
occurred to him that it would be 
very pleasant, as well as advan- 
tageous, always to have this main- 
stay on which to rely—this ‘ ready 
reckoner,’ and man of inexhaustible 
resources, to consult on every emer- 
gency. Vague ideas had’ sometimes 
erossed the Baronet’s brain, that it 
was just possible his daughter might 
be brought to like well enough to 
marry (for Joving was not a word in 
her father’s vocabulary) an agree- 
able man, into whose society she 
was constantly thrown; and then, as 
Constance was an heiress, and the 
Baronet himself would be relieved 
from divers pecuniary embarrass- 
ments on her marriage, by the 
terms of a certain settlement with 
which we have nothing to do— 
why, it would be adelightful arrange- 
ment for all parties, and Ropeley 
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could come and live at Beverley, 
and all be happy together. 

Such were the ideas that vaguely 
floated across the Baronet’s mind 
in those moments of reflection of 
which he allowed himself so few; 
but he was a father, and a kind one, 
with all his faults; and it had never 

et entered his head either to force 

is daughter’s inclinations, or even 
to encourage with his own influence 
any suitor who was not agreeable to 
the young lady. He was fond of 
Constance, in his own way—fonder 
than of anything in the world, save 
his own comfort, and a very stirring 
and closely-contested race at New- 
market. So he looked, as indeed 
he felt, somewhat taken aback by 
Ropsley’s proposal, which his own 
instinct as a gentleman told him 
was peculiarly ill-timed. 

He laughednervously, andthanked 
his friend for his kindness. 

‘ With regard to—to Miss Bever- 
ley,’ he stammered; ‘why — you 
know, my dear Ropsley,—business 
is business, and pleasure is pleasure. 
I—I—had no wish,—at least I had 
not made up my mind—or rather, I 
had no absolute intention that my 
daughter should settle so early in 
life. You are aware she is an 
heiress—a very great heiress’ (Rops- 
ley was indeed, or they would not 
have been at this point of discussion 
now), ‘and she might look to making 
a great match; in fact, Constance 
Beverley might marry anybody. 
Still, I never would thwart her in- 
clinations; and if you think, m 
dear fellow, you can make canoe 
agreeable to her, why, I should 
make no objections, as you know 
there is no man that I should indi- 
vidually like better for a son-in-law 
than yourself.’ 

Ropsley rose, shook his new papa 
cordially by the hand, rang for 
luncheon, and rather to the Baro- 
net’s discomfiture, seemed to look 
upon it at once as a settled thing. 

* My business will not take long,’ 
said he, helping his guest to a large 
glassfull of sherry. ‘ You do not go 
abroad for another week ; I can make 


all my arrangements, owr arrange- 
ments, I should say, by that time. 
Why should we not travel together? 
My servant is the best courier in 
Europe; you will have no trouble 
whatever, only leave it all to me.’ 


Sir Harry hated trouble. Sir 
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Harry liked the Continent. The 
scheme seemed exactly suited to his 
tastes and habits; so it was settled 
they should all start at once—a 
family party. 

And where is the young lady all 
this time? the prime origin of so 
much scheming, the motive power 
of all this mechanism? In the front 
drawing-room of the gloomy hotel 
she sits over the fire, buried deep in 
thought,—to judge by her saddened 
countenance,—not of the most cheer- 
ing description. Above the fireplace 
hangs a large engraving of Land- 
seer's famous Newfoundland dog, 
that ‘Member of the Humane 
Society’ whom he has immortalized 
with his pencil. The lady sighs 
as she gazes on the broad, honest 
forehead, the truthful, intelligent 
face, the majestic attitude denoting 
strength in repose. Hither the light 
is very bad in this room, or the 
— over that engraving is dim and 

lurred, and the dog seems crouch- 
ing in a mist, or are Constance 
Beverley’s dark eyes dimmed with 
tears P 


Cuartrr XXVI. 
‘SURBVEILLANGE.’ 


I did not question my friend as 
to his success im the chasse. Victor 
was evidently ill at ease, and after a 
few commonplace remarks returned 
to his apartments, from whence he 
did not reappear till dinner-time. 
Valérie, too, was nowhere to be 
found, and I spent the afternoon in 
the salon with a strange visitor, 
who was announced by the groom 
of the chambers as Monsieur Stein, 
and whose business at Edeldorf I 
confess I was at a loss to discover. 

The time passed agreeably enough. 
I was indisposed for refiection, a 
process which, under existing cir- 
eumstances, could only have involved 
me in a labyrinth of perplexities ; 
and my new acquaintance was pos- 
sessed of a fund of information and 
small-talk which nrust have been 
acquired by much intercourse with 
the world. 

He seemed perfectly familiar with 
English habits and English politics, 
professing great admiration for the 
one and interest in the other. Heé 
had served too, he said, although I 
did not make out exactly in what 
grade; and altogether he was evi- 
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dently a man of varied experience 
and considerable acquirements. 

Silent as I naturally am, and 
especially reserved with strangers, 
there was something about my new 
acquaintance that led me to be 
communicative in spite of myself. 
His whole address and exterior was 
so thoroughly confidential, his man- 
ner so easy and unaffected; there 
was so much good humour and 
bonhommie in his quiet smile and 
subdued enunciation, that I found 
myself almost unconsciously detail- 
ing events and imparting informa- 
tion with a facility of which I should 
have once thought I was incapable. 
Monsieur Stein listened, and bowed, 
and smiled, and put in a slight query 
here, or Semel an observation 
there, which proved that he too was 
well acquainted with the topics on 
which I was enlarging; nor did he 
fail to compliment me on the lucid 
manner in which he was good enough 
to say I had explained to him the 
whole system of Turkish politics, 
and the relations of that tottering 
country with our own. As we went 
to make our toilettes before dinner, 
I could not help asking my friend, 
the groom of the chambers, whose 
arm assisted me upstairs (ah! it was 
Valerie’s the night before!), ‘who 
he was, this Mons. Stein, who. had 
arrived so unexpectedly, and had 
not yet seen the Count?’ The man’s 
face assumed a comical expression 
of mingled terror and disgust as he 
professed an utter ignorance of the 
guest ; but when I added an inquiry 
as to whether he was a friend of 
Count Victor, his disclaimer was 
far more vigorous than the occasion 
seemed to demand. ‘ Well,’ thought 
I, ‘I shall know all about it from 
Valérie this evening;’ and proceeded 
with my toilette—shall I confess it ? 
—with more pains than 1 had ever 
taken in my life before. 

But when we met at dinner a chill 
seemed to have fallen on our party, 
hitherto so merry and vivacious. 
Victor, though polite and courteous 
as ever, was reserved, absent, and 
out of spirits. Valérie turned red 
and white by turns, answered only 
by anenenyidsles, and never once 
allowed her eyes to wander in my 
direction. I, too, felt sad and pre- 
occupied. My coming deperture 
seemed to cast a damp over my 
spirits; and yet when I thought of 
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Valérie’s unconcealed regret, and 
frank avowal of interest in my fu- 
ture, my heart leapt with a strange, 
startling thrill, half of pleasure half 
of pain. Monsieur Stein, however, 
— to suffer from none of 
these uncomfortable sensations. He 
ate, he drank, he talked, he made 
the agreeable, and amidst it all he 
seemed to note with a lynx-eye the 
gorgeous furniture, the glitterin 

late, the host of servants attire 
in their gaudy hussar uniforms, the 
choice wine, and excellent cookery, 
for which the ménage of Edeldorf 
had always been remarkable. In 
the brilliant light that shed its glare 
over the dining table I was able to 
examine my new acquaintance more 
minutely than I ‘hed previously 
done before we went to dress. He 
seemed to me, without nom 
the least remarkable man I had ever 
met. He was neither young nor old, 
neither dark nor fair, neither short 
nor tall, stout nor thin; his dress, 
that of a civilian, was plain and 
unstudied in the extreme; his 
demeanour, quiet and unaffected, 
was in admirable keeping with his 
whole exterior. There was nothing 
military about the man save a 
closely-clipped and carefully-trained 
moustache; but this warlike appen- 
dage was again contradicted by a 
slight stoop, and a somewhat hesi- 
tating gait, by no means that of a 
soldier. His eye, too, of a eold, dead 
grey, with light eyelashes, was soft 
and sleepy. Oncel fancied I caught a 
lightning glance directed at Valérie ; 
but the orbs were so quickly veiled 
by their drooping lids that I could 
not be satisfied it was more than a 
trick of my own imagination. Alto- 

ether M. Stein was a man that in 

ngland would have been described 
emphatically as ‘very gentleman- 
like,’ for want of any more charac- 
teristic qualifications ; in France he 
would have been passed over as an 
undemonstrative cipher ; my friends 
the Turks would have conferred a 
silent approval on his —_ unas- 
suming demeanour. hy was it 
that in Hungary his presence should 
act as what we call at home ‘a wet 
blanket ?” 

Dinner progressed slowly. Mon- 
sieur Stein addressed himself chiefly 
to Count de Rohan; and I could 
not help remarking that the latter's 
answets to his guest were marked 
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by a caution and reserve totally 
foreign to his usual straightforward 
manner and off-hand way of saying 
whatever came uppermost. His air 
gave me the idea of a man who was 
determined not to be pumped. He 
drank less wine also than usual; 
and altogether was certainly not at 
his ease. Valérie, too, whenever she 
raised her eyes from the tablecloth, 
glanced uneasily toward Monsieur 
Stein; and when I made a casual 
remark to her, answered so absently 
and stiffly as to cause me for m 
part to feel uncomfortable and de 
trop in this small ill-organized party. 
It was a relief to all of us when 
coffee made its appearance, and the 
newly-arrived guest, giving his hand 
to Valérie with a courtly bow, led 
her back to the drawing-room, whilst 
I followed with Victor, and took Ir 
opportunity of whispering to my o 
fuiend, in Een Satine - 

‘Who is this gentleman, Victor, 
that seems to know a little of every- 
thing and everybody, and whose 
thirst for information seems so un- 
quenchable ?” 

‘Hush!’ replied Victor, with an 
uneasy look at the couple in front 
of us; ‘he speaks English as well 
as you do, though I dare say he 
told you not. My dear Vere, for 
Heaven's sake, to-night sit still and 
hold your tongue!’ 

At this instant Valérie turned 
round, and addressed some triflin 
observation to her brother, but wit 
a warning expression of countenance 
that seemed to tell him he had been 
overheard. The next moment we 
were seated round her work-table, 
chatting as gaily upon the merits of 
her embroidery, as though we were 
all the most intimate friends in the 
world. Certainly ladies’ work pro- 
motes conversation of the most 
harmless and least suspicious de- 
scription; and I think it would in- 
deed have been difficult to affix a 
definite meaning to the remarks 
made by any one of us on the intri- 
cacies of Countess Valérie’s stitch- 
ing, or the skill displayed by that 
lady in her graceful and feminine 
employment. 

The evening dragged on. Mon- 
sieur Stein conversed freely on the 
state of the country, the condition 
of the peasantry, the plans of the 
Government, and a projected rail- 
road, for the construction of which 
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he did not seem to think it possi- 
ble the Austrian exchequer would 
ever be able to pay. Victor listened, 
and scarcely spoke; Valérie seemed 
interested in the railway, and deter- 
mined to pursue that subject as long 
as possible; whilst I sat, out of 
spirits, and, truth to tell, out of 
humour, a silent observer of all 
three. I was deprived of my habi- 
tual occupations, and missed the 
care and interest to which I was 
accustomed as an invalid. Valérie 
did not make my tea for me as 
usual, nor explain to me, for the 
hundredth time, the cunning splen- 
dour of her embroidery, nor ask 
for my assistance in the thousand 
trifling ways with which a woman 
makes you fancy you are essential 
to her comfort ; and I was childish 
enough to feel sad, if not a little 
sulky, in consequence. At last I 
lost patience, and throwing down 
abruptly the paper which I had 
been reading, asked Countess 


Valérie to ‘ give us a little music,’ 
adding in perfect innocence, ‘do 
play that beautiful march out of 
“The Honyady”—it is so inspirit- 
ing and so thoroughly national !’ 


f a shell had fallen into the room, 
and commenced its whizzing opera- 
tions under Valérie’s work-table, it 
could not have created greater con- 
sternation than did my very natural 
request. The Countess turned deadly 
pale, and her hand trembled so that 
she could scarcely hold her needle. 
Victor rose from his chair with a 
tremendous oath, and walking off 
to the fireplace (for he was suffi- 
ciently an Englishman to prefer a 
grate to a stove), commenced stir- 
ring an already huge fire with 
much unnecessary energy, talking 
the whole time as if to drown 
my unlucky observation. Monsieur 
Stein flashed one of his lightning 
glances—there was no mistaking it 
this time—upon the whole of us, 
and then relapsed into his previous 
composure; whilst I felt that I 
had committed some unpardonable 
gaucherie, but could not, for the life 
of me, discover how or why. 

It was hopeless that evening to 
make any more attempts at con- 
versation. Even the guest seemed 
to think he had exerted himself 
sufficiently, and at an earlier hour 
than usual we retired for the night. 
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When I came down next morning, 
he was gone. 

Victor did not appear at break- 
fast, and Valérie’s excuses for her 
brother were delivered with a degree 
of restraint and formality which 
made me feel very uncomfortable. 

‘ Victor was busy,’ she said, ‘ with 
the steward and the land-agent. He 
had a great deal to do; he would 
not be at leisure for hours, but he 
would see me before he started on 
his journey.’ 

‘Journey!’ saidI; ‘ what journey 
does he mean to take? and what 
is all this mystery and confusion? 
Pardon me, Countess Valérie, I am 
a straightforward man, Victor is 
my oldest friend, and I do claim to 
be in the secret, if I can be of any 
assistance or comfort to you in any- 
thing.’ 

She looked at me once more with 
the frank, confiding look that re- 
minded me so of another ; and put- 
a hand in mine, she said— 

‘I know we can trust you; I 
know J can trust you. Victor is 
compromised ; he must go to Vienna 
to en himself. He has yesterday 
received a hint that amounts in- 
deed to an order. We are not even 
free to live on our own lands,’ she 
added, bitterly, and with the old 
gleam of defiance flashing over her 
features, ‘the proudest noble in 
Hungary is but a serf after all.’ 

‘And Monsieur Stein ?’ I asked, 
for I was beginning to penetrate 
the mystery. 

‘Is an agent of police,’ she re- 
plied, ‘and one of the cleverest in 
the Emperor’s service. Did you 
remark how civil we were forced to 
be to him? Did you not notice 
Victor’s constrained and uncomfort- 
able manner? Whilst he remained, 
that man was our master—that low- 
born spy our master! This is 
what we have eome to. His mission 
was understood plainly enough by 
both of us. He came with a hint 
from the Emperor that we were 
very remiss in our attendance at 
Court; that his Imperial Majesty 
valued ,our loyalty too much to 
doubt its sincerity; and that it 
would be better, all things consi- 
dered, if we were to spend the 
winter at Vienna. Also, I doubt 
not, information was required as to 
what our English friend was about ; 
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and when it is reported—as reported 
it will be—that his musical taste 
leads him to admire “ the march in 
the Honyady,” why we shall pro- 
bably be put under “surveillance” 
for six months, and be obliged to 
reside in the capital for a year or 
two, till we have got thoroughly 
Austrianized, when we shall return 
here, feeling our degradation more 
bitterly than ever.’ 

‘And why may I not consult my 
own taste in music?’ I inquired; 
‘or what is there so deadly in that 
beautiful march which you play 
with such brilliancy and spirit P 

Valerie laughed. 

‘Do you not know,’ said she, 
‘that the Honyidys were nearly 
connected with our ancestors—that 
the De Rohans, originally Norman, 
only became Hungarian through 
their alliance with that princely 
family—-a race who were never 
found wanting when it was neces- 
sary to assert the independence of 
their country? It was a Honyady 
that rolled the Turks back from the 
very gates of Vienna. It was a 
Honyady that first resisted the 
oppression of Austrian despotism. 
It was a Honyady that shed the 
last drop of noble blood spilt in our 
late struggle for independence. The 
finest of our operas is founded on 
the history of this devoted family, 
and the Honyady march is the very 
gathering tune of all who hate the 
iron yoke under which we groan. 
Only look at the faces of a Hun- 
garian audience as they listen to its 
forbidden tones—for it must now 
- be played in secret-—and you 
will comprehend why, of all the 
airs that ever were composed, the 
last you should have asked for in 
the presence of Monsieur Stein was 
the march in “ The Honyady.”’ 

‘I do truly regret my indiscre- 
tion,’ was my reply; ‘ but if Victor 
is compelled to go to Vienna, I shall 
certainly accompany him. It is not 
my practice to abandon a friend, 
and such a friend, in his distress. 
Though I can be of little use, my 
presence may be some comfort and 
amusement to him; besides, the 
very fact of my proceeding straight 
into the lion’s mouth will show that 
Ihave not been staying here with 
any ulterior views.’ 

*You are indeed true as steel,’ 
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replied Valérie, with a frank, honest 
smile that went straight to my 
heart. ‘ We will all start together 
this very afternoon ; and I am glad 
—at least it is far better—that you 
should not be parted from your 
nurse till you are quite strong 
again. Your presence will be a 
great comfort to my brother, who 
is——.’ Valérie hesitated, blushed 
up to her forehead, and added, 
abruptly, ‘Mr. Egerton, have you 
not remarked any difference in 
Victor lately ?’ 

I replied that ‘I thought his 
spirits were less mercurial than 
formerly, but that probably he had 
the anticipation of yesterday’s domi- 
ciliary visit hanging over him, which 
would at once account for any 
amount of discontent and depres- 
sion.’ 

‘No, it is not that,’ answered 
Valérie, with increasing embarrass- 
ment. ‘It is worse even than that. 
My poor Victor! I know him so 
well—I love him so much! and he 
is breaking his noble heart for one 
who is totally unworthy of him. If 
there is one being on earth that I 
hate and despise more than another, 
it is a coquette,’ added the girl, with 
flashing eyes; ‘a woman who is so 
wanting in womanly pride as to lay 
herself out for admiration—so false 
to her own nature as to despise it 
when it is won.’ 

‘All women like admiration,’ I 
ventured to interpose very humbly, 
for it struck me that the young 
Countess herself was in this respect 
no abnormal variety of her species ; 
‘and I conclude that in this, as in 
everything else, difficulty enhances 
the pleasure of success.’ 

She darted a reproachful look at 
me from under her dark eyelashes, 
but she had her say out notwith- 
standing. 

‘ No woman,’ she exclaimed, ‘ has 
a right, any more than a man, to 
trifle with the affections of another. 
Why should any one human being, 
for the sake of an hour’s amusement, 
or the gratification of a mere pass- 
ing vanity, inflict on another the 
greatest pain which mortal heart 
can suffer? You would be thought 
a monster so to torture the body ; 
and are not the pangs of the soul 
infinitely worse to bear? No! I 
repeat it, she has deceived my bro- 
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ther with her silver accents and her 
false, false smiles; she is torturing 
the noblest, truest, kindest heart 
that ever brave man bore, and I 
hate her for it with a deadly, 
quenchless hatred !’ 

I never found Valérie so charm- 
ing as when she thus played the 
termagant. There was something 
80 piquante in her wild, reckless 
manner on these oceasions—in the 
flash of her bright eyes, the play of 
her chiselled features, and the atti- 
tudes of her lithe, graceful figure 
when she said she Aated, that I 
eould have found it in my heart to 
make her say she hated me rather 
than not hear the well-known word. 
I replied accordingly, rather mis- 
chievously, I own— 

‘Do you not think, Valérie, you 
are throwing away a great deal of 
indignation unnecessarily? Men 
are not so sensitive as you seem to 
think. We do not break our hearts 
very readily, I assure you; and 
even when we do, we mend them 
again nearly as good as new. Be- 


sides, the rest of you take compas- 
sion on us when we are ill-treated 


by one. 


aceept their consolation. 


They console us, and we 
If the 
rose is not in bloom, what shall pre- 
vent us from gathering the violet ? 

i eh Countess Valérie, we are 
more philosophers than you.’ 

‘You do not know Victor, if you 
say so,’ she burst forth. You do 
not think as youspeak. You are 
a dishonest reasoner, and you try 
to impose upon me! I tell you, 
you are the last man in the world 
to hold such opinions. You are 
wrong, and you know you are 
wrong, and you only speak thus to 
provoke me. I judge of others by 
myself. I believe that all of us are 
more or less alike, and I know that 
I could never forgive such an 
injury. What! to be led on day 
by day, to feel if not to confess a 
preference, to find it bit by bit 
eating into one’s being, till at length 
one belongs no longer to oneself, 
but knows one’s whole existence to 
be wrapped up in another, and then 
at the last moment to discover that 
one has been deceived! that one 
has been giving gold for silver! 


that the world is empty, and the 


heart dead for ever! 


I should do.’ 


I know what 
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*‘ What would you do?’ I asked, 
half amused and alarmed at her 
excited gestures. 

‘Take a De Rohan’s revenge, if I 
broke my heart for it the next 
instant,’ she replied; and then, as 
if ashamed of her enthusiasm, and 
the passion into which she had very 
unnecessarily put herself, rushed 
from the room. 

‘ What a dangerous lady to have 
anything to do with,’ I remarked to 
Bold, as he rose from the hearth- 
rug with a stretch and a yawn. 
‘Well, old dog, so you and I are 
bound for Vienna this afternoon ; 
I wonder what will come of it all?’ 

Yet there was a certain pleasant 
excitement about my position, too. 
It was evident that Valérie took 
more than a common interest in her 
brother's friend. Her temper had 
become very variable of late; and 
I had remarked that although, until 
the scene in the garden, she had 
never shunned my society, she had 
often appeared provoked at any ex- 
pression of opinion which I chanced 
to hazard contrary toherown. She 
had also of late been constantly 
absent, distraite, and preoccupied, 
sometimes causelessly satirical, bit- 
ter, and even rude, in her remarks. 
What could it all mean? was I 
playing with edged tools? It might 

so. Never mind, never mind, 
Bold; anything, anything for ex- 
citement and forgetfulness of the 
days gone by. 


Carter X XVII. 
GHOSTS OF THE PAST. 


Every one has heard of the gentle- 
man who went to spend a fortnight 
at Vienna in the prime of his youth, 
and died there at a ripe old age, 
having neverafterwards been beyond 
the walls of the town. Though the 
climate is allowed to be detestable, 
the heat of summer being aggra- 
vated by a paucity of shade and a 
superabundance of dust, whilst the 
rigorous cold of winter is enhanced 
by the absence of fireplaces and 
the searcity of fuel; though the 
streets are narrow and the carriages 
numerous, the hotels always full and 
the shops very dear; though the 
police is strict and officious to a 
degree, and its regulations tyranni- 
cal in the extreme; though every 
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house, private as well as public, 
must be closed at ten o'clock, and 
a ball-giver or lady who ‘receives’ 
must have a special permission from 
the Government,—yet with all 
these drawbacks, no city in the 
world, not even lively Paris itself, 
seems 80 a with pleasure- 
seekers as Vienna. There is a 
gaiety in the very air of the town: 
a smiling, prosperous good-humour 
visible on the countenances of its 
inhabitants, a picturesque beauty 
in the houses, a splendid comfort in 
the shops, and a taste and magni- 
ficence in the public buildings, 
which form a most attractive tout- 
ensemble. 

Then you lead a pleasant, cheer- 
ful, do-nothing sort of life; you 
have your coffee in bed, where you 
can also read a novel in perfect 
comfort, for German beds have no 
curtains to intercept the morning 
light, or make a bonfire of the noc- 
turnal student. You perform an 
elaborate toilette (are not Vienna 
gloves the only good fits in the 
world ?), and you breakfast about 
noon in the salon of some luxurious 
hotel, where you may sit peradven- 
ture between an Austrian Field- 
Marshal, decorated with a dozen 
or so of orders, and a Polish beauty, 
who counts captives by the hun- 
dred, and breaks hearts by the 
score. Neither will think it neces- 
sary to avoid your neighbourhood 
as if you had confluent small-pox, 
and your eye as if you were a 
basilisk, simply because you have 
not had the advantage of their 
previous acquaintance. On the 
contrary, should the courtesies of 
the table or any chance occurrence 
lead you to hazard a remark, you 
will find the warrior mild and bene- 
volent, the beauty frank and un- 
affected. Even should you wra 
yourself up in your truly Britis 
eae they will ae you when 

y depart; an e may 82a 
what they: ill abcat the lennon 
and insincerity of mere politeness, 
but there can be no doubt that such 
graceful amenities help to oil the 
wheels of life. Then if you like 
to walk, haye you not the Prater, 
with its fine old trees and magnifi- 


cent red-deer, and its endless range 
of woodland scenery, reminding you 
of your own Windsor forest at home; 
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if you wish to drive, there is much 
beautiful country in the immediate 
vicinity of the town, or would you 
prefer a quiet chat in the friendly 
intimacy of a morning visit, the 
Viennese ladies are the most con- 
versational and the most hospitable 
in the world. Then you dns at 
half-past five, because the opera 
begins at seven, and with such a 
band who would miss the overture ? 
Again you enter a brilliant, well- 
lighted apartment, gay with well- 
dressed women and Austrian officers 
in their handsome uniforms, all full 
of politeness, bonhommie, and real 
kindness towardsastranger. Perhaps 
you occupy the next table to Meyer- 
eer, and you are more resolved 
than ever not to be too late. At 
seven you enjoy the harmony of 
the blessed, at a moderate outlay 
that would hardly pay for your 
entrance half-price to a farce im a 
London theatre, and at ten o'clock 
your day is over, and you may seek 
your couch. 
I confess I liked Vienna very 
much. My imtimacy with Victor 
ave me at once an introduction 
into society, and my old acquaint- 
ance with the German language 
made me feel thoroughly at home 
amongst these frank and warm- 
hearted people. It has always 
appeared to me that there is more 
homely kindliness, more heart, and 
less straining after effect in German 
society than many other with which 
I am acquainted. People are less 
artificial in Vienna than in Paris or 
in London, better satisfied to be 
taken for what they really are, and 
not what they wish to be, more to- 
lerant of strangers, and less occupied 
pe a cena 
spent my days ve appily. 
Vietor had Tenovenel ‘his sorte, 
those constitutional good spirits that 
in the young it requires so much 
suffering to damp, that once lost 
never return agam. Valérie was 
charming as ever, it may be a little 
more reserved than formerly, but 
all the more kind and considerate 
on that account; then when I 
wearied of society and longed for 
solitude and the indulgence of my 
own reflections, could I not pace 
those glorious galleries of ancient 
art, and feast my eyes upon the 
masterpieces of Rubens or Frances- 
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chini, in the Hotel Liechtenstein and 
the Belvedere? My father’s blood 
ran in my veins, and although I 
had always lacked execution to 
become a painter, keenly and dearly 
could I appreciate the excellences 
of the divine art. Ah! those Ru- 
benses, I can see them now! the 
glorious athletic proportions of the 
men, heroes and champions every 
one; the soft, sensuous beauty of 
the women,—none of your angels, 
or goddesses, or idealities, but, 
better still, warm, breathing, loving, 
palpable women, the energy of 
action, the majesty of repose, the 
drawing, the colouring, but above 
all the hone manly sentiment that 
pervades every picture. The direct 
intention so truthfully carried out 
tobid the human form and the human 
face express the passions and the 
feelings of the human heart. I 
could look at them for hours. 
Valérie used to laugh at me for 
what she called my new passion— 
my devotion to art; the goddess 
whom I had so neglected in m 
childhood, when with my father’s 


assistance I might have wooed and 
won from her some scraps of favour 
and encouragement. One morning 


I prevailed on Victor and his sister 
to accompany me to the Hotel 
Liechtenstein, there to inspect for 
the hundredth time what the 
Countess termed my ‘last and fatal 
attachment,’ a Venus and Adonis 
of Franceschini, before which I 
could have spent many a long day, 
quenching the thirst of the eye. i 
was in my opinion the chef-d’euvre 
of the master; and yet taking it as 
a whole, there was no doubt it was 
far from afaultlessly-painted picture. 
The Adonis a seamed to me stiffly 
and unskilfully drawn, as he la 

stretched in slumber, with his leas 

of hounds, undisturbed by the 
nymphs peering at him from behind 
a tree, or the fat golden-haired 
Cupids “ ing on the turf at his 
feet. All this part of the picture I 
fancied cold and hard; but it was 
the Venus herself that seemed to 
me the impersonation of womanly 
beauty and womanly love. Emerg- 
ing from a cloud, with her blue 
draperies defining the rounded sym- 


metry of her form, and leaving one ~ 


exquisite foot bare, she is gazing on 
the prostrate hunter with an ex- 
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pression of unspeakable tenderness 
and self-abandonment, such as comes 
but once in a lifetime over woman's 
face. One drooping hand carelessly 
lets an arrow slip through its fingers, 
the other fondling a rosy Cupid on 
her knee, presses his cheek against 
her own, as though the love over- 
flowing at her heart must needs find 
relief in the caresses of her child. 

‘It is my favourite picture of all 
I ever saw, except one,’ I remarked 
to my two companions as we stopped 
to examine its merits: I to point 
out its beauties, they maliciously to 
enumerate its defects. 

‘ And that other?’ asked Valérie, 
with her quick, sharp glance. 

‘Is one you never saw,’ was my 
reply, as I thought of ‘ the Dido’ in 
the old dining-room at Beverley. 
‘ It is an Italian painting, with many 
faults, and probably you would not 
admire it as much as I do.’ 

Valérie was not listening; her 
attention was fixed on a party of 
strangers at the other a of the 
room. ‘ Zenez,ce sont des Anglais,’ 
said she, with that intuitive percep- 
tion of an islander which seems born 
in all Continental nations. I knew 
it before she spoke. The party 
stopped and turned round—two 

entlemen and alady. I only saw 

er; of all the faces, animate and 
inanimate, that-looked downward 
with smiles, or upward with admira- 
tion, in that crowded gallery, there 
was but one to me, and that one was 
Constance Beverley. 

I have a confused recollection of 
much hand-shaking and ‘ How-do- 
you-do’s ?’ and many expressions of 
wonder at our meeting there, of all 
places in the world, which did not 
strike me as so very extraordinary 
after all. And Valérie was so en- 
chanted to make Miss Beverley’s 
acquaintance; she had heard so 
much of her from Victor, and it was 
so delightful they should all be 
together in Vienna just at this gay 
time; and was as affectionate and 
demonstrative as woman always is 
with her sister; and at the same 
time scanned her with a comprehen- 
sive glance, which seemed to take in 
at once the charms of mind and 
body, the graces of nature and art, 
that constituted the weapons of her 
competitor. For women are always 
more or less rivals; and with all her 
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keenness of affections and natural 
softness of disposition, there is an 
unerring instinct implanted in the 
breast of every one of the gentler 
sex, which teaches her that her 
normal state is one of warfare with 
her kind—that ‘ her hand is against 
every woman, and every woman’s 
hand against her.’ 

I dared not look in Miss Beverley’s 
face as I shook her hand; I fancied 
her voice was harder than it used 
to be. I was sure her manner to 
me was as cold as the merest forms 
of politeness would admit. She 
took Victor’s arm, however, with an 
air of empressement very foreign to 
the reserve which I remembered 
was so distinguishing a characteristic 
in her demeanour. I heard her 
laughing at his remarks, and recall- 
ing to him scenes in London and 
elsewhere, which seemed to afford 
great amusement to themselves 
alone. Even Ropsley looked graver 
than usual, but masked his astonish- 
ment, or whatever it was, under a 
great show of civility to Valérie, 
who received his attentions, as she 
did those of every stranger, with a 
degree of pleasure which it was not 
ny nature to conceal. Sir Harry 
fell to my share, and I have a vague 
recollection of his being more than 
ever patronising and paternal, and 
full of, good advice and good wishes ; 
but the treasures of his wisdom and 
his little worldly sarcasms were 
wasted on a sadly heedless ear. 

I put him into his carriage, where 
she was already seated. I ventured 
on one stolen look at the face that 
had been in my dreams, sleeping 
and waking, for many a long day. 
It was pale and sad; but there was 
a hard, fixed expression that I did 
not recognise, and she never allowed 
her eyes to meet mine. 

How cold the snowy streets 
looked, and the dull grey sky, as 
we walked home to our hotel— 
Victor and Ropsley on either side of 
Valérie, whilst I followed, soberly 
and silently, in the rear. 


Cnarter XXVII. 
LA DAME AUX CAMELLIAS. 
‘My dear, = must go to this 
ball,’ said Sir Harry to his daughter, 
as they sat over their morning 
chocolate in a spacious room with a 


Father and Daughter. 
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small glazed stove, very handsome, 
very luxurious, and very cold. ‘You 


have seen everything else here ; you 
have been a good deal in-society. I 
have taken you everywhere, although 
you know how “ going out” bores 
me; and now you refuse to go to 
the best thing of the year. My 
dear, you must !’ 

‘But a masked ball, papa,’ urged 
Constance. ‘I never went to one in 
my life ; indeed, if you please, I had 
rather not.’ 

‘ Nonsense, child, everybody goes, 
there’s your friend Countess Valerie 
wild about it, and Victor, and even 
sober Vere Egerton, but of course 
he goes in attendance on the young 
Countess—besides, Ropsley wishes 
it.’ 

Constance flushed crimson, then 
grew white, and bit her lip. ‘Cap- 
tain Ropsley’s wishes have nothin 
to do with me, papa,’ said she, wit 
more than her usual stateliness ; 
‘I do not see what right he has to 
express a wish at all.’ 

Sir Harry rose from his chair; 
he was getting very feeble in his 
limks, though he stoutly repudiated 
the notion that he grew a day older 
in strength and spirits. He walked 
twice across the room, went to his 
daughter’s chair, and took her hand 
in his. She knew what was coming, 
and trembled all over. 

‘ My dear child,’ said he, with a 
shaky attempt at calmness, and a 
nervous quivering of his under lip— 
for loving, obedient, devoted as she 
was, Sir Taser stood in awe of his 
daughter—‘ you remind me I wish 
to speak to you on the subject of 
Captain Ropsley and his intimacy 
with ourselves. Constance, has it 
never occurred to you what all this 
must eventually lead to ?’ 

She looked up at him with her 
clear shining eyes, and replied— 

‘It has, papa, and I quite dread 
the end of it. 

‘ You know, dear, how I have en- 
couraged him,’ continued her father, 
without noticing the unpropitious 
remark ; ‘ you can guess my wishes 
without my speaking more plainly. 
He is an excellent fellow—clever, 
popular, agreeable, and good-look- 
ing. There can be no objection, of 
course, on your side. I think your 
old father has not done so badly for 
you after all—eh, Constance?’ and 
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Sir Harry made a feeble attempt at 
a laugh, which ped, and, as it 
were, ‘went out’ all of a sudden, 

She looked him full in the face. 
Truth shone brightly in the depths 
of those clear eyes. 

‘Papa,’ said she, slowly and 
steadily, ‘do you really mean you 
wish me to—to marry Captain 
Ropsley ?’ 

“You ladies jump at conclusions 
very fast,’ ener the Baronet, 
still striving, shakingly, to be jocose. 
‘Rem acu tetigisti. Ta, ha! [have 
not forgotten my Latin, or that I 
was young once, my dear. You 
have run your needle into the ve 
heart of the matter, you little witch ! 
That is indeed my earnest wish and 
intention.’ 

He changed at once into a tone 
of majestic and uncompromising de- 
cision, but he only looked at her 
askance, and once more left his 
place to amble up and down the 
room. She never took her eye off 
his face. 

‘And suppose I should tell you, 
papa, that I cannot comply with 
your wish ; that I hate and loathe 
the very sight of the man whom 
you would make my husband; that 


I fear and distrust his intimacy 
with — more than anything in the 


world; that I implore you, papa, 
dear papa, to give up this dreadful 
idea ; that for this once, and once 
only, you would listen to me, be 
guided by me, and, at any sacrifice, 
that you would break immediately 
and for ever with that bad, reckless, 
unprincipled man,—what should 
you say then ?’ 

She looked at him for an instant 
with a vague sort of half-hope in 
her truthful, shining eyes; but it 
was more resignation than disap- 
pointment that clouded her face 
over immediately afterwards. 

‘Say, my dear?’ answered the 
Baronet, gaily, but his teeth were 
set tight as he spoke; ‘why I 
should say that my girl was a 
romantic little fool, instead of one 
of the cleverest women of my ac- 

uaintance; or, more likely still, I 
should say she was joking, im order 
to try her father’s patience and in- 
dulgence to the utmost. Listen to 
me, Constance. I have reasons of 
my own for wishing to see you 
married —of course I mean well 
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married, and safely settled in life— 
never mind what they are; it ma 
be that I am getting old, and feel 
have not much time to lose. Well, 
I have promised you to Ropsley— 
of course with your own consent. 
In these days we don’t lock up our 
refractory children, or use force 
when persuasion alone is necessary. 
Heaven forbid!’ Sir Harry said it 
with an expression of countenance 
somewhat contradictory of his lan- 
guage. ‘But I feel sure I need 
only point out to you what my 
wishes are to have your sincere co- 
operation. You behaved so well 
once before, you will behave well 
this time. Constance, I am not 
used to entreat ; you cannot surely 
refuse me now P” 

She burst into tears. 

‘Oh, papa,’ she said, ‘ anything— 
~—aes ut this.’ 

e thought to try the old sarcastic 
mood that had done him good service 
with many a woman before. 

‘ What, we are premature, are we, 
Miss Beverley? We cannot forget 
old days and childish absurdities. 
We must, of course, be more sensi- 
tive than our boyish adorer. Psha! 
my dear, it’s perfectly absurd; why, 
you can see with your own eyes that 

ere Egerton is hopelessly entan- 
gled with that bold engeten girl, 
and I can tell you, to my certain 
knowledge, that he is to her 
forthwith. What she can see in his 
ugly face is more than I ean make 
out ; but this I suppose is prejudice 
on my part. Good Heaven! Con- 
stance, are you really afraid of see- 
ing them together to-night. You! 
my daughter! the proud Miss 
Beverley |’ 

The old reprobate knew how to 
manage a woman still. He had 
served a long apprenticeship to the 
trade, and p2id pretty dearly for his 
lessons in his time. 

She did not cry now. 

‘ Papa, I will go to the ball,’ was 
all she said; and Sir Harry thought 
it wiser to push matters no farther 
for the present. 

Our little party had been esta- 
blished in Vienna for several weeks 
when the above-mentioned conver- 
sation took place; and the De 


- Rohans were living on terms of 


close intimacy with the Beverleys. 


Ropsley made no secret of his en- 
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gagement to Constance, and be- 
stowed all the attentions of a future 
husband on the unwilling girl, with 
a tact which made escape impos- 
sible. Victor took his place as an old 
friend by her side, and she seemed 
to find the more pleasure in his 
society that it relieved her from the 
Guardsman’s sareastic though amus- 
ing conversation, and, as I once 
overheard her remark, with a deep 
sigh, ‘reminded her of old times.’ 
Valérie and I were, as usual, inse- 
parable; but there was something 
of late in the mannner of the young 
Countess which grated on my feel- 
ings. She was gay, volatile, demon- 
strative as ever; but L missed those 
fits of abstraction, that restless, 
preoceupied air which seems so 
charming when we we can 
guess the cause; and altogether I 
never was so much in danger of 
falling in love with Valérie as now, 
when, piqued, hopeless, and misera- 
ble, I felt I was unecared for b 
every one on earth—even by her. 
was one too many in the party. Sir 
Harry seemed worldly, om and 
in good spirits as usual. Ropsle 
scheming, composed, self-contain 
and successful. Victor lively, care- 
less, and like his former self again. 
Constance haughty and reserved, 
habitually silent, and preserving an 
exterior of icy calmness. Valérie 
sparkling, triumphant, and coguette 
as possible. Only Bold and I were 
out of spirits; the old dog resenting 
with truly British energy the indig- 
nity of an enforeed muzzle, without 
which no animal of his species was 
allowed to go at large in the streets 
of Vienna; whilst his master was 
wearied and ill at ease, tired of an 
aimless, hopeless life, and longing 
for ~ 08 ah of action, or the 
apathy of repose. 

Such were the ingredients of the 
party that dined together at that 
well-known hotel rejoicmg in the 
appropriate appellation of ‘ Munch,’ 
on the day of the masked ball, to 
which all Vienna meant to go, to be 
mystified for pleasure, and have its 
secrets told and its weaknesses pub- 
lished for amusement. 

Many were the glances of admi- 
ration cast at our table, and many, 
I doubt not, were the comparisons 
made between the stately beauty of 
the Englishwoman and the brilhant 
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charms of her Hungarian friend. I 
sat next to Valérie, and opposite 
Miss Beverley,—the latter scarcely 
ever spoke to me now, and save a 
formal greeting when we met and 
parted, seemed eompletely to ignore 
my existence; but she tolerated 
Bold, and the dog lay curled up 
under the table at her feet, keepin 
watch and ward over her—faithf 
aioe ae _ long, long 
ago. ey held forth upon the 
litical state of ae and aihoumlh 
Victor and Sir Harry expressed 
loudly their admiration of his senti- 
ments, and the lucid manner in 
which he expressed them, I have 
yet reason to believe that, as he 
spoke im English, a very garbled 
and eccentric ation of his re- 
marks reached the imperial and 
— bureau of police. Constance 
and Valérie seemed to have some 
secret understanding which called 
forth a smile even on the pale face 
of the former, whilst the latter was 
exuberant in mirth and spirits, and 
was ardently anticipating the plea- 
sures of the ball. I was roused from 
my dreamy state of abstraction by 
her lively voice. 

‘Vere,’ she exclaimed, with a sl 
glance across the table at her friend, 
‘we are engaged for the first dance, 
you know.’ 

She always called me ‘ Vere’ now, 
in imitation of her brother. 

‘Are we?’ was my somewhat un- 
gallant reply. ‘I was not aware of 
— I do not think I shall go to the 


* Not go to the ball!’ exclaimed 
Valérie; ‘and I have told you the 
colour of my dress and everything. 
Not fe to the ball! do you hear 


him, Victor? do hear him, Sir 
P do you hear him, Captain 
Ropsley ?” 


‘We can hardly believe ii,’ 
replied the latter, with a quict 
smile; ‘but, Countess Valérie, he 
does not deserve your confidence: 
will you not tell as what your dress 
is to be?’ 

* Nobody but Vere,’ persisted the 
Countess, with another arch smile 
at Constance; ‘you know he is 
engaged to me, at least for this 
evening. But he is cross and rude, 
and deserves to be mystified and 
made unhappy. But seriously, 


Vere, you will go? Ask him, Miss 
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Beverley; he wont refuse you, 
although he is so ungallant towards 
me , 


Constance looked up for a 
moment, and in a dry, measured 
voice, like a child repeating a 
lesson, said, ‘ I hope youwill go, Mr. 
Egerton ;’ and then resumed the 
study of her plate, paler and more 
eT heard old's tail waggin 

ear ’s tail waggi 

against the floor. ‘ What have f 
done to offend her?’ I thought, 
‘that she will thus scarcely even 
deign to speak to me.’ I bowed 
constrainedly, and said nothing; 
but the torture was oe» 
get more severe than I could bear, 
and making an excuse that I should 
be late for the opera, whither none 
of my companions were going, I 
hurried from the table, Vale ie 
iving me as I rose a camellia from 
i“ bouquet, and charging me to 
return it to her at the ball. ‘I 
shall count upon you, Vere,’ she 
said, as I adjusted it in my coat, 
‘and keep myself disengaged.’ 

I hoanied. my way through the 
dirty streets to the opera. I en- 
sconced myself in the corner of the 
De Rohans’ box; and resting my 
head on my hand, I began to reflect 
for the first time for many weeks 
on my position and my prospects. 
I could not conceal from myself 
that I was no longer justified in 
living on the terms of intimacy with 
Victor and his sister, which had so 
long constituted such an agreeable 
distraction in my life. It was 
evident that Valérie considered me 
in the light of something more than 
a friend, and it was due to the 
lady, to her brother, and to myself, 
that such a misconception should 
be rectified at once and for ever. 
I was well aware in my heart of 
hearts that Constance Beverley was 
still, as she would always be, the 
idol of my life, but I was too proud 
to confess this even to myself. It 
was evident that she cared no 
longer for the friend of her child- 
hood, that she was totally indif- 
ferent as to what became of the 
nameless, ill-starred adventurer 
who had once presumed to ask her 
to be Ais; and I ground my teeth 
as I told myself Fons too proud, 
far too proud, to care for any 
woman that did not care for me. 
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But I could not lead this life of in. 
action and duplicity any longer. 
N . I was yond ye fox able to 
walk again (an ought of m 
gentle nurse with a si hye I woah 
not go to the ball to-night ; I would 
leave Vienna to-morrow; it was 
far better not to see Miss Beverley 
again, better for me at least, and 
ought I not to consult my own 
interest first? Others were selfish. 
I would be selfish too! Even 
Valérie, I had no doubt, was just 
like all other women; she wouldn’t 
care, not she! And yet she was 
a frank, open-hearte irl, too. 
Poor Valérie! And mechanically 
I placed the camellia she had given 
me to my lips, and raised my eyes 
to examine the house for the first 
time since my entrance. 

What was my surprise to remark 
the action I have just described 
imitated exactly by a lady in a box 
opposite’ mine, but whose face was 
so turned away from me, and so 
masked, moreover, by a bouquet she 
held in her hand, that I could not 
identify her features, or even make 
out whether she was young or old, 
handsome or plain? All I could 
see was a profusion of rich brown 
hair, and a well-turned arm holding 
the bouquet aforesaid, with the 
odours of which she seemed much 
gratified, so perseveringly did she 
apply it to her face. After a short 
interval, I adjusted my opera-glass, 
and took a long survey of the 
flower-loving dame. As soon as 
she was sure she had attracted my 
attention, she once more applied the 
white camellia to her lips with much 
energy and fervour, still, however, 
keeping her face as far as possible 
turned away from me, and shaded 
by the curtains of her box. Three 
times this absurd pantomime was 
enacted. So strong a partiality for 
so scentless a flower as the camellia 
could not be accidental; and at last 
I made up my mind that, in all 
probability, she mistook me for 
somebody else, and would soon find 
out her error without my giving 
myself any further trouble on the 
subject. I had too much to occupy 
my own mind to distress myself 
very long about the Dame aux 
Camellias ; and I turned my atten- 
tion to the stage, to seek relief, if 
only for half an hour, from the 
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thoughts that were worrying at my 


eart. 

The ballet of Sattinella was 
being enacted, and a man must have 
been indeed miserable who could 
entirely withdraw his attention from 
the magnificent figure of Marie 
Taglioni,as she bounded about in the 
character of that fire-born Temptress 
a very impersonation of grace, sym- 
metry, beauty, and diablerie. The 
moral of the piece is very properly 
not developed till the end, and it 
is too much to expect of the human 
heart that it shall sympathize with 
the unfortunate victim of Satan’s 
charming daughter, as long as his 
tortures are confined to performing 
wondrous bounds towards the foot- 
lights in her fiendish company, and 
resting her diabolical form upon his 
knee in the most graceful and be- 
witching attitude that was ever in- 
vented below, and sent up expressly 
for the delectation of a Viennese 
audience. Neither did I think 
the ‘first male dancer’ very much 
to be pitied when he was inveigled 
into a beautiful garden by moonlight, 
where he discovered the whole corps 
de ballet arranged in imitation of 
statues, in the most fascinating of 
poses plastiques, and so well drilled 
as scarcely even to wink more than 
the very marble it was their part to 
represent. Soft music playing the 
whole time, and fountains, real 
fountains, pn and splashing 
the entire depth of the stage, con- 
stituted the voluptuous accessories 
of the scene, and it was not till the 
senses of the spectators had been 
thoroughly entranced by beauty and 
saaledy oy all that could fascinate 
the eye and charm the ear, that 
the whole spectacle changed to one 
of infernal splendour ; the fountains 
becoming fireworks, the pure and 
snowy statues turning to gorgeous 
she-devils of the most diabolical 
beauty and fierceness, whilst Sat- 
tinella herself, appearing in a be- 
witching costume of crimson and 
flames, carried off the bewildered 
victim of her blandishments, to 
remain bound to her for ever in the 
dominions of her satanic father. 

Having once got him, it is under- 
stood that she will never let him go 
again, and I could not pity him very 
sincerely notwithstanding. 
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The opera was over, the company 
rapidly departing, and I stood alone 
at the stove in the crush-room, 
wondering why the house was not 
burnt down every time this beau- 
tiful ballet was performed, and 
speculating lazily between whiles as 
to whether [ was ever likely to 
witness an opera again. I was one 
of the last spectators left in the 
house, and was preparing to depart 
when a female figure, cloaked and 
hooded, passed rapidly under my 
very nose, and as she didso pressed 
a camellia to her lips in a manner 
which admitted of no misconception 
as to her motive. I could not see 
her face, for a black satin hood 
almost covered it, but I recognised 
the rounded arm and the handsome 
bouquet which I had before re- 
marked in the opposite box. Of 
course I gave instantaneous chase, 
and equally of course came up with 
the lady before she reached her 
carriage. She turned round as she 
placed her foot on the step, and 
dropped her fan 7? the muddy 
pavement; I picked it up, and re- 
turned it to her witha bow. She 
thanked mein French, and whispered 
hurriedly, ‘ Monsieur will be at the 
Redouten-Saal to-night ?’ I was in 
no humour for an adventure, and 
answered, ‘No.’ She repeated in a 
marked manner, ‘ Yes, monsieur will 
be at the ball; monsieur will find 
himself under the gallery of the 
Emperor’s band at midnight. De 
grace, monsieur will not refuse me 
this rendezvous.’ 

‘I had not intended to go,’ was 
my unavoidable reply, ‘but of 
course to please madame it was my 
duty to make any sacrifice. I would 
be at the appointed place at the 
appointed time.’ 

he thanked me warmly and 
earnestly. ‘She had travelled night 
and day for a week, the roads were 
impassable, frightful, the fatigue un- 
heard of. She had a migraine, she 
had not slept for nights, and yet she 


was going to this ball. I would not 
fail her, 1 would be sure to be there. 
Adieu.’ ‘No.’ ‘Au revoir.’ 


So the carriage drove off, splash- 
ing no small quantity of mud over 
my face and toilette. As Ireturned 
to my hotel to dress, I wondered 
what was going to happen ow. 
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A CHAPTER ON THE SEA. 


PREEE are very few people who 
know anything about the sea. 
Myriads there are who sail on it, 
row on it, walk by it, bathe in it, fish 
in it, rave about it, and write about 
it, but scarce one of these who has 
any acquaintance with it. Sailors 
least of all. I never knew a sailor 
who had any real knowledge of the 
sea. What it may do to him and 
his ship, how he may circumvent 
and be even with it, y what judi- 
cious manipulation of cloth and 
cordage he may utilize its power or 
disappoint its voracity—on such 
points he is knowing enough ; but 
of the sea as that which in this 
strange and awful life-theatre of 
ours is the most astonishing result 
of creative power and love,—of the 
sea in that ‘infinite variety’ of at- 
tribute which ‘time cannot wither 
nor custom stale,’—of the sea in its 
terror, its wonder, its sublimity, its 
majesty, its fury, and its pride,—of 
the sea in its peace, its calm, its 
gentleness, its unity. its fascination, 
and its delight: — e, who of all 
others ought to know most, knows 
(I speak generally) absolutely no- 
thing. ‘ Oh! the sea is so delightful,’ 
says young Orinolina; and in her 
innocent little heart she thinks—of 
what? Of the new hat with its 
‘charming’ broad brim that will 
throw into such soft becoming shade 
the delicate young face, of the fun 
it will be to walk on the beach 
without seeming to know that she 
is seen by those terribly bored 
and blasés officers peering all day 
out of the window of the ‘ Sub- 
scription Rooms ;’ of the ride along 
the sand under the cliffs with Cousin 
Frank, whose chesnut moustache 
and cut-throat collar have figured 
(fortunate appendages) in many an 
innocent young dream. Perhaps 
too, the little darling, if she is of 
what is vulgarly called a ‘romantic’ 
turn, thinks pleasantly of the fresh 
sea-breezes, and the grand over- 
hanging cliffs, and the dark expanse 
of blue water diversified here and 
there by the fitful gleam of a sea- 
gull or a sail; or if she is asketcher, 
she thinks of the long washes of 
green, blue, and purple, which she 
will inflict upon the ‘ block,’ and go 
home in the happy delusion that she 


has made a faithful likeness of the 
sea. But as to the sea itself, she is 
no more intimate with it than she is 
with a man whom she knows merely 
because she has danced with him 
once. She sees it every day, and 
she thinks she admires and likes it: 
but does she feel or understand it? 
Has she, so to speak, any sym- 

athy with the sea? Not at all. 
Tt is ten to one that she does not 
even note the changes which it un- 
dergoes from hour to hour. Ex- 
ulting in the fresh rosy light of 
morning, or heaving in the hot mist 
of the languorous noon, or brooding 
in the calm celestial light of evening, 
its language is much the same to her. 
If there is astorm, she is a good deal 
frightened and perhaps a little 
pleased when in the furious onset 
of the waves upon the shore 
their sharp, dark edges break into 
cataracts of fiercely-boiling foam. 
But on the whole she comes to the 
conclusion that ‘the sea looks so 
wild and dre to-day,’ and that 
she hopes it will be all quiet again 
to-morrow, 

Has anything good been written 
about the sea? Not much, con- 
sidering its poetic value. Of course 
when a man is a great poet he 
cannot altogether avoid thinking 
occasionally of the sea; and accor- 
dingly, from the harps of the im- 
mortals in all ages have sounded 
here and there the most precious 
melodies in its praise. Homer 
never speaks of it but with ‘ tender 
dread,’ and both he and all the other 
‘fae of old Greece, though they dealt 
ess in the picturesque than is the 
fashion now-a-days, understood far 
better than our modern bards the 
comparative poeticinterest of the sea. 
"Arpuyeros, ovo, dia, mokihdow Bos, 
every Homeric epithet for the sea 
goes to the heart, and recals to 
the genuine lover of it, with an 
almost painful fidelity, some one of 
his idol’s numberless delights. I 
forget whose is that delicious Doric 
hexameter :— 

Tay dda ray yaixay bray dvEepoc 

adrpepa BaddAg. 
Think of all the convulsive at- 
tempts of our modern poets and 
etasters to express the same or @ 
indred idea—think even of Byron’s 
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‘o'er the glad waters of the dark 
blue sea,’ and ‘the green wave that 
trembles as it glows,’ and say 
whether any of them can equal this. 
We cannot express it in English, for 
that glorious Greek definite article 
has here a force triumphant, and 
all its own ; and the colour, yAavxos, 
not green, not blue, but that in- 
describable one seen only on the sea 
and expressible only by this one 
Greek word, and the wonderful skill 
with which dactyl and spondee are 
handled so as to express the tre- 
mulous volitant motion of breeze 
upon wave—these things are inimi- 
table in our less perfect language. 


Q Aiog aiOnp cai raxdrrepor wvdat 
Tlordpwy re riya, wovTiwy Te KupaTarv 
"Avnp por yidacpa. 


No one could approach, no one 
has attempted to translate that. 
No one, did I say? yes, in the 
Christian Year we read of ‘the 
many-twinkling smile of ocean,’ and 
in a note we are quietly referred to 
this dvnp:Opor yeAacpa, as if it were 
much the same thing. And so it 
might be—toa boarding-school miss, 
but not to the chained Prometheus 
riveted to that pitiless rock, ‘ringed 
with the azure’ air, mocked, cruell 
mocked, by the multitudinous merri- 
ment of that illimitable sea. 

It seems strange that the Latin 
poets should have done so little for 
the sea: but the truth is, admire 
them as we may, they were ‘ made- 
up’ poets ; and that Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, and the rest, are to the Greek 
bards as old gentlemen, wigged, 
rouged, and tightened, are to young 
ones. Horace was a great poet, but 
his muse was al by the stiff 
collar of refined society, and jammed 
in the strait-waistcoat of Imperial 
flunkeyism, so that in the region of 
the picturesque, which by nature 
was her own, she was very in at ease; 
and Virgil, with all his opportunities 
of subject, could not for the same 
reason make anything of the sea. 

Shakspeare, Milton—we were 
going to name many others, but 
none ought to be named in the same 
breath with these two, if indeed 
any other in the same breath with 
the first ;—how Shakspeare felt the 
sea any one who reads The Tempest 
may know ; and every now and then 
throughout his plays he speaks of 
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it as only he and perhaps Zschylus 
could ca spoken. 

The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 
is one of the grandest of his lines ; 
and there is one which we like still 
better. It is in that noble specimen 
of martial oratory which might 
make a coward brave and a quaker 
rush into the battle—the address of 
Henry V. to his soldiers before 
Harfleur :— 


Let the brow o’erwhelm it (the eye), 
As fearfully as doth the galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill’ d with the wild and wasteful ocean. 


‘Wild and wasteful ;—What art 
of Turner or of Stanfield—what 
richest rhapsody of Ruskinian elo- 

uence could come within tive hun- 

red miles of that? It is the actual 
poetic truth, which your soul has so 
often yearned for when you have 
tried to recal your impressions of a 
surf-beaten shore; and if you will 
repeat the whole line over to your- 
self till you are quite familiar with 
it, you will see and hear, as if you 
were on the wave-worn rock itself 
the long impetuous roll of the 
threatening surges as their fierce 
battalions break upon its adamantine 
base; and then, leaping wildly into 
the air with impotent fury and vast 
expenditure of useless foam, fall 
back at last upon their advancing 
comrades with a long-drawn melan- 
choly wail. And here I am re- 
minded of a simile taken from a 
mock-heroic or burlesque poem pub- 
lished in our own day, of which I 
forget even the title, and of which 
my impression is that it has little 
to recommend it except the lines 
in question, which, however, are 
exquisitely beautiful : 


As in obeisance lowly 
To Ocean’s argent Queen, in some calm 


ay 
By moonlight ebbs the uncomplaining 

tide, 
O’er sheeny sands serenely drawn away. 


Yes; a small sand-paved bay by 
moonlight (say in Guernsey or 
Jersey, pre-eminent for their deli- 
cious bays), is in itself enough, 
though seen but once, to make life 
a blessing. Silence, seclusion, mys- 
tery, calm; the pale radiance of the 
moon—the ebb of tides ‘serenely 
drawn away’—not sound, but its 
beatified spirit; not light, but its 

E 
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sanctified soul ; deep, peaceful sad- 
ness, ineffable love, ‘ divine despair,’ 
and stronger perhaps than all, the 
memory of the past; for somehow 
or other, explain it as we will, there 
is an unfailing link between memory 
and the moon. Milton loved the 
sea as only a great poet can love it, 
though his acquaintance with it was 
anything but familiar; and though 
in Lycidas he insulted it by calling 
it the ‘watery floor’-—a chamber- 
maid’s metaphor. But from the 
time when his bright chesnut hair 
curled about his smooth young 
forehead and deep poetic eyes, and 
he wrote in his ode On the Nativity, 
how— 

The winds with wonder wist, 

Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean; 
Which now had quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the 

charmed wave: 


to the day of his consummate power 
when, in the Paradise Lost, he 
sings, in lines of elaborately wrought 
and matchless melody— 


As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are 
passed 

Mozambique, off at sea north-east winds 
blow 

Saban odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest:—with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, 
and many a league 

Pleased with the grateful scent, old 
Ocean smiles. 


Milton was a worshipper of the 
sea. To our thinking he could have 
done something really worthy of it: 
something which would have been 
to the sea what Paradise Lost was 
to the land, and which the mermen 
and mermaidens ‘would not willingly 
let die.’ There is perhaps no one 
like him who can give you that 
delicious sensation which he ony 
has felt who has been at sea in some 
latitude verging on the Tropics, 
when the air at once fresh and 
languorous and laden with the subtle 
odours of some spice-island fifty 
miles away—évOa paxdpoy vacovs 
Qreavndes aupat mepurvéoiot,—plays 
round his temples as he leans against 
the bulwarks, gazing over that wide 
expanse of silvery blue water, that 
wears an aspect of calm delight, and 
only here and there testifies by an 
ebullition of freshening foam the 
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exuberance of its joy. In that long 
abstracted gaze, if the man has a 
grain of feeling or imagination, 
what thoughts unutterable of divine 
power and love—of rest and peace 
somewhere—of the glory and won- 
der, but above all, of the mystery of 
creation—of death, of life, of human 
ignorance and _helplessness—of 
things far other and deeper than 
these, and which in truth there are 
no words to express,—will chase 
each other through his charmed 
but bewildered brain: and all this 
strange composite sensation, if once 
it has been felt, a few Miltonic 
touches shall have power to recal. 
Byron has been said by some to 
be the only poet who has written 
anything worthy of the sea; a state- 
ment quite saddening in its unve- 
racity. When Byronism was at its 
height, when shirt collars were 
turned down, and you could not be 
interesting unless you were mise- 
rable and vicious, it might pass, as 
did much other counterfeit coin; 
now few, we should think, would 
accept it. The four or five stanzas 
beginning ‘Roll on thou deep and 
dark-blue ocean, roll,’ contain some 
noble versification (how should it be 
otherwise with such an ear as 
Byron’s?), but the thoughts, with 
one or two exceptions, are not of the 
highest order. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure 
brow, 


is a bold and masterly use of a sug- 
gestion in a sonnet of Shakspeare 


Time writes no wrinkle on thine antique 
face, 


and is altogether fine. But the idea 
of the power of man ‘ stopping with 
the shore ’"—one in itself rather ques- 
tionable in point of poetic truth—is 
overstrained ; and that of the eter- 
nity of the sea as compared with the 
perishableness of empires, is far from 
a good one (for the same may be 
said of the land), and is worked out 
into absolute nonsense. The truth 
is, that Byron, born a poet and a 
gentleman, lived, according to his 
own account, as Thackeray has well 
said, the life of a snob. And thus, 
through all his poems, immortal 
though they be, there runs a vein of 
more or less snobbishness ; and thus, 
when he came to speak of the sea, 
which of all created things seems the 
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moat intolerant of snobbism, he was 
apt to flounder and to fail. 
Scott—with his eye for the pic- 
turesque, his fine ear, and his genial 
but superficial nature—could write 
very prettily of the sea. A fresh, 
life-like, and soul-stirring picture is 
that voyage of the Nuns of Whitby, 


when 


It curled not Tweed alone, that breeze, 
But far upon Northumbrian seas, 

It freshly blew, and strong. 
Upon the waves she stooped her side, 
And bounded o’er the swelling tide 

As she were dancing home ; 
The merry seamen laughed, to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 

Furrow the green sea-foam. 


But it was little more than the 
face of the sea, and not its deep, pas- 
sionate heart that Scott eal un- 
derstand. Coleridge? Yes; in the 
author of the Ancient Mariner there 
was a deep sympathy with the sea, 
as any one will confess who has lain 
for three days and nights (for it is 
too hot to sleep below) on the deck 
of a vessel becalmed on the Line, 
when the sea is like solid glass, and 
though you feel a lazy motion in the 
vessel, looking over the side you can 
detect none in the water, down into 
whose vitreous depths for many a 
fathom you can see, and watch there 
the sportive wrigglings of small par- 
ties of fish that em like serpents 
without heads, and wonder how it 
is possible that waves can ever again 
appear on that floor of transparent 
stone, varied here and there by the 
tortuous courses of currents steal- 
ing far away with a strange myste- 
rious interest in their wanderings, 
till they are lost in the hot mist that 
confounds at no great distance sea 
and sky. 


Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor sense nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


Then, in another kind, how won- 
derfully fine is this :— 
The fresh wind blew, the white foam 
flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


After reading that you hold your 
breath, and ponder on it with asto- 
nishment and delight. 

And this reminds us of Barry 
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Cornwall. Of this gentleman I 

was for a time inclined to think 

that his song of the sea was too 

melodramatic to be really laudable. 

But there are one or two redeeming 

touches which lift it well out of that 

category. 

The waves were white, and red the 
morn, 

In the noisy hour when I was born, 

The whale it whistled, the porpoise 
rolled, 

And the dolphins bared their backs of 
gold, 

And never was heard such an outcry 
wild 

As welcomed to life the ocean child. 


Compare this with 


The blue above and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go. 


Yes; the sea is both noisy and 
silent, and the man who could feel 
this was a poet not altogether of 
the ‘ Black-eyed Susan’ order. 
There is silence in every sound of 
it, from the lulling undertone that 
is just enough on a calm summer 
evening to mark the union of sea 
and land, to the wild roar of the 
fierce Atlantic, maddening in its 
eternal strife with the iron-hearted 
cliffs of Western Ireland, making 
every cave and inlet, won from 
them by the toil of ages, a seething, 
howling cauldron of contending 
waves, which show here and there 
amidst the deluge of their surf 
glimpses of black-blue water, and 
sending up to the very summit of 
the giant rock traces of its wrath 
and power in flakes of scattered 
foam and blinding mist of spray. 
In this, too, there is silence, for 
loud as is the noise, there is nothing 
to jar upon the ear—or rather, to the 
ear there is stunning sound, to the 
mind there is profound and solemn 
stillness. This may be paradoxical ; 
but who feels that silence is really 
broken by the vociferous chorus of 
birds deep in a thicket of June? 
Who does not feel, indeed, that the 
silence is rather deepened by the 
sound—that it is not sound, but 
melodious silence, that is there P 
Our greatest living poet (to say 
the least of him), Alfred Tennyson, 
has not as yet done much for the 
sea; but not a few gems which take 
their lustre from it are to be found 
in his poems. Every one remembers 
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that masterly touch, so true to the 

German Ocean, about 

Locksley Hall, that in the distance over- 
looks the sandy tracts, 

And the hollow ocean ridges roaring 
into cataracts. 


And in the same poem sign of 

sympathy with a tropical sea in 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark 
purple spheres of sea. 


In Memoriam has a noble land- 
scape in one stanza :— 
Calm and deep peace in yon great 
plain, 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
Andcrowded farmsand lessening towers, 
To mingle with the bounding main. 


And in the final stanza of the same 
most exquisite lament :— 


Calm on the seas and silver sleep, 

And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
That heaves but with the heaving deep. 


Looking at this stanza by itself, I 
should have guessed that the sea 
which Tennyson here speaks of was 
a winter or late autumn sea; for it 
is then, as it seems to me, that the 
splendour, gladness, and beauty of 
light (not of colour) upon the sea are 
most conspicuous. And accordingly 
(for a great poet is potentially a 

reat painter too), when we look 
Back to the first stanza, we find that 
it is in that season when ‘ the ches- 
nut patters to the ground.’ 

As to painters, I really do not 
remember ever seeing a sea-piece 
which I thought thoroughly good. 
Mr. Ruskin’s abuse of the Tees 
and Backs and all their brother 
charlatans is only too well merited. 
Claude could paint most exquisite 
pictures in which the sea figured pro- 
minently ; but itis in his rendering, 
not of the sea, but of the light upon 
it that he is so consummate a 
master. If amill-pond touched with 
the light of the setting sun were 
faithfully painted, the picture would 
be of incalculable value; and so 
Claude’s pictures may be worthy of 
all the praise bestowed upon them, 
and yet not be good as ‘ sea-pieces.’ 
Turner’s Fighting Teméraire is a 
picture absolutely perfect in its 
way; but then it is only the shallow, 
smooth, artificial sea of a harbour,— 


the sea emasculated and civilized to ~ 


suit the ways of men. In Stan- 
field’s Abandoned, exhibited last 
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year, there was fine and 
much power in the roll of the 
surging waves, i as easily 
as children would a from one 
to another the huge, desolate ruin ; 
but is there any picture of Stan- 
field’s, whether of sea or land, 
which, with all its merits, is not 
deeply tainted with conventionality, 
which does not in some sort remind 
us of the drawing-master and his 
masterly tree-touches ata guinea an 
hour ? 

I said that very few people knew 
anything about the sea; and in 
this respect I must at once confess 
that I am little, if any, better than 
most of my neighbours; and if 
I am asked, why, then, do I write 
about it? I answer, it is because 
I know enough, and wish to teach 
others enough, to show that there 
is far more of wonder and de- 
light in the sea than is currently 
supposed, and what a sacred duty 
it is, not only to our Maker, but to 
ourselves, tolearnmoreabout it. For 
myself, I feel respecting the sea as 
a man does about some specially 
delightful person—a woman, let us 
say—by whose side he has sat at 
one of our much-abused English 
dinner parties (at which, stiff and 
solemn as they are or are said to 
be, you may nevertheless, if you 
are lucky in your neighbour, pass 
an hour or two with considerable 
satisfaction)—whose charms of face, 
of manners, and of mind, he learns 

uite as much as but no more than 
the reserve of passing acquaintance 
will admit of his attempting to 
learn, but enough to send him home 
with a kind of half-unconscious 
feeling that there would be both 
pleasure and profit in making such 
a character the study of a life. 

The strangest, if not the most de- 
lightful, sensation which one has 
about the sea is, I think, in child- 
hood. What a field for wondering 
interest in the dawning intelli- 

ence of six or seven years, when it 
is first told ‘ you will soon see the 
sea;’ or, ‘there is the sea!’ The 
sea—what is it, who made it, and 
how? why is it not land? And in 
spite of parents, nursemaids, and 
governesses, the child feels that 
there is reason in what it says, and 
that it is asking questions which 
it is perfectly natural to ask, but 
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which cannot be 
factorily. In my 


wered satis- 
case; when 


this event in my life oecurred we: 


were approaching Searborough. 
Along hot, dusty, chalky roads, 
winding; as it seemed for ever, over 
breezy, turf-clad downs, the lumber 

ing old carriage had‘dragged its way; 
and there was in the air that strange 
sense of freshness and freedom, and 
that delicious briny odour caused 
by the proximity of the sea; but 
these sensations could scarcely be 
noticed or understood at seven years 
old; and the feeling, when they 
said we should soon ‘see the sea,’ 
was one of far more pain than 
pleasure—that pain I suppose which 
the human race incurred when it ate 
of the ‘tree of knowledge,’—the 
dawning, half-conscious apprehen- 
sion of the great mystery of life. And 
when between the horizon and the 
turfy hill the sea itself appeared, I 
remember no pleasure in the sight of 
it—I remember nothing but an all- 
pervading sense of novelty and 
wonder. 

You may say perhaps, it is all 
very well to tell us we ought to 
study the sea, but who. can do it? 
how many can afford the time and 


the money for a sea voyage? Well, 
but you may study the sea for half 
your life, and’ yet have much more 
to learn about it, without taking 


any sca voyage at all. To have 
made a sea voyage of any length is 
indeed a magnificent recollection. 
Even the feeling when the last faint 
outline of the cliffs that have lon 

ago lost their whiteness has melte 

into the distant sky, and for the 
first time you find yourself in the 
midst of the vast circular desert of 
water with its great dome of sky, 
is most memorable in its strange 
novelty ; and when after only a five 
or six days’ passage you glide softly 
into the delicious harbour of Fun- 
chal, and feast your senses on the 
rich odours stealing from: the shore, 
and the intense and gorgeous colour- 
ing of the dark blue water, you feel 
at least several years older, both for 
the exciting sensations which the 
voyage has given you, and for the 
startling contrast between the green 
shores which you have left, and the 
paradisiacal beauty of that to which 
you have come. And then the long 
weeks of that floating prison, whose 
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barriers are stronger than a wall of 
triple brass; the-strange conscious- 
ness-of dependence upon your fellow- 
passengers, who are all world to 
you now; the delight of leaning 
over the bows and watching their 
progress through the green waves, 
that come: laughing and dancing 
round them, and then gracefully 
a to make way for them; while 

ere and there your eye falls upom 
a nautilus sailing calmly on the 
heaving bosom of a wave that seems 
proud of its delicate little burden, 
or a host of flying fish start sud- 
denly out like a flight of silver 
arrows from before the ship, and as 
suddenly disappear. 

Then there are the nights of 
danger, when the vessel reels and 
staggers through the storm, and you 
can hardly keep your footing as, to 
the astonishment of the officers, you 
brave it out on the deck with your 
‘plaidie’ round you, exulting per- 
haps in the darkness, the peril 
(which we will suppose not to be 
great), and the fierce struggle of 
the ship with the winds and waves, 
as fearlessly she ploughs her way 
through that terrible and trackless 
solitude. Or perhaps on the sultry 
evening of some more sultry day, 
you see at no great distance the 
outline of what is apparently a 
mountain which has just started 
out of the sea for your — 
amusement; and before nightfall 
you are enclosed in a blue —_ of 
one of those torrid African islands 
(the Cape Verds, suppose) whose 
desolate and adust beauty sets the 
imagination all on fire, but to yield 
to whose charms and dwell long 
upon whose loveliness is to the 

uropean death. So you leave in a 
day or two that beautiful mischief, 
and your vessel runs southward on 
the wings of the trade winds, whi- 
ther I will not follow you, for I was 
forgetting that what 1 had to show 
was that to get some knowledge of 
the sea it was not necessary to go 
so far. 

Nor is it; for you have only to 
take a short run by railroad, with 
perhaps a very few miles by coach, 
and however intense a Cockney, 
however steeped in the utilitarian 
pursuits of these unsentimental 
days, you may be with the sea and 
(literally, if you are a bather) in its 
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arms; and believe me, she is not a 
mistress that will disappoint you, if 
you come to her with a reverent 
mind. You have been luxuriating, 
we will say, for months in the sights 
and smells and sounds of London ; 
stunned by the eternal brayings of 
the Belgravian brass band, or the 
easy grinding of the Tyburnian 
urdy-gurdy; howled into a state 
of chronic bewilderment by all that 
horrible gradation of shrieks and 
groans which lies between the sui- 
cide of Lord John Russell and hare- 
skins ; distracted and humiliated by 
the charlatanism and chicanery of 
= party or your profession. At 
t you find fresh air and sea- 
breezes absolutely necessary, and 
ou determine on seeking them. 
ou can hardly’ go wrong, but let 
me recommend the south coast, and 
especially the south coast of Devon. 
en you arrive at the little water- 
ing-place which you have fixed upon, 
go down at once (and if possible 
alone) to the shore of the sea. 
Already you feel a strange sensation 
of altered existence. Instead of the 
rumbling omnibus, the fussy cab, 
and the everlasting jostle, there is a 
figure in cap and shooting-coat 


lounging about, or a tarry old 
fisherman hobbling along, or a 


broad - brimmed beaut 
down to the beach with a basket 
for those dear anemones. And now 
you are on the dry, clean ‘ parade,’ 
and your mind feels suddenly let 
loose as your eye rests once more 
upon that glorious expanse, and you 
taste the well-remembered balmy 
breath of the sea, and hear the long- 
lost voice of its glorious monotony. 
With a bound you have leapt from 
the sea-wall, and thrown yourself 
on the shingle, as it were at the 
very feet of the sea. And here you 
may stay if you like for hours, and 
all the time in a state of enchant- 
ment; for wherever you turn your 
eyes some exquisite picture meets 
them, and the regular, lulling sound 
of the waves gives a sort of dreami- 
ness to the whole view, without 
detracting for one moment from 
its delight. On either hand cliffs— 
gigantic, but turf-clad to the sum- 
mit on the land-side, and on the 
seaside wild, jagged, and rifted, 
but covered with a thick under- 
growth of innumerable plants and 


tripping 
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flowers—shut in the valley that 
shelters the litte town ; but on the 
left, that stately hill that terminates 
in the cliff is only the first of a long 
array, each with its weatherbeaten 
face, whose time-worn rifts and 
scars are coloured with every sort of 
luxuriant vegetation, turned proudly 
to the sea, and ing strange con- 
trast to that part of its smooth 
turfy side which is not concealed by 
its neighbour hill, and on which you 
may see the white sheep pasturing 
the calm sunlit sward, 

What a place for a pedestrian! 
It is fenponsible to stay longer where 
you are. You must up and follow 
the long white sweeping curve of 
shingle, heavy walking though it 
be, that lies between the base of 
that mighty battalion line of cliffs 
and the blue water on which they 
gaze, to where it ends in a snow- 
white promontory, beyond which 
all is hidden from your view. And 
if you do that, you will be really 
alone with the sea. As you advance, 
you have a feeling almost of terror, 
as if you had Sainabeane there, so 
desolate and self-contained is the 
beauty of shore and cliff and sea ;— 
but this is only because you are a 
Cockney, and fancy all that wild 
loveliness cannot be meant for you. 
Onwards you tramp through the 
deep shingle, now casting a look 
upwards at the tremendous over- 
hanging cliffs of red sandstone, with 
their huge boulders like buttresses 
of an enormous cathedral, and peaks 
starting up abruptly into the deep 
blue of the sky, and streams trick- 
ling down their furrowed sides,— 
now turning to refresh your eve 
with the clear, grey green of the 
fresh tumbling waves, and let it 
wander with never-ending delight 
over that illimitable expanse, whose 
colours are too many and too beau- 
tiful to describe, and which stretches 
far out into calm sunlight, till it joins 
in faint yet luminous distance a sky 
of that pale celestial gold that sym- 

athizes with all that in the human 

eart is deepest, tenderest, and most 
divine. And now you are clamber- 
ing over wild rocks, about which the 
sea is foaming and splashing, and 
which have hitherto hidden what 
was beyond them from your view 
—so that when you have passed 
them there is the delight of satisfied 
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curiosity to add to the beauty of the 
scene itself. The cliffs are now as 
high, but not so steep, and covered 
in parts with turf and with all kinds 
of creeping plants; but above the 
rich green of their sides huge grey, 
fantastic, primeval rocks are peering, 
in somewhat irregular array, wit. 

kites wheeling about them, and here 
and there a bit of sky serenely blue 
seen through some cleft in their 
hoary sides. Beyond, the opening 
of a deep narrow gorge or ‘ combe,’ 
shut closely in on all sides except 
that towards the sea by hills covered 
thick with wood, and perfectly en- 
chanting you with its profound 
seclusion, its winding paths through 
impenetrable woods, its tracts of 
cool greensward, its deep glades 
into which none but the midday sun 
can shine, and the hillocks of smooth 
soft turf that crown its guardian 
hills when they near the sea, and 
catch the last rays of the descending 
sun, and the stream buried deep in 
its bosom, and which you can hear 
but cannot see for the wild-flowers 
and creeping plants that cover it. 
Or you may ramble under the cliffs 
to the right of the town, as far as that 


huge wall of dark red sandstone, 
barred from head to foot with long 
buttresses, every one of which is 
faced with a strip of green turf, and 
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overhanging a secluded nook of the 
finest and smoothest sand; . and 
when you are tired of strolling about 
on the sand, you may begin to ex- 
plore that a? rihra: of rocks and 
pools that stretches from where you 
are standing for miles along the 
shore, every yard of which is a 
submarine garden, and every pool 
starred round with anemones, crim- 
son, white, or brown, and, most 
beautiful of all, green, these last 
having their multitude of undulating 
arms tipped with a purer and more 
delicate rose colour than the fingers 
of Venus as she rose from the sea. 
And here I will venture to say, that 
though you be no naturalist, you 
will linger till the clear tide comes 
welling up almost to your feet, and 
begins to cover the ‘rich and 
strange’ wonders of marine existence 
that you have seen. 

Though I have confessed that I 
know very little about the sea, I 
could go on writing about it for a 
long time, perhaps longer than my 
readers would like ; but if this paper, 
far below the subject as it is, shall 
induce any one of the thousands 
who read Fraser to think of the 
sea more as it is—a fountain of 
exhaustless wonder and delight—I 
feel that I shall not have written 
altogether in vain. 2 
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DE ER. 
Parr II. 
My. heart's in the Highlands; my heart is.not here 


My heart's in the 


Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 


A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 
My heart's in the. Highlands wherever I go. 


co of our parks, Windsor and 
Richmond, for two, and Bolton 
Abbey for a third inclose red deer. 
The last, especially, could, perhaps, 
can shew fine harts, and there, they 
were very wild. But the stately 
stag is cabined, cribbed, confined in 
apark. Even in the New Forest 
he was a comparatively poor crea- 
tare, latterly. No; if you would 
see the stag in his glory, you must 
go tothe 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 


Not that you will not see as crack 
specimens of the genus—as modern 
system-makers will have it—hunted 
on the Quantocks and Exmoor if 
- will go with the Master of the 

taghounds in the west country, as 
ever you would wish to see in a 
summer’s day—excepting, per- 
chance, his attire. For, it aaa to 
be said in our old western circuit 
days, that no deer’s horn with the 
‘brae’ antler attached was. ever 
found on the Quantock Hills> 

No deer’s horn with the ‘ brae’ 
antler P 

No, gentle reader; but ‘brae’ 
does not mean ‘brow’ in that 
country, nor any where else when 
applied to a stag’s head, so far as 
our circumscribed knowledge goes. 
‘ Brae,’ is, in the west country, the 
designation of the second antler. 
There they count ‘ brow, brae, and 
trae’ and, then, the top; and it 
used to be declared that on the 
Somerset and North Devon stags, 
there was, on the beam, a place in 
the midst where ‘ brae’ was not. A 
curious local variation, this, if it be 
true. And yet finer stags never 
stood before Seeaiies grander red 
deer haunches— 

finer or fatter 

Never rang’d in a forest, or, smoak’d 

in a platter. 


we repeat it finer 


advisedly, 
haunches for weight and flavour, 
never graced board. In such cases’ 
the deer had, doubtless, taken a 
heavy toll to the farmer's cost. 
Never mind what people tell you 


when they slander red deer venison 
and inform you that a hind quarter 
of a donkey would be as good. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire and his faction 
may in their equine delusion think 
so. But, at one-time, we had some 
experience in this matter. The 
meat was excellent, tender, highly 
flavoured, and fat up to the proper 
point. But it requires a well 
educated rotisseur to prepare a red 
deer haunch for the table. In too 
many instances, it is utterly ruined, 
the fat wasted away, and the whole 
piece dried up to a potsherd, or 
—blood raw. But even, in such 
hands, the good meat cannot be 
totally spoiled ; and we have more 
than once been consoled, when the 
haunch has made its appearance in 
a half-raw state, by a most relishing 
broil. We remember, on one of 
these oecasions, coming to the con- 
clusion that the cook was a most 
ingenious officer. We saw the piece 
of Venison before it was laid down 
to ‘ roast!’ 
The haunch was a picture for painters 
to study, 
The fat was so white, and the lean was 
so ruddy ; 
Though my stomach was sharp, I could 
scarce help regretting, 
To spoil such a delicate picture by 
eating. 
The disappointment to which we 
were doomed equalled, if it did not 
exceed, poor Oliver’s. For one can 
bear, after a pish or two, or some- 
thing. worse, the absence of an ex- 
pected dainty ; but to see what was 
a good thing solemnly paraded and 
placed on the table in a condition 
that sears the very eyeballs —to 
have it irritating every sense by its 
presence is far worse than to mourn 
its absence. In this case, the priest 
of Comus—whether he had poured 
all the champagne for the rognons 
down his own throat and got him- 
self into such a condition that ‘the 
roast’ was left to some recently 
caught apprentice or not, who 
knows P—in this distressing case, 
we say, he had contrived to scorch 
away every particle of fat and leave 
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all the rest of the meat in all but its 
primitive state. 

The west-country stag is a morn- 
ing bather and a luxurious one. 
For his bath he generally chooses 
some shallow rarely more than. a 
foot or a foot and a half deep, where, 
scraping away the stones and 
inequalities with his. feet, he scoops 
out a sort of basin in which he ro 
about at his. ease. The nents it 
was said, not unfrequently took ad- 
vantage of this habit and shot him 
as he luxuriated im his, bathing 

lace. Very destructive and very 
Sainty is he when. he invades, as he 
often does, the cultivated fields, for 
he spoils, in his revelry, much more 
than he consumes. k at that 
field of oats which was yesterday 
giving promise of a plenteous cro 
of the Sul formed but cosieensd 
grain. Has a roller passed over 
the places which are not. cropped ? 
No, that would hardly have done 
so much mischief as the wanton 
beast which has trodden them under 
foot, lying down, occasionally, all 
over the field as it would seem, to 
chew the cud at his ease, and rising 
up to renew his devastation. Just 
watch him, which you may do, if 
ou know how and get to leeward of 
im, in that turnip field. See how 
he knocks the roots about, tossin 
every one of ’em that is not a g 
radical over his head with a con- 
temptuous air; and disdainin 
every turnip which is not we 
rooted. But he is satiated and off 
to his harbour again. Then comes 
the farmer. He has seen the ‘racks’* 
of the devastator at a distance and 
sad experience tells him what to 
expect. But who shall describe his 
look or his lan when he sees 
the condition of his fields so fruit- 
> _ hopeful when he last visited 

m 


Though the stag is very fond of 
oats, barley, ey eo have heard, 
bearded wheat also, are safe from 
him—probably from the: offensive 
armour with which nature has pro- 
tected those growing and ripening 
cereals. 
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But, as we have said, it is im the: 
Scotch forest. or on the mountain 
where ‘the mists boil up,’ that the 
stag is seen, by those who have 
good telescopes and good eyes to 
look through them, in his power 
and might; and so you may see: 
him, any day, without going further 
than Trafalgar-square, in the ‘Scene 
in Braemar.’ 

Up! up to yon cliff! like a King to his 
throne ! 

O’er the black silent forest pil’d lofty 
and lone— 

A throne which the eagle is glad to 
resl 

Unto footsteps so fleet and so fearless 
as thine.t 


Why will not the ‘ hangers’ let us 
see the magic manipulation of the 
attire and the hide of the deer,— 
the delicate fur—you might blow 
it aside—of the mountain hare, as 
well as the stately pose of the stag 
and wonderful atmosphere that 
surrounds these children of the 
mist? If that picture had its right 
place—upon the sight line—eve 
eye would be struck by the marvel- 
lous breadth and facility of touch 
which imitates nature as truly as 
the most laboured piece of Pra- 
Raphaelite patience. 

reat as is this great painter in 
every branch of the art, he is pre- 
eminently the painter of red deer. 
He has lived among them amid the 
grand scenery which he so com- 
letely transfers to the canvas. 

k at his * Drive.’ Crack! goes 
the rifle from the hidden nook 
among the ‘ gallied’ herd but with 
sure and select aim—over rolls the 
doomed stag and his ‘ friend’ bounds 
over him. Aye, “’tis just the 
fashion.’ The huddled herd know 
not, as yet, whence the death 
comes—but that old stag begins to 
suspect. 

‘The drive’ is for princes and 
nobles: and, after all, is not much 
beyond a battue. He who would 
wish to taste the pleasure, or, as 
our allies and neighbours would say, 
savourer U'amertume, must lay his 
account with creeping like a serpent 


* In the west of England the places where the stag breaks over the fences are 


called his ‘ racks.’ 


If in passing through a country, he comes to an enclosed lane, 


it is said that he invariably breaks over the fence, opposite to that by which he 
entered. The farmer and the sportsman know by these ‘racks’ that a deer is in 
the neighbourhood, but they look upon them with very different eyes. 


+ John Wilson. 
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through watercourses, not without 
water in them, and when he mounts 
to the desiderated point be prepared, 
like our own Sir Edwin, to freeze 
in the snow on one side of a moun- 
tain, and melt in the overpowering 
solar rays on the other. Then 
comes the shot, if you have luck, 
and, if you know how to ‘ haud out,’ 
down goes the deer with an a plomb 
that requires no aid from the noble 
“— greyhounds. 

ut if you would hunt—if you 
would . 

See! that old hound 
How busily he works, but dares not 
trust 

His doubtful sense— 


if you would hear 

The doubtful notes preluding to a cry— 
till 

——Men, dogs, hills, rocks, and woods 
Tn the full concert join— 


go to the south-west of England— 
the sooner the better in these rail- 
road and enclosing times—and see 
one of the finest sights that can 
greet the eye of a true sportsman— 
the stag unharboured — ‘roused,’ 
they say in that country, but the 
old woodmen applied that term to 
the boar. To see an outlying deer 
rise in his grandeur, shake off the 
dew-drops, and bound away in his 
strength before the hounds, throws 
all the belly creeping, and stealing 
upon him ike a wild Indian, even 
with a Minié rifle, far into the 
shade. As for the so called hunting 
which commences by turning a 
great Falstaff-looking beast with a 
spreading pair of horns out of 
something not unlike an abridged 
police-van, as if he had been taken 
up for being disorderly—the less 
said of that boxed up business, the 
better. And let the west-country 
farmer— who by the way, in our 
time, was, and we dare say is, for 
your true sportsman is always gene- 
rous, well paid for deer-trespasses 
—be consoled. There is no new 
visitation — except crinoline, and 
that is a parody of the old stately 
hoop—under the sun. Long ago, 
in the bluff king’s time, Leland 
writing of the mountains about 
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Snowdon told us that ‘in them ys 
very litle corne, except oats in some 
places, and a litle barley, but scantly 
rye; if there were, the Dere would 
destroy it.’ Again, he says of Gla- 
morganshire — ‘The mountaines 
have sum redde Dere, Kiddes 
plenty, Oxen and Shepe.’ The royal 
sweet singer of Israel did not forget 
the favourite haunt of the red deer 
—‘The Lord maketh my feet like 
hinds’ feet, and causeth me to stand 
on the high places.’* Xenophon, in 
his treatise on hunting, directs those 
who have dogs to look for deer in 
the mountains,} and their fondness 
for such haunts is also recorded by 
Euripides and Virgil. The passage 
in the third Georgic will occur to 
most— 
——montesque per altos 
Ingentem clamore premes ad retia 
cervum. 

Toils and the bow and arrow seem 
to have been the principal instru- 
ments in the old Asiatic, Greek, and 
Roman huntings. Stag-hunting by 
the former method is handed down 
to us by the ancient cartoon in Dr. 
Mead’s collection and an engraving 
of it inserted by Pine as an illustra- 
tion of the last quoted lines. A 
space in a forest is surrounded by 
strong net-work within which one 
dog is closely pressing a stag and 
hind, while a huntsman, behind, is 
holding another dog in a leash and 
a second huntsman is running round 
on the outside of the netted enclo- 
sure ready to receive the entangled 
deer, and overcome the struggles so 
graphically described by Horace. 
The same mode was adopted in the 
hunting given by Cardinal Cornelio 
noticed in our last, when among 
other game a stag was taken. Our 
readers may form some notion of 
this way of hunting by looking at 
‘ The Boar Hunt’ by Velasquez—so 
admirably restored b George Lance 
—in the National Gallery. In an 
old engraving now before us a most 
active boar-slaughter with an occa- 
sional wolf-episode is going on in an 
extensive netted enclosure : the time 
somewhere about the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Allowing for the difference of 
costume and that no boar has been 


* Psalm xviii. 33, and see Habakkuk iii. 19. 
+ 'Emoxortiv 6, txovra rag wivag, tag piv ty roig bpeow iorwoag, paiora 


piv EwSev.—Cyneg. ix. 17. 
t Carm. lib. iii. 5. 
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fortunate enough to break through 
the toils, this engraving would not 
inaptly illustrate a 2 — 
assage made music by the ° 
G aeiedions Roman. Seupehion 
specially dwells on the duties of the 
keeper of the toils. 
leasant would it be to get into 
dream-land and see visions of Orion 
—that giant in stature and strength 
—of Hercules who, at last, ran 
down the brazen footed and golden 
antlered stag—if he did not trap it 
or slightly wound it—after a whole 
ear’s pursuit,—of Meleager, and 
heseus and the rest down to Robin 
Hood and Little John. But, in 
sober truth, the bow and arrow 
were evidently largely employed by 
the huntsmen of Asia, from Nimrod 
downward, to those of Greece and 
ancient Italy. When Corydon pas- 
sionately and musically exclaims— 


O tantum libeat mecum tibi sordida rura 
Atque humiles habitare casas et figere 
cervos ! 


one might almost fancy—substitut- 
ing the conical bullet for the arrow 
—that he was sighing for a Highland 
bothy. The shaft, which no deity 
averted, sent from the bow of As- 
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canius through the vitals of the pet 
stag so dear to the children of 
Tyrrhus, the king’s herdsman, 
roused the Latian war so fatal to 
Turnus. Our painted ancestors re- 
joiced in similar missiles which their 
descendants used so effectually that 
hardly any armour but the most 
highly tempered could resist the iron 
shower of their winged artillery. 
‘Curse on thy Spanish steel-coat’ 
cries Locksley, as his arrow thrice 
bounds back from De Bracy’s 
armour of proof,—‘ Curse on t. ‘ 
Spanish steel-coat! had Englis 
smith forged it, these arrows had 
gone through as if it had been silk 
or sendal.’ 

The yew bow and the cross bow 
with its deadly bolt, and the bill, 
were, in those times, the hunting 
and warlike weapons of the keepers 
and yeomen. e last Saxon king ; 
and the Douglas in the ‘ woful 
hunting’ were laid low by ignoble 
arrows. The toils and the pack, 
the lance and the two handed sword 
were for princes, nobles and knights. 
The huntsman, whose duty it was to 
trace the stag to his lair was a 
person of some consequence and we 


shall let him speak for himself: 


I am the Hunt, which rathe and early rise, 

(My bottell filled with wine in any wise). 

Two draughts I drinke, to stay my steps withall, 
For each foote one, because I would not fall. 

Then take my Hound in liam me behind, 

The stately Hart in fryth or fell to find. 

And while I seeke his slotte where he hath fedde, 
The sweet byrdes sing to cheare my drowsie head, 
And when my Hound, doth straine upon good vent, 
I must confesse, the same doth me content. 


Such a familiar is now before us in 
a curious and very old Freneh print 
subscribed Bouchard z* Forestier. 
The stalwart Forestier bears a shield 
upon his right arm, and a short 
hunting staff resting on the shoulder 
in his left hand. In his right he 
leads in a lyme or leash a greyhound- 


like dog of large proportions, so 
high in stature that his shoulder 
rises above the knee of the man, 
who is girt with two swords, one on 
each thigh. We have, however, 
left our huntsman with his hound 
straining in the liam, to what pur- 
pose we shall now see: 


But when I haue ~~ couerts walkt about, 


And harbred fast, t' 


e Hart for comming out: 


Then I returne, to make a grave report, 

Whereas I find th’assembly doth resort. 

And lowe I crouch, before the Lordings all, 

Out of my Horne, the fewmetst let I fall, 

And other signes and tokens do I tell, 

To make them hope, the Hart may like them well. 


* 





Manet sub Jove frigido 


Venator tener conjugis immemor ; 
Seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus, 
Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas. 


+ Cyneg. vi. 5. 
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Then 


commaund, that I the wine should ‘taste, 


So biddes mine Art : and so my throat I baste. 
The dinner done*, I go straightwayes againe, 
‘Vuto.my markes, and shew my Master plaine. 
Then put my Hound, vpon the view to drawe, 
And rowse the Hart out of his layre by lawe. 

O gamsters all, a little by your leave, 

Can you souch ioyes in trifling games conceaue ? 


In the days of our maiden queen the fees of the Master of the ‘Hart 


Hounds’ and his subordinates were 


Master’s Fee ; ao 
Serjeant Fee o- = 


Officers, and others, serving the said Master, Wages, 


and Allowances 


Total 


The whole of Elizabeth's huntin 
expenses for keeping up the Buc 
Hounds, Hart Hounds, Hunting 

iers, and Otter Hounds 
amounted to £240 4s.11d. But the 
accounts of the succeeding reign 
shew ‘Steenie’s’ sway over his 


£r3 6 8 
az 6 t 


13 6 8 


awh ose 38 a 5 
‘dear dad and gossip’ and the public 
purse; for the annual expenses of 
the hunting establishments rose to 
a total of £843 15s. 5d. An item or 
two from the bill of particulars 
must suffice : 


HUNTSMEN. 


To Sir Patrick Howme, Master of the Privy Harriers, 
For his fee, £120 per annum, and for keeping one 
Footman, four Horses, and twenty Couple of Dogs, 


£100 per annum : 


To Fhomas Pott, Master of the Hunt, for his Fee, 


Four shillings per Diem. 


For three Yeomen 


Prickers, to each Two Shillings per Diem. For one 


Groom, Twelve Pence oo oo aon for keeping 
y Pounds per annum ... 


twelve couple of Dogs, 
There is also an item 


To Richard Lazenby, Master of the Lyam Hounds, 


per annum 


Altogether, the annual expenditure 
—and there is no mention made of 
Otter Hounds, or Hart Hounds— 
was nearly quadrupled, and a similar 
profuse increase in the expenses 


prevailed in every department of 
the Royal Household. ""Bteenio and 
Baby Charles were sowing the 
dragon’s teeth broadcast, little 
dreaming that among the crop 
would appear the knife of Felton 
and the ghastly glitter of the axe of 
Richard Brandon.t 

We have before us an old engrav- 
ing, evidently from a design by 


£250 15 0 


£40 0 0 


Barlow, of the death of a stag super- 
scribed ‘Stagge Hunting. he 
stag is pulled down by the hounds, 
and the big round tears course one 
another down his innocent nose, 
much as the Lord in the forest of 
Arden described them. One of the 
‘ Lordings’ has dismounted and is 
running with naked couteau de chasse 
uplifted to cut the throat of the 
victim and looking, be it said in 
passing, the greater brute of the 
two. other, mounted, is winding 
the mort on his bugle—yes winding 
—for you are to note that in wood- 


* These were the dinner times of eleven o'clock in the forenoon at latest, 
instead of the nocturnal hours which our ‘social treadmill’ now inflicts upon us. 
+ There can be littledoubt that this ‘man inthe mask’ received for his work the 


sum of £100 voted on the day after the execution of the King by which vote it was 
ordered that the Lord Grey be desired out of Haberdasher’s-hall to dispose of that 
sum for the service of the commonwealth, ‘as he shall think fit:’ and that the 
committee at Haberdasher’s-hall be required forthwith to:pay the same to the said 
Lord Grey for that purpose.—The executioner, it is said, found in the King’s 
pocket, after he had done his detestable office, an stuck with cloves for 
which he was offered 20 shillings on the spot. This offer he refused, but sold the 
relic on his way home for ten shillings. 
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craft a bugle or French horn is 

winded, but a common or trai 

horn is blown. Beneath the en- 

graving are the following lines : 

The princely stagge y'rangeth through 
the woods, 

Coasting the Countrey crossing Rivers, 
Flouds : 

By full-mouthed Hounds pursued, there 
yeelds his breath : 

The noble traine comes in & winds his 
Death. 

But it must not be pang that 

the ay stagge’ always takes 

it so quietly. ecessity makes 

cowards brave ; but a well organized 

stag is no coward, and when fairly 

brought to bay, he who first makes 

in runs no small risk: 

If thou be hurt with horn of hart, it 
brings thee to thy bier, 

But leech’s hand shall boar’s hurt heal; 
thereof have thou no fear. 


These be brave words, my masters, 
but there was one young and beau- 
tiful hunter, at least, who knew to 
his cost what a boar could do when 
his bristles were up. Nevertheless 
there is a perfervidum ingenium 
about Deer, which renders them very 
dangerous customers when they take 
a dislike or think that they are 
interfered with. None could have 
vouched for this better than one of 
the gallant earls of Berkeley—Fitz- 
hardinge was the older designation, 
as it is the modern title, and do not 
the ancient nobles of the house sleep 
under the mynsterre tower of 
Bristol? In 1808 the Earl who 
then held the title (Berkeley) was 
walking with his little son, when he 
was set upon by an American deer 
whose horns he seized with both 
hands, bravely keeping fast hold, 
after he was thrown down and 
trampled upon by the furious beast. 
In this critical position he called out 
to the child not to be afraid,—to 
take from his pocket a knife, stab 
the deer, or, if he could, cut his 
throat. The boy, who had the 
blood of the Fitzhardinges in his 
veins, obeyed—searched his father’s 
pocket, found the knife, and went 
to work upon the throat of the deer. 
But the noble child’s eourage was 
greater than his strength and he 
could not sever the beast’s windpipe. 
Nevertheless he quailed not, but 
dealt the brutal assailant of his father 
so many stabs given with a will, 
that, weakened by loss of blood, 
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at was fain to make the best of its 
way from the struggle, just as the 
Earl was all but exhausted. 

So much for aggressive courage. 
Now let us see what’ stag can do 
when on the defensive. 

The tiger,—all the cat kind—as 
® gen rule, take their prey by 
surprise, stealing toward the victim 
so as totake itim the rear. Creepi 
and crouching, with vibrati teal 

the fatal spring, a 
roar strikes terror through the 
nervous system of the doomed, and, 
at the same instant the striped or 
spotted death is upon it. But 
forewarned is fore-armed; and 
tigers detected and confronted, just 
as they were about to make their 
deadly bound, have, more than once 
been disconcerted, and sullenly re- 
traced their steps into the jungle. 

Those, therefore who planned the 
combat, promoted by William Duke 
of Cumberland, between a stag and 
a ‘hunting tiger,’—as the beast of 
prey is described in the accounts 
which have come down. to us, but 
which was, in all probability, a 
‘hunting leopard’—manifes a 
very improvable acquaintance with 
physiology and the habits of animals. 
The arena, which was on a lawn by 
the road side was surrounded by 
strong toils fifteen feet in height. Into 
this space, and in the Ascot week, 
an old stag was turned, and gazed 
around as deer do especially when 
anything is new tothem. Presently 
the ‘ tiger’ was led in hoodwinked 
—as hunting leopards generally are 
in Asia till they are loosed on the 
game—by two ‘blacks’ who had the 
care of him. The hood was with- 
drawn: the ‘tiger’ was left free. 
The moment he saw the deer, he 
crouched, and advanced creeping 
like a house-cat with a bird or mouse 
in view, and watching his oppor- 
tunity of advantageously seizing his 
prey. But here the stag saw the 
approach of the foe, was instantly 
on his guard, and like a wise and 
brave general confronted the enemy, 
turning as he turned, and preventing 
the possibility of beingtaken in flank. 
On whatever side the ‘tiger’ made 
his advance, he beheld the long, 
strong, and sharp daggers planted 
above that watchful determined 


brow, with a forest of pikes above 
posed to him. And so the 


them, op 
combatants continued like two well 
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matched cunning fencers, each on 
the alert to take the other off his 
guard. This cautious warfare, which 
was amusing enough for some time, 
began to grow tedious; nor did 
there seem any near prospect of 
victory on either side. But he, whose 
hand is said to have traced the bitter 
words on the back of the nine of 
diamonds* at Culloden, was not the 
man to be sajisfied with a bloodless 
result; and he inquired, whether, 
if the ‘tiger’ were irritated, the 
catastrophe might not beaccelerated. 
He was told that such a proceedin 

might be dangerous ; but his Roy 

Highness commanded that it should 
be done. Princes must be obeyed. 
The ‘tiger’ was irritated, and the 
beast became furious ; but, instead 
of attacking the stag, he cleared the 
lofty toiling at one fierce elastic 
bound and was, instantly, among the 
terrified people who fled in confusion 
each believing himself to be the se- 
lected object of the infuriated 
‘tiger’s’ attentions. He, however, 


without heeding any of them, crossed 

the road and rushed into a wood 

which was opposite. Not far from 

this covert a herd of fallow deer 

were quietly ne The ‘ tiger’ 
8 


could now make approaches 
according to his instincts; and, 
creeping from the covert, soon 
brought a deer, on whose haunch he 
had fastened, to the ground. His 
keepers, after some little hesitation, 
took heart, ventured to seereem 
the scene of action, cut the r 
deer’s throat, separated the haunch, 
hold of which the beast of prey had 
never, for an instant, relaxed, hood- 
winked him, and led him away with 
it in his mouth. 

The hounds which are pulling 
down the stag in the engraving 
appear to be the Old English or 
Southern Hounds, massive, slow 
but of most enduring courage, acute 
olfactory sense, and celebrated for 
the rich deep tone of their cry. 
They are all but extinct now, but 
a pack of them was hunted near 
Manchester so late as 1775. For 
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a long period the stag was hunted 
in Er land with = hounds. 
When they were once laid on the 
burning scent which a red deer 
leaves, there was seldom a check, 
and the question was whether the 
chase or the pursuers would tire 
first. The comparatively modern 
stag-hound is a noble animal, 
whether we consider his symmetry, 
stature, co e, or docility, in 
obedience to which he stops when 
headed by the huntsman for the 
ae of taking the deer alive; 
ut he has not the dash and fire of 
the foxhound. An ancestor of the 
present Earl of Derby hunted the 
stag in Surrey with foxhounds which 
went such a pace that they soon 
distanced the best mounted field. 
The duration of a strong stag before 
hounds is very great; and if the 
records which notice some extraor- 
dinary examples were not quite 
trustworthy, the narrations would 
seem very like romance. In 1194 
Richard of the lion’s heart is said to 
have chased a Hart from Sherwood 
Forest to Barnsdale in Yorkshire 
where the king lost him. This Hart 
Royal was proclaimed at Tunhill in 
the county last named. Woe to 
those who did not respect such pro- 
clamations. The proprietor of lands 
near the Forest of Blackmore in 
Dorsetshire killed a white hart 
which had afforded our third Henry 
no small amusement. A heavy fine 
under the name of White Hart 
Silver was laid on the lands and 
was paid into the Exchequer so late 
as the reign of our maiden Queen. 
A chase remarkable for the evidence 
which it includes of strength and 
perseverance in deer and dogs, took 
place toward the close of the last 
century. The Earl of Thanet’s 
hounds hunted a stag which was 
turned out of Whinfield Park in 
Westmoreland. During the long 
and severe chase the noble animal 
kept ahead till the whole pack were 
thrown out with the exception of 
two favourite hounds which, like 
those of black St. Hubert’s breed 


* Thence called the curse of Scotland whose sons speak of Willie the Butcher, 


to this day. But let us be just. 
there is no doubt. 


That he was naturally a good-natured prince 
If there were any, it would vanish at the sight of Hogarth’'s 


portrait of him—now before us—when he wasa boy. The truth is that the Duke 
was called upon to do a stern duty when the fortunes of his family and of England 
were at stake—, and he did it ; when many men, civil and military, flinched from 


theirs. 


It was a ‘dreadful necessity’ and he did not shrink from the trial. 
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in the Lady of the Lake, toiled after 
the swift game. At last, the stag 
came back to the park out of which 
he had been turned, leaped the wall, 
and expired in the accomplishment 
of that supreme effort. One of the 
hounds followed up to the wall,where 
he fell exhausted, and died upon 
the spot: the other was found dead 
at no great distance. There was no 
one to tell accurately the length of 
the chase, but it was seen at Red 
Kirks near Annan in Scotland, 
distant about forty six miles by the 
post road; and it was conjectured 
that the stag and the two brave 
hounds could not have run less than 
from seventy to eighty miles at a 
killing pace. The horns of this 
stag which were the largest ever 
seen in that part of the country and 
must have formed such a head as 
inspired Waller's lines* were set up 
on an enormous tree in the park, 
thenceforth called The Hart-horn 
Tree. They were, afterward, re- 
moved, and, at the commencement 
of the present century, were ai 
Julian’s Bower in the same county. 

One of the most remarkable 
chases by deer-hounds—very dif- 
ferent are they from staghounds, 


for they are rough-coated Grey- 
hounds, fleet almost as the wind, of 
great strength and high stature}—is 
related by Father Hay. 

Robert Bruce, hunting on the 


Pentland Hills, had frequently 
roused a ‘ white faunch deer,’ which, 
as frequently, had baffled his 
hounds. On one occasion he asked 
the nobles who surrounded him, 
whether any of them had dogs 
which, they thought, could run that 
deer down. Courtiers were made 
of the same materials then, as they 
are formed of now, and none of them 
ventured to assert that his hounds 
were fleeter than the king’s, until 
outspoken Sir William St. Clair, of 
Rosline, said, without ceremony, 
that he would wager his head that 
his two favourite dogs Help and 
Hold would kill the deer before she 
could cross the March-burn. The 
king instantly staked the forest of 
Pentland Moor against the life of 
Sir William. 


* On the Head of a Stag. 
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All the hounds were tied up, except 
a few ratches or slow hounds, to put up 
the deer ; while Sir William St. Clair 
posting himself in the best situation for 
slipping his dogs, prayed devoutly to 
Christ, the blessed Virgin, and St. 
Katharine. The deer was shortly after 
roused, and the hounds slipped; Sir 
William following on a gallant steed, to 
cheer his dogs. The hind, however, 
reached the middle of the brook ; upon 
which the hunter threw himself from his 
horse in despair. At this critical 
moment, however, Hold stopped her in 
the brook; and Help, coming up, 
turned her back, and killed her on Sir 
William’s side. The king descended 
from the hill, embraced Sir William, and 
bestowed on him the lands of Kirkton, 
Logan-house, Earncraig, &c., in free 
forestrie. Sir William, in acknowledg- 
ment of St. Katharine’s intercession, 
built the chapel of St. Katharine in the 
Hopes, the churchyard of which is still 
to be seen. The hill, from which 
Robert Bruce beheld this memorable 
chase, is still called the King’s Hill; 
and the place where Sir William hunted 
is called the Knight's Field. 

So the tale is told from Hay’s 
MS. by Sir Walter Scott in a note 
to the Zay, and Sir Walter, in a 
foot note, states the following addi- 
tion, which we sincerely hope was 
the invention of the Scotch cicerone. 

The tomb of Sir William St. Clair, on 
which he appears sculptured in armour, 
with a greyhound at his feet, is still to 
be seen in Roslin chapel. ‘The person, 
who shews it, always tells the story of 
the hunting-match, with some addition 
to Mr. Hay’s account; as that the 
knight of Rosline’s fright made him 
poetical, and that, in the last emer- 
gency, he shouted, 

Help, haud, an’ ye may, 
Or Roslin will lose his head this day. 


If this couplet does him no great 
honour as a poet, the conclusion of the 
story does him still less credit. He set 
his foot on the dog, says the narrator, 
and killed him on the spot, saying, he 
would never again put his neck in such 
a risque. As Mr. Hay does not men- 
tion this circumstance, I hope it is only 
founded on the couchant posture of the 
hound on the monument. 

But it must not be supposed that 
the stag trusts solely to his swiftness 
to distance his pursuers. The old 
wood-men early noted his general- 


‘+ They may be seen, as in life, in ‘The Stag at Bay’ and other immortalities 


of Sir Edwin. . 
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ship in running down wind so as to 
catch the ery of the hounds when 
far off, and how he 


to avoid all his enemies, runneth into 
the grentest Herds, and so bringeth a 
Cloud of errour on the Dogs, to keep 
them from further prosecution, some- 
times also beating some of the Herd 
into his Footings, that so he may the 
more easily escape, and procure a Laby- 
rinth to the Dogs; after which he be- 
taketh himself to his Heels again, run- 
ning still with the wind, not only for 
refrigeration, but because he may the 
more easily hear the voice of bis pur- 
suers, whether they be far or near. At 
last, being for all this found out again 
by the observance of the Hunters, and 
skilful Scent of the Dogs, he flieth into 
the Herds of Cattel, as Cows, Sheep, &c., 
leaping on an Ox or Cow, laying the 
foreparts of his body thereon, that so 
touching the Earth only with his hinder 
feet, to leave a very small or noscent at 
all behind for the Hounds to discern. 


Such a sagacious beast was termed 
a wise Hart (Cerf sage) and Cox, in 
his quaint way, follows up the last 
passage by crowning it with a wily 
stratagem on the part of a hart 
which has been recorded pictorially 
—we saw the event swinging as a 
sign in our youth—and in more lan- 
guages than one: 


The chief Huntsman to Lewis the 
Twelfth (called le Grand Venieur) af- 
firmeth, that on a time, they having a 
Hart in Chase, suddenly the Hounds 
were at a fault, so as the Game was out 
of sight, and not a Dog would onee stir 
his foot ; whereat the Hunters were all 
amaz’d ; at last, by casting about (as is 
usual in such cases) they found the fraud 
of the crafty Beast, which is worth the 
memory. 

There was a great White thorn, which 
grew in a shadowy place as high as a 
Tree, and was environed with other 
small shrubs about it; into which. the 
said Hart leaped, and there stood aloft 
the Boughs spreading from one another, 
and there remained till he was thrust 
through by a Huntsman, rather than he 
would yield to the angry and greedy 
Hounds. 


* Waller ‘On the Head of a Stag.’ 
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This wise hart, might, we think, 
have been spared for his eunning. 
But when things come to such @ 
pass and the hunter's blood is up 
ready to kill or be killed, we cease 
to wonder at the catastrophe. The 
next move of this well organized 
stag might have been a desperate 
rush at the nearest huntsman re- 
sembling 
The charge of a whole troop of pikes.* 
Cox, after relating the event says: 

Yet their manner is, when they see 
themselves every where intercepted, to 
make force at him with their Horns who 
first comes unto him, except prevented 
by Sword or Spear ; which being done, 
the Hunter with his Horn windeth the 
fall of the Beast, and then every one 
approacheth, luring with triumph for 
such a conquest, of whom the skilfullest 
openeth the Beast, rewarding the 
Hounds with what properly belongeth 
to them for their future encouragement ; 
and for that purpose the Huntsmen dip 
Bread in the Skin and Blood of the 
Beast, to give unto the Hounds their 
satisfaction 


Veloces Sparta catulos,acremque Molossum 
Pasce fero pingui &c. 


How truly Cox has described the 
ferocity of the stag when hard 
pressed and at bay appears from the 
personal narrative of Arthur Wilson, 
the historian, who confesses, by the 
way, that he robbed his father, 
but who, afterward, was ‘ taken into 
liking’ by the Earl of Essex on ac- 
count of his bravery, in leaping in 
after and saving ‘a landry-maid’ 
(who had fallen into the moat at 
Chartley in Staffordshire and pulled 
in two others who had been got out) 
after she had sunk. The Earl who 
was present placed Wilson near his 
person and entrusted the gallant 
youth with his private purse. 


Sir Peter Lee of Lime, in Cheshire 
(writes Arthur), invited my lord one 
summer to hunt the stagg. And having 
a great stagg in chase, and many gentle- 
men in the pursuite, the stagg took 
soyle. And divers (whereof I was one), 


+ ‘Thus I continued, till my money was nere spent. And then I went home to 


my father ; but found small comfort there. 


My mother being dead, & my father 


having a great charge of children, in a declyning estate, made his assistance the 


lesse. 


Yett I gott something of him, & something from him. That which I 


gott of him, hee gave mee. That which I gott from him, I tovke. For once, finding 
his closett open, I verie ungraciouslie tooke from him ten Barberie dukatts out of 
2 little box, which cost me many a teare since, when I seriously call’d to mind the 
injustice & wickedness of the fact.’—Dcs. Cur. 
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_and stoed with swords drawne, 
toe have » cut at him, at his: coming out 
of the water. The staggs there being 
wonderfull fierce and dangerous, made 
us youthes more eager to be at him. 
But he escaped us all, And it was my 
misfortune to be hinder’d of my coming 
nere him, the way being sliperie,. by a 
fall. Which gaveoccasion to some, wlio 
did not know mee, to speak. as if I had 
falne for feare. Which being told mee, 
I left the stagy, and followed the gen- 
tleman who [first] spake it. But I 
found him of that cold temper, that it 
seemes his words made ar eseape from 
him; as by his denyall & repentance: it 
appeared.. But this made mee more 
violent inpersuite of the stagg,to recover 
my reputation. And I happened. to be 
the onely horseman in, when the dogs 
sett him up at bay; and approaching 
nere him on horsebacke, hee broke 
through the-dogs, and run at mee, and 
tore my horse's side with his hornes, 
close by my thigh. Then I quitted 
my horse, and grew more cunning (for 
the dogs had sette him up againe,) 
stealing behind him with my sword, and 
cut his ham-strings; and then got upon 
his back, and cut his throate; which, as 
I was doing, the company came in, and 
blamed my rashness for running such a 
hagard,.* 


Formidably armed as the Stag is 
with his brow bayonets, provided 
with powerful hind -quarters to drive 
them through his antagonist, and a 
heart, when he is driven to extremity 
to charge hound or horse, horseman 
or foot-man, his great endowment 
for self-preservation is his marvel- 
lous swiftness. And, certainly, the 
great artificer only could have de- 
vised and executed the wonderful 
machinery of bone, muscle, sinew, 
elastic cartilage, and springy hoof, 
that confers a rapidity of motion on 
the flying ohne superior to that of 
many birds. The same consummate 
mechanism enables the stag to clear 
spaces and obstacles when pressed 
by the hounds which would appear 
quite incredible—impossible—if the 
instances were not most satisfac- 
torily authenticated. Gesner relates 
that two stones, near Frankfort, 
testified the enormous leap of a 
hunted stag—sixty feet—and that 
over a loaded waggon. In the New 
Forest there was and, perhaps, is a 
spot called The Deer Leap. The 
stag was shot and collecting his 


‘ The Piachel,’ 
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strength nv the mortal agony, cleared 
# space of somewhat more than 
eighteen yards. Those who saw 
this surprising feat commemorated 
it by setting up two posts marking 
the commencement and termination 
of the death-bound. 

‘Formerly,’ says Pennant, ‘ the 

eat highland chieftains used to 

unt with the magnificence of an 
eastern monarch, assembling four or 
five thousand of their clan, who 
drove the deer into the toils, or to 
the station their lairds had placed 
themselves in ; but as this pretence 
was frequently used by them to 
collect their vassals for rebellious 

urposes, an act was passed pro- 
Libiting any assemblies of this 
nature. The grand mode of hunt- 
ing here noticed was called the 
tinchel. A great area was sur- 
rounded by a circle of clansmen and 
gillies who by gradually advancing 
im concert and contracting the circle 
brought immense numbers of deer 
together which when they began to 
be huddled together and to be aware 
of their situation, usually made 
violent efforts to break through the 
tinchel. By such a rush Waverley 

ot. his sprained. ancle, and might 

ave lost his life, if Fergus had not 

ulled him to the ground and held 

im down till the whole herd had 
fairly rux over them. The tinchel 
is now not very adequately repre- 
sented by ‘the drive.’ 

Here we must notice the following 
account which, whether we consider 
the occasioa or the perfect way in 
which it reflects as in a mirror the 
royal hwitings when the French 
monarchy was tottering to its fall, 
is a highly interesting piece of 
modern history which it would be 
unpardonable not to notice, even 
in such an imperfect sketch as 
ours. To abridge it would be to 
mutilate it: and we therefore give 
it as we find it in The Times of the 
13th May, with an acknowledgment 
that it was taken from Galignani’s 
Messenger. The scene is Fontaine- 
bleau. 


The grand stag-hunt, which inaugu- 
rated the residence of the Court at this 
Imperial Palace, was of a most interest- 
ing description. The weather was de- 
lightful, and the appearance of the 





* Desiderata Curiosa, by Francis Peck. A.M. 
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forest most picturesque, with its light 
green covering just assuming the 
strength and beauty of summer foliage. 
The sun was not too bright, and a 
gentle breeze fanned the air; in fact, 
a more propitious day could not be 
wished for. The place of rendezvous 
was the Carrefour de la Croix de St. 
Herem, situated on the road from Fon- 
tainebleau to Nemours. At 11 o'clock 
a number of carriages of all kinds 
arrived from every quarter, and took 
up their station at each side of the road 
near the Carrefour. Admirably mounted 
horsemen came in every instant, appa- 
rently the cavaliers of the fashionably- 
dressed ladies in the carriages. This 
constant series of arrivals constituted a 
scene of the greatest animation, and the 
excitement was increased when, at a 
little after 12, there were seen advancing 
a number of hounds led in leashes by 
three of the Imperial grooms on foot, 
accompanied by two mounted hunts- 
men. These men were all dressed in 
the Emperor’s hunting livery—green 
coat trimmed with silver-lace, red un- 
mentionables, and laced hat. The 
huntsmen had each his horn suspended 
from the shoulder, and the hunting- 
hanger was suspended on the left side. 
At a quarter past 1 the Imperial party 
made their appearance from the Palace, 
which they left by the Cour de Cheval 
Blanc. The cortége was composed of 
several chars-d-banc and open carriages. 
In the first char-d-banc were the 
Emperor and Empress, occupying the 
front seat, with the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine and the Prince of Nassau 
behind, their Majesties and the Princes, 
being in the Court hunting costume 
consisting of a green coat with gold 
lace, the waiscoat red, the lower part of 
the dress being white, with high hunt- 
ing boots. The hat Louis XV., a 
hanger, and a whip completed the 
costume. As soon as their Majesties 
arrived at the Carrefour de St. Herem 
they and their more immediate party 
got on horseback, grooms having 
brought horses to the spot a few 
minutes before. A considerable number 
of the guests followed the example of 
their Majesties, horses being provided 
for all; and, as the Empress thought fit 
to follow the chase on horseback, of 
course it was the fashion for the ladies 
to follow the example, and accordingly 
a considerable number of them ap- 

eared on horseback, and all in uniform. 

he ladies’ costume was exactly of the 
same character as that of the gentle- 
men, the habit being green, with crim- 
son waistcoat, hat and feather, and gold 
lace. The Empress’s horse was a most 
beautiful animal, remarkable for spirit, 
but Her Majesty sat him fearlessly, and 
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a herself a most accomplished 
orsewoman. When all the guests had 
got on horseback, every one in the 
costume prescribed by etiquette, the 
sight was an exceedingly striking one ; 
and the eager baying of the hounds, the 
impatience of the horses, the animation 
of the riders, and the noble forest for 
the back scene, were in themselves 
worth coming 20 leagues to see. But 
no great time was afforded for admiring 
the scene, as the Emperor at once gave 
the signal, and the chase commenced. 
The Imperial party took what is known 
by the name of the Route Ronde, and 
almost immediately the stag was roused 
at no great distance from the trysting 
place. The Emperor, Empress, Grand 
Duke, and Prince of Nassau were in the 
first line, etiquette as well as politeness 
interdicting their being headed at the 
commencement of the hunt; afterwards, 
when the incidents might become more 
multiplied, why, alors comme alors. 
Near the Emperor's party rode Marshal 
Magnan, the grand huntsman, on an 
immensely powerful horse, which seemed 
quite up to his great weight on the turf, 
though it might be a very different thing 
were the gallant Marshal in Leicester- 
shire. General Ney, first huntsman, 
was also in close attendance on their 
Majesties. Behind came the other 
persons on horseback, and last of all a 
number of chars-d-banc, containing such 
members of the Imperial party as loved 
better to trust their limbs to steel springs 
and strong wheels than to the wild 
curvetings of some unruly steed, At 
first only the privileged persons were 
allowed to pass along the wide alleys 
of the forest in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the place of rendezvous ; 
but afterwards, when the hunt stretched 
out in the distance, all attempts at 
hindrance were useless, and when at 
last all advanced some few were fortu- 
nate enough to hit on a side path, 
bringing them near that the stag had 
taken. It was generally thought that 
the stag would make at once for the 
Mare aux Beeufs, and then stand at bay ; 
and accordingly we all made for that 
point. But we soon learned that the 
animal had gone straight forward in 
the direction of the Carrefour of the 
Croix de Souvray. There we met with 
another disappointment, for one of the 
piqueurs informed us that the stag had 
made a détowr, and doubled back 
towards the spot from which it started. 
Tt was then about 3 o'clock. The stag, 
on approaching its lair, finding itself 
rather closely pressed by the dogs, again 
‘made for the open forest at greater 
speed than previously, and put both 
horses and riders on their mettle. At 
last the whole hunt became more or less 
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dispersed, but as the animal had 
returned to its starting-place the greater 
number ofthe riders by degrees arrived at 
the Carrefour de St. Herem, and at 
about 4 o'clock the Emperor and his 
party made their appearance in the 
distance. Presently they drew nearer, 
and while the Empress, the Grand Duke, 
and the Prince of Nassau continued the 
chase in the direction of the Croix du 
Grand Maitre, His Majesty came and 
gave an account to the persons assem- 
bled of what had taken place. The run, 
it seemed, had been a splendid one, and 
the stag was then to all appearance 
fresher and stronger than at starting, 
and no one could say when the animal 
would be ‘forced,’ as the phrase is, or 
if that most desirable event would take 
place at all. But to the heated crowd 
of fashionables around the stag was rot 
at that moment of so much importance 
as a drink of wine and water. The 
day had become exceedingly warm, and 
the exertion rendered any potable re- 
freshment most desirable. Fortunately 
a fourgon was near, and in a moment 
every one was attacking the contents of 
a hamper filled with wine, and another 
containing beer. Again and again they 
drank, and to their parched lips the 
glass of weak wine and water seemed 
like nectar. At last the party turned 
their horses’ heads towards the Palace, 
while the Emperor, accompanied by 
Marshal Magnan, galloped off towards 
the Gorge aux Loups in the hope of 
falling in with the chase. The stag and 
dogs had, however, long dashed beyond 
that spot, and it was useless to think of 
going further on mere chance. So the 
Emperor returned to the Palace, where 
the Empress and her party had already 
arrived, at about 5 o’clock. At the 
moment I write no one can say that the 
stag has not been forced, but, if so, the 
curée, or breaking-up of the animal, will 
take place to-night in the court of the 
Palace. 


In The Times of the 18th May 
the following graphic account of 
the curée is given from the Paris 
papers. 

I narrated to you in my last some of 
the incidents of the grand stag-hunt of 
Tuesday. That same evening the curée 
took place in the Cour Ovale ; the stag, 
it appears, was at last brought to bay 
not far from the Gorge aux Loups at 
about six in the evening, and was almost 
instantly killed. There seems to be no 
doubt that two other stags were followed 
by some of the dogs in the course of the 
day, the scent lying badly, in consequence 
of the extreme warmth of the weather and 
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the dry condition of the ground. The 
main body of the dogs followed exceed- 
ingly well, and at last ran down their 
game in really gallant style. It was about 
nine o'clock when the Imperial party, 
on quitting the dinner party, placed 
themselves at the windows looking into 
the court to witness the curious spec- 
tacle of breaking up the stag by torch- 
light. Nothing could be more curious 
than the strange effects of light and 
shade, as the blaze of the torches fell 
alternately on the huntsmen on horse- 
back, the dogs held in by the grooms 
placed in charge of them, and the per- 
sons appointed to cut up the animal, 
according to the long-established regu- 
lations of venerie. When the head was 
separated from the body of the animal, 
the skin having been removed, the dogs 
were brought up three times to the parts 
of the body which they were to be per- 
mitted to make their own, and then, at 
a given moment, all were let loose 
together. Then a tremendous rush for- 
ward took place, and in a moment they 
had devoured the prey which the day's 
exertions had justly entitled them to. 
The horns sounded the mort at the same 
moment, but the furious barking of the 
hounds almost overpowered the sound. 
At last the grooms called the dogs in, 
and it was wonderful how soon their 
excitement was reduced to comparative 
quietness. They were then led away, 
and the strange and animated scene 
concluded. 


The Polish fashion and indeed 
that on the continent, generally, or 
at least in many places, was the 
very reverse of the tinchel. 


In Poland, when.the King hunts, his 
servants are wont to surround a wood, 
though a mile in compass, with Toyls 
which are pitched on firm stakes. This 
being done, the whole Town, all Sexes 
and Ages, promiscuously rush into the 
Inclosure, and with their loud Shouts, 
rear all the Beasts within that Wood ; 
which making forth are intercepted in 
the Nets, There small and great Beasts 
are intangled together, after the same 
manner as when amongst us we draw a 
Net over a Pond, and after beating it 
all over with Poles, we bring out not 
only Pike and Carp but lesser Fry; so 
they inclose at once Deer, Boar, Roe- 
buck, and Hare: For so they order 
their nets, that the space of those 
Meshes which are twisted with greater 
Cords, for the entangling of greater 
Beasts, that space, I say, is made up 
with smaller whip-cord, for the catching 
smaller Prey.* 


* Cox. 
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The hounds used for these hauls, 
for they hardly deserve the name of 
huntings, were chiefly, The Irish 
Greyhound, or Wolf-Dog now be- 
come very rare, and Mastiffs. Such 
dogs may be seen in the ge 
— of Snyders, Hondius, an 

idinger. 

Although we have no Wolves in 
England at this present, yet it is cer- 
tain, that heretofore we had Routs of 
them, as they have to this very day in 
Ireland ; and in that country are bred 
a Race of Greyhounds, (which are com- 
monly called Wolf-Dogs) which are 
strong, fleet, and bear a natural enmity 
to the Wolf. Now in these the Grey- 
hounds of that Nation, there is an 
incredible foree and boldness, so that 
they are in great estimation, and much 
sought after in foreign Parts, so that 
the King of Poland makes use of them 
in his hunting of great Beasts by force. 
Wherefore it may well be intended of 
the great Fierceness which these dogs 
have in assaulting, that when the 
Romans saw them play, they thought 
them so wonderful violent, as that they 
must needs have been /erreis caveis 
advecti, brought up in Iron Dens. 


Speaking of the same King Cox 
says, in continuation— 

He hath a great Race of English 
Mastiffs, which in that Country retain 
their Generosity, and are brought up 
to play upon greater Beasts. It is not 
counted amongst them disagreeable to 
the Laws of the Chase, to use Guns. 


In truth these so called huntings 
were wholesale slaughterings, any 
how. 

But however the'Stag was brought 
low, the mode of taking the assay 
or Say was much the same here and 
on the continent. 

The first Ceremony when the Hunis- 
men come in to the Death of a Deer, is 
to cry Ware Haunch, that the hounds 
may not break into the Deer; which 
having secured, the next is cutting his 
Throat, and then blooding the youngest 
Hounds, that they may better love a 
Deer, and learn to leap at his Throat ; 
then, having blown the Mort, and all 
the Company come in, the best Person, 
that hath not taken Say before, is to 
take up the Knife that the Keeper or 
Huntsman is to lay cross the Belly of 
the Deer, standing close to the left 
Shoulder of the Deer, some holding by 
the Fore-legs, and the Keeper or Hunts- 
man drawing down * * * *, the person 
that takes Say, is to draw the edge of 
the knife leisurely along the very middle 
of the Belly, beginning near the Brisket; 
and drawing a little upon it, enough in 
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the length and depth to discover how 
fat the Deer is, then he that is to break 
up the Deer, first slits the skin from 
the cutting of the Throat downward, 
making the Arber, that so the Ordure 
may not break forth ; and then he is to 
paunch him, rewarding the Hounds 
therewith. Next, he is to present the 
same person that took the Say with a 
drawn Hanger, to cut off the Head; 
which done, and the Hounds rewarded 
therewith, the concluding Ceremony is, 
if a Buck a double, if a Stag a treble 
Mort blown by one, and then a whole 
Recheat in Consort by all that have 
Horns ; and that finished, immediately 
a general Whoo whoop. 

Here is a curious bit of sound 
physiology and we beg to commend 
the inference of the worthy Nicholas 
to all those who are of a bilious habit 
and liable to overflows of choler. 

He hath no Gall, and that is one of 
the causes of the length of his life ; and 
therefore are his Boweéls so bitter that 
the Dogs will not touch them unless they 
be very fat. 


It is quite true that Deer have no 

all-bladder, as the father of natural 
Cistory well knew. The tutor of 
Alexander and good Nicholas Cox 
both arrived at this conclusion 
doubtless by autopsy, but probably 
by very different roads; Aristotle 
by patient physiological investiga- 
tion, Nicholas Cox, who must have 
witnessed the breaking up of many 
a deer, upon the view and by noticing 
the effect produced upon the dogs. 
Antelopes have a aaik Uledden and 
its presence or absence in the Giraffe 
whieh has not deciduous horns like 
deer, nor permanent cored horns 
like antelopes &. was looked for 
with some anxiety as a test indica- 
tive of the group to which it be- 
longed. The first Giraffe which 
Professor Owen dissected had, b 
some freak of nature two gall-blad- 
ders. The animal was very scarce 
and is still rare. If no other had 
been searched by the eye of the 
anatomist, it would have been in- 
ferred by those who leap to conclu- 
sions from imperfect premises that 
a giraffe had two gall-bladders. 
This conclusion would, however, 
have been about as well-founded as 
that of the traveller who, having a 
drunken landlord and a red-haired 
landlady at Alsace, entered in his 
note-book ‘ All the men of Alsace 
drunkards: all the women red- 
haired.’ Several giraffes have been 
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since dissected and not one of them 
had a gall bladder. This appears to 
be the rule, and the duplication in 
the first giraffe dissected by the 
Professor to have been a very extra- 
ordinary exception. There being 
no gall-bladder, the bile is con- 
stantly dripping into the bowels 
whence the bitterness that disgusted 
the dogs as noticed by the worthy 
Nicholas, and Pliny’s notion that 
the gall of the stag was in the tail 
or the intestines. 

But whatever this absence of a 
gall-bladder may have to do with 
the stag’s presumed longevity con- 
cerning which we shall presently 
have to say a few more words, cer- 
tain it is that the animal is so well 
organized and firmly put together 
that his tenacity of life is wonderful. 
Cats, it is said, have nine lives; and 
those who are familiar with Condors, 
and Bears black, brown, and white, 
and have witnessed what their 
frames will endure even after being 
shot through the heart,—as, for 
example, was the case of the white 
bear which swam out to sea from 
the gallant MacCormick and his re- 
solute boat-party—may read what 
follows with less doubt than the un- 
initiated; though it is difficult to 
conceive anything more astonishing 
than the narrative with which we 
are about to illustrate the vitality of 
the stag. 

Those who have read Artemisia’s 
charming letters—and who has ioe? 
—will remember Lady Mary’s lively 
description of the Vienna ladies, and 
their bourlé, which was the founda- 
tion of head-dresses a yard high, re- 
quiring ‘as much art and experience 
to carry the load upright as to dance 
upon May-day with the garland.’ 

ank Heaven we have not gone 
back to this abomination; but let us 
not be too sure. Her Ladyship 
wrote in the days of English hoops, 
and she adds ‘ Their whalebone pet- 
ticoats outdo ours by several yards 
circumference, and cover some acres 
of ground. You may easily suppose 
how this extraordinary dress sets off 
and improves the natural ugliness 
with which God Almighty has been 
pleased to endow them, generally 
speaking. Even the lovely Empress 
herself is obliged to comply, in some 
degree with these absurd fashions.’ 
We can now nearly match the petti- 
coats. Lady Mary then describes a 
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shooting match by the court ladies, 
—presided over by this ‘Juno’ and 
Venus’ of an Empress whose 
beauty she so vividly paints with 
her pen—their light guns, and their 
elegant ‘Cupid,’ ‘ Fortune,’ and 
laurel wreathed ‘ Sword,’ targets. 
But the German ladies were not al- 
ways content with such bloodless 
victories. 

In September, 1686, Frederic 
William Elector of Brandenburgh 
and his Electress, Dorothea, having 
taken their dinner, were hunting in 
an open chair, about half a mile 
from Ciistrin, on the Oder. Right 
before them and at a distance of 
about a hundred paces, they saw a 
most stately stag standing with his 
head averted from them, hut his left 
side presented toward the left side 
of the chair. Her most serene high- 
ness raised her fusil, took deliberate 
aim and hit him with a leaden bullet. 
The stricken deer moved slowly off, 
losing a great quantity of blood as 
he went, to the distance of three or 
four hundred paces, and, tottering 
with weakness, took refuge in a 
ditch. ‘There M. Consart, the elec- 
tor’s gunsmith, found him by the 
help of his spaniel. The deer was 
on his legs, and Consart, by com- 
mand of the elector, levelled and 
shot him in the back part of the 
head where the ball lodged. The 
deer kept his legs. Finding that 
he did not fall, Consart advanced 
six paces and lodged a third ball 
under his ier, caz, The stag in- 
stantly dropped and lay mo.:onless. 

While the deer was in this condi- 
tion, Conrad, a forester, and the 
elector’s master of the horse dragged 
him out of the ditch, and brought 
him near the chair, which was now 
come up. The elector commanded 
his master of the horse and the 
forester, to look for the wound 
which the electress had inflicted. 
They found that the ball had en- 
tered close by the upper end of the 
bone of the left fore-leg, just under 
the shoulder-blade, and, with their 
fingers, they traced it into the cavity 
of the breast and on toward the 
right side. 

Then the forester was sent to get 
a cart from some peasants in the 
neighbourhood, but the vehicle did 
not arrive for three quarters of an 
hour. The rustics who came with 
the cart, turned the stag, which was 
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lying on its side apparently lifeless, 
upon its belly, laid hold of its horns, 
lifted the head into the cart, and 
were about to raise the body, when 
the stag jumped to his feet, sprang 
from them, and to the amazement 
and consternation of all present 
traversed the country with won- 
drous swiftness. 

They then hunted him with 
hounds, nearly two miles toward 
the Oder. ‘Then the dogs sur- 
rounded him, and the forester 
coming up shot him in the hinder 
part of the back. 

Away went the stag again, as if 
he bore a charmed life; but was, at 
last, pulled down and killed by the 
dogs. 

They brought the carcase to the 
Elector’s lodge, and there this all 
but immortal stag was broken up 
by the hunters who found the heart 
perforated by the ball which had 
gone right through. This they 
thought so surprising that they 
represented the fact to their most 
serene electoral highnesses who 
directed that the carcase should be 
carefully examined by Dr. Willick 
and Dr. March, their physicians. 
In their report of the autopsy it was 
stated that the ball had penetrated 
the posterior part of the heart, and 
passed through the middle of the 
right and a portion of the left ven- 
tricle ; and that it had passed out 
through the anterior part of the 
heart, under the right auricle. The 
wound was suflicient!> large to ad- 
mit a fiager, and the fleshy fibres 
u1 the surrounding parts were much 
lacerated and contused. 

Thus it is that we use God’s 
creatures, for our sport:—to glut 
our appetite: creatures which have 
organs, dimensions, passions. We 
may talk as we will of the instinctive 
brutality of the tiger; but nothing 
can exceed the wanton ferocity of 
intellectual man. Had we even a 
shred of the mantle of the melan- 
choly Jaques we could moralize on 
this. For the stag is a most intel- 
ligent and susceptible creature — 
curious almost to a fault and when 
not under the influence of Cupid or 
Bellona most mild and gentle withal. 
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The Hart is strangely amazed when 
he hears any one call or whistle in his 
fist: For trial of which, some seeing a 
Hart in the Plain in motion, have called 
after him saying Ware, Ware, or Take 
heed ; and thereupon have seen him 
instantly turn back, making some little 
stand. He heareth very perfectly when 
his Head and Ears are erected; but 
heareth imperfectly when he holdeth 
them down. When heis on foot, and not 
afraid, he wonders at everything he seeth, 
and taketh pleasure to gaze at them. 

The last two assertions which are 
quite true are also to be found in 
the 32nd Chapter of the eighth book 
(De Cervis) of the Roman Naturalist 
who remarks with regard to the 
final one that when approached by 
the hunter, they gaze with admira- 
tion at his bow and arrows.* This 
curiosity was not lost upon the Poet 
of The Seasons 

—Along the forest glade 

The wild deer trip, and often turning 

gaze 
At early passenger 
Nor did their fondness for music es- 
eape the notice of Pliny —* Mulcen- 
tur fistula pastorali et cantu’—and it 
is but too true that the pipe of the 
shepherd has in more modern times 
been brought into play to lure the 
unsuspecting creature to its destruc- 
tion. Of the power of music over 
the sensitive animal Playfordt gives 
a remarkable instance. He relates 
that when travelling, he met on the 
road near Royston, a herd of about 
twenty stags, following a bagpipe 
and violin. While the music played, 
the stags went forward, when it 
ceased they all stood still, and in 
this manner they were brought out 
of Yorkshire to Hampton Court. 
Waller well knew this love for 
sweet sounds and has made the 
most of it in singing ‘Of My Lady 
Isabella playing on the Lute.’ 
Here Love takes stand, and while she 

charms the ear, 
Empties his quiver on the listening 

deer. 
With such sensibilities and so noble 
a nature it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the violence of his jealousy 
not unfrequently produces effects 
which remind one of the terrible 
act of the Moor rather than the 


* Animal simplex, et omnium rerum miraculo stupens: in tantum ut equo aut 
bucula accedente propius, hominem juxta venantem non cernant, aut si cernant, 
arcum ipsum sagittasque mirentur. 

+ Introduction to Music. 
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wild revenge of an inferior animal. 
Instances are not uncommon of the 
infidelity of a favourite hind bring- 
ing upon her the mortal vengeance 
of the master Deer. This was well 
known in the New Forest and an 
inquest always sat upon the body 
of the hind that had been gored to 
death by the offended stag. For 
man, till they find him out, deer 
have rather an affection ; and Pliny 
is not the only authority for their 
flying to the lord of the creation for 
protection from dogs. Both Hart 
and Hind are easily tamed and soon 
made familiar by kindness; and 
their docility makes them valuable 
attractions in the hands of those 
who draw the public to their eques- 
trian entertainments, or who like 
to pitch it strong for notoriety, by 
driving an antlered team, four in 
hand. That hinds may be domes- 
ticated for dairy purposes we hinted 
in our last ; and if any of our friends 
are hard of belief on this point, we 
beg to inform them that long, long, 
ago, a Countess of Chester kept 
milech hinds and made cheese of 
their milk as Archbishop Baldwin, 
to whom she presented some of the 


produce of her a when 
y 


he journeyed through Wales in the 
year of our Lord 1188, well knew. 
What becomes of the immense 
number of horns shed annually after 
allowing for all that the keepers and 
others get, is still a matter of great 
doubt. Abounding as these horns 
do in the salt which is the basis of 
the universally used spirit of harts- 
horn, while the calcined residuum 
known as Burnt hartshorn was and 
perhaps is valued as a remedy in 
some disorders, fluxes especially, 
they were actively sought for by the 
wholesale chemists, as well as by 
the cutlers. But the supply for 
both these purposes woul hardl 
account for the numbers mewed. 
After long exposure, a deer’s horn 
becomes very light and friable; and 
when in that state we believe that 
many are consumed by the deer 
themselves to correct acidity or a 
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tendency to scouring ; as cows may 
be frequently seen in the country 
frequenting heaps on which dry 
rejectamenta have been thrown, 
picking out the weathered bones, 
chewing them vigorously, and swal- 
lowing the greater portion of what 
they select. And here we may ob- 
serve that the enormous head to 
which we alluded in our last does 
not stand entirely alone. It is re- 
latéd that William Duke of Bavaria 
possessed a pair of stag’s horns each 
of which exhibited twenty two 
antlers. So much forGermany. In 
the collection of the Duke of Ferrara, 
Aldrovandi saw the attire of a stag 
killed in the Duke’s territory so 
bristling with antlers that it beat 
the German Head; and Gesner was 
told of a head at Antwerp with fifteen 
branches on each beam. There is 
ood evidence’ that ivy has been 
ound growing to the horns borne 
by a living stag; and the worthy 
Scaliger, in his observations on the 
passage in Theophrastus to that 
effect, anxiously inquires what could 
have carried the seed of the plant 
there? With all due submission 
we venture to reply that the ivy- 
bearing stag in giving his horns 
their final burnish against an ivied 
tree may have unconsciously carried 
off on them a tender shoot or shoots 
of the parasitic plant, the radicles of 
which may, in the season of mid- 
summer shoots, have inserted them- 
selves into or spread themselves 
upon some comparatively succulent 
part of the horn and there continued 
to cling. 

The enormous longevity attri- 
buted to the stag may be traced to 
the old Ascrean. Pliny, quoting 
Hesiod, gives the crow a lease of life 
nine times as long as that allotted 
to man, four times the crow’s length 
of days to stags, and three times 
this last duration of life to ravens: 
a calculation which would allot to 
the stag somewhere about 3600 
years and 19800 to the raven. The 
verses of Hesiod which will be found 
below* by those who are curious in 


* ivvéia Tor Swe veveag Aaxépvla Kopwrn, 
avipoy iBwvrwr* éhagog O& Te TETPAKdPWwroc’ 
rpsic 0 thdgoug 6 Képatk ynpaoxerac’ abrap 6 poimt 
évvéa Todc Kdpacag’ déxa o’ hpsic rode poimcag 
vipoar timrAdKapor, Kovpar Atdg aiywxoro. 
The first line of these verses is parodied by Aristophanes in the Birds, 1. 609. 
When it is the fashion to insist that almost every one and every thing bygone is a 
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such matters are cited by Aldro- 
vandi with the observation that he 
could find them nowhere in any of 
the works of Hesiod extant. We 
are more fortunate, and you may 
find them any day, dear literary 
lady, among the fragments in the 
admirable edition published by 
Gaisford, the late lamented Dean 
of Christchurch. Oppian gave an 
abridged version of Hesiod’s mar- 
vellous lines,* which Ausonius does 
into choice latin,t and is certainly 
justified in adding that the life of 
the Hamadryads was ‘longissima.’ 
If you eld pursue this theme 
further, consult Aratus, Automedon, 
Synesius and many others, (quoted 
by the learned Jo. Davisius), who 
have also imitated Hesiod. Doubt- 
less, people were confirmed in 
their belief of these marvels by 
the stories current from time to 
time of stags found with collars 
over which the flesh had partially 
grown. Such was the collar in- 
scribed Diomedes Diane which 
Diomede had dedicated to the 
goddess in her temple and fastened 
round the neck of a stag which was, 
afterward, captured by Agathocles 
king of Sicily between whose time 
and that of Diomede ages had inter- 
vened. Then there was the collared 
stag roused by the dogs when 
Charles the sixth of France was 
hunting in the Forest of Senlis, 
which the king commanded should 
be hurt by no weapon and which 
was taken in the toils. On his 
collar was engraved Hoc me Cesar 
donavit. The lovers of the marvel- 
lous would have it that great Julius 
was the Cesar who had presented 
the stag with his collar; but some 
shrewd observers wanted to know 
why it might not have been that 
some modern German Kaisar had 
made the donation. Charles, how- 
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ever, thenceforth took for his cog- 
nizance a Hart wearing a golden 
crown round his neck; and two 
other Harts were, afterward, added 
to the three golden lilies. Then 
there was the Hind favoured by 
Augustus, as related by Aimilian, 
Whenever the hunters came up she 
was protected by her collar almost 
hidden by the growth of flesh and 
hide over it, but on which were 
visible the engraved words of salva- 
tion— Noli me tangere quia Cesaris 
sum. Petrarch has prettily turned 


this in his 157" Sonnet, beginning 
Una candida cerva sopra l’erba 
Verde m’apparve con duo corna d’oro 
7 * * 7” 


Nessun mi tocchi, al bel collo d’intorno 
Scritto avea di diamanti e di topazj ; 
Libera farmi al mio Cesare parve. 
But we will not weary you with 

other instances; nor must it be 

supposed that these marvellous 
stories were universally credited. 

Though Aristotle and Pliny hint 

that the stag may owe his length of 

life to the absence of gall, the 
former expressed his doubts as to 
its great longevity observing that 
nothing certain was known about 
it, but that neither the time of ges- 
tation nor the growth of the calf 
indicated a very long life. It is not 
improbable that, to solve this pro- 
blem, his Great pupil turned out 
the stags with golden collars which 
were said to have been taken by 
hunters a hundred years after the 
decease of Alexander, with the flesh 
grown over the collars. Indeed 

Solinus states that this was the 

conqueror’s object in turning out 

the collared deer. Pliny who also 
refers to these deer, treats the lon- 
evity attributed to the stag by 

Gesind as a fable. Our humble 

belief is that the best organized red 

deer, with every advantage, would 


myth—Homer and Shakspeare among the rest—we would humbly remind the 


fo 


eae that Hesiod, who seems to have tolerably well escaped, gives the 
owing account of himself and Homer as hymn-singers : 


év AiAw Tore ro@royv éyw Kai" Opnpog dodor 
pédropey ty veapoic tuvore pdwaryrec downy, 
PoiBov ’Arwo\A\wva xpuodopor, dy Tike AnTw. 


Gaisford’s Hesiod. Frag. xxxiv. 


With regard to the Swan of Avon, we are now told that Bacon—not Ben Jonson 
—‘ wrote Shickspur,’ and we recommend the worthy mythologist to read him some 


fine summer's evening. 


* Zou 0 abr tkagoc Snody xpdvov* arpexiwe be 
avOpwrwy yeven py ipypice TeTPAKdPwYOY. 


+ Eid. xviii, 


Cyneg. ii. 291, 
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be considereda quadrupedal Methu- horns, and very vigorous and 
selah if he lived for half a century. strong. Then there was the Great 
We do not mean to say that such Black Stag of the Hercynian 
an age may not be attained; but Forest which some considered the 
it must be very rare; or there isno Hippelaphus of Aristotle: gure 
faith in odontology. tamen. But there can be little 

We have already noticed the doubt that the great German stags, 
varieties of British Hartsmentioned red, brown, or black figured con- 
by Cox. To these must be added spicuously in the Roman arena. 
the White Hart, which is merely When Probus gave his magnificent 
an albino. But red deer vary much hunting show, the circus was con- 
in stature and weight according to verted into a forest. Trees taken 
their locality. We have heard ofa up, with their roots, by the soldiers 
haunch weighing forty six pounds; were affixed to long beams at inter- 
but Pennant relates that, when he vals and covered with earth, so that 
was at Invereauld, Mr. Farquharson they stood erect as in a wood. 
assured him that he knew an Then all the dens and adits were 
instance of one that weighed opened and in rushed a crowd of 
eighteen stone Scots, or three hun- devoted animals. A thousand 
dred and fourteen pounds exclusive ostriches, a thousand stags, a thou- 
of the entrails, headand skin. The sand dame,{ ibexes, wild sheep, 
German Stag,*however, is generally and other herbivora innumerable, 
much larger than those of this wandered, or attempted to hide 
country, and has more hair or mane themselves under the foliage and 
about the neck. In Bavariaastag among the trunks of the trees. 
was hunted and killed on the 22d The populace were then let in to 
August, 1560. This grand beast, seize and carry away whatever they 
Hondius tells us, weighed six hun- could. 
dred and twenty five pounds. The Turn we from this sanguinary 
Corsican Stag,f on the contrary, is scramble—this promiscuous scene 
much smaller—a pony in compa- of slaughter to the calm and sooth- 
rison; and the Irish stags were, ing summer sights and sounds 

rhaps are, less in size than the amid which we now recline. 

nglish, but bearing very large 


I. 


The birds are hymning praises, 
While we lie among the daisies— 
Listen to their carol coma humming of the bee : 
The Warblers§ and the Thrushes 
Sing in concert from the bushes, 
And the blackbird pipes a solo from the top of yonder tree. 


2. 


The stockdove, there, is cooing, 
As he his mate is wooing ; 
The cuckoo, there, repeats his call, still singing as he flies ; 
The distant rooks symphonious, 
Complete the choir harmonious, 
As the wreaths of cottage smoke to the cloudless blue arise, 
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* Cervus hippelaphus. 8. Gmel. + Cervus corsicanus. y. Gmel. 

+ Does, fallow deer, probably. On another day, the same emperor turned into 
the amphitheatre a hundred ‘inaned’ lions at once. Their united roar was like 
thunder, They were slain mostly with hunting spears ; but Vopiscus tells us that 
they did not afford a grand spectacle, nor was their rush such as generally followed 
such an entrance into the arena. Many were killed by arrows. Then came a 
hundred Libyan leopards. These were followed by a hundred Syrian leopards, a 
hundred lionesses, andl two hundred bears, forming, Vopiscus adds, a sight more 
great than grateful, § Black-cap, Willow Wrens, &c. 
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ON CANADIAN MATTERS. 


By VISCOUNT BURY, M.P. 


Late Crvri SECRETARY AND SUPERINTENDENT-GENERAL OF INDIAN AFFAIRS IN CANADA, 


Tuirp anp ConciupiIne Part. 


HOUGH the characters of the 

men whose words and acts are 
now forming the materials which 
will be used by the future historian 
of Canada,—who, as Macaulay has 
phrased it, have ‘spoken history, 
acted history, lived history,’ are 
generally considered as fair marks 
for the panegyrics or the satire of 
contemporary critics, who write from 
behind the shelter of a newspaper 
nom de plume, I felt that I could 
not write freely about my Canadian 
friends, or express strong opinions 
on colonial politics, without drop- 
ping the veil under which the first 
two parts of these ‘ Notes’ have 
appeared. 

t will be seen that, if I have 
talked as openly of the public men 
of Canada as one really anonymous 
might do, I have at least set down 
nought in malice. The turns of 
their political fortunes, the ebb 
and flow of popular feeling with 
regard to their acts, and the hidden 
mechanism by which parties are 
moved, and of which they hold the 
key, have regulated the political 
history of Canada, just as the 
strength of her hard-headed and 
horny -handed emigrants has ad- 
vanced and governed her material 
prosperity. A striking proof of the 
good sense of the public men of 
our own colonies, is to be found in 
the class of individuals who hold 
office, and the public spirit which 
for the most part appears to animate 
them. In this respect they contrast 
favourably with their neighbours in 
the United States, who, with all their 
cry about liberty, seem to under- 
stand the true principles of repre- 
sentative institutions much less 
thoroughly than the Canadians. 

In the States, public opinion, 
which runs high, is not genuine. 
It is the stock in trade of stump 
orators and professional demagogues. 
The feeling thus raised acquires a 
persecuting zeal resembling that of 
religious fanaticism, backed, in con- 
sequence of the inflammable temper 
of the Americans, by as much physi- 


cal force as can be brought into the 
service of the most rampant despot- 
ism. Public opinion, as we under- 
stand the term, is unknown, or at 
any rate its force is neutralized, by 
‘ Caucuses’—meetings wherein men 
of opposite views agree on the 
terms of a temporary union for the 
purpose of opposing a third party, 
otherwise in the majority —or decide 
upon a candidate on whom to unite 
the suffrages of the electors at 
large, who thus have very little to 
do with the election so far as the 
exercise of choice and free will are 
concerned, 

The mind of a newly - elected 
member of the American Govern- 
ment, when by the complicated 
machinery of many Caucuses he has 
at length been hoisted into office, 
seems to become the arena of a 
contest between selfish lust of 
power and abject servitude to a 


rn. 
The result of this system is, as 
might be expected, that with many 
brilliant exceptions which I heartily 
acknowledge, the best men, those 
who by their learning or by their 
high and chivalrous feelings would 
be most fitted for the task of legis- 
lating for their countrymen, kee 
aloof from the debasing strife, a 
leave to noisy demagogues the 
stage which should be trodden by 
the thinker and the scholar. The 
body of the State is so dislocated by 
petty and sectional jealousies, that a 
national majority—such, for instance, 
as is required for the election of a 
President—can be obtained only by 
uniting all parties on some question 
of foreign policy of which the popu- 
larity shall be universal, and the 
importance of which shall render in- 
significant all sectional differences. 
That is the reason of the rumours 
of war with America which often 
reach this country towards the close 
of a President’s four years’ tenure 
of office. General Pierce, for in- 
stance, unpopular with a large majo- 
rity, grounded his only hope of re- 
election on the expectation tliat, by 
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fostering a disagreement with this 
country, he might return into power 
as the sand leader of a struggle 
in which every one would be forced 
to merge the partisan in the Ame- 
rican. 

The fiery nature of our cousins 
keeps them constantly in hot water. 
A native of our more sedate countr 
views this perennial ferment with 
some amazement, and with an in- 
voluntary recollection of Milton’s 
fiery sarcasm on the detractors of 
his ‘ Tetrachordon,’ 

That baw] for freedom in their senseless 
mood, 

And still revolt when sense would set 
them free. 

At one time party in Canada, 
impelled by restlessness or igno- 
rance, advocated annexation as a 

anacea for all grievances. But it 
is now well understood that, toa man 
of energy and talent, a wider career, 
and one of more solid distinction, is 
open in his own country than in the 
States. Consequently, the best men 
enter the Provincial Parliament and 
contend for its prizes. With the 
single exception of the office of 
President, there is no height to which 
an American can rise that would 
leave the Canadian behind in posi- 
tion or influence. Where so many 
are eligible for that post, the chance 
of any one individual must be in- 
finitesimally small, and, paradoxical 
as it may sound, distinguished merit 
is a bar to its attainment. Remark- 
able talents are sure to concentrate 
on their possessor the jealousy of 
numberless opponents; the lot 
usually falls on some lucky nonen- 
tity whom nobody feared, and against 
whom it was therefore not worth 
while to coalesce. This is so well 
known in Canada, that the single 
closed door is regarded without a 
sigh by public men. 

An English statesman would be 
surprised both at the accuracy with 
which the forms of Parliament are 
reproduced, and the ready and inti- 
mate acquaintance with them which 
a Canadian leader possesses. The 
dexterity he evinces in guiding the 
complicated machinery of customs 
and traditions which form the Par- 
liamentary code, is not surpassed 
even in English party warfare. It 
might be supposed that such minute 
imitation would give an air of stiff- 
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ness to the work, and that it might 
easily degenerate into caricature. 
This doubtless would have been 
the case, had not the life which 
animates the prototype been caught 
in such a manner as to give to the 
copy the stamp and aie of an 
original. Forms have been adopted, 
but the orderly spirit which, Tittle 
by little, has called those forms into 
existence—which has been as salt to 
keep them sweet through ages of 
trial—which has modified them to 
suit the changes of each succeeding 
age—has been adopted with them. 
Canada, though in the first flush 
of youth and vigour, has well proved 
her right to number a grave regard 
for order and moderation among her 
distinguishing characteristics. Yet 
her policy is no slavish imitation 
of ours; changes have been freely 
introduced, and political machinery 
is quietly at work which the 
dreamers and enthusiasts of Eng- 
land have only begun to hint at. 
There is among us a healthy, per- 
haps an almost unreasoning, reliance 
on the British constitution. We 
revere institutions which have stood 
their ground when tried, and which 
have served well in troublous times. 
We stick to them through evil 
report and good report. A truly 
conservative spirit runs in the Eng- 
lish blood, which makes even her 
extreme and radical politicians more 
conservative in fact than the con- 
servatives of other countries. Hint 
that a measure is against the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution, 
and the Englishman immediately 
rises in alarmed opposition. ‘Thou- 
sands who have never thought for 
half an-hour of what this British 
Constitution may really be, go half 
wild with fright at any invasion of 
its safeguards. The proposal is one 
which ‘they know not, neither did 
their fathers know.’ It truly seems 
as if this caution sometimes degene- 
rates into an unreasoning hatred to 
change. We have accepted many 
things as truths, and have never 
thought of examining them, simply 
because we learned them with the 
Lord's Prayer and the alphabet at 
our mother’s knee. But if we divest 
ourselves of these early prejudices, 
and look dispassionately at those 
points in which the Canadians have 
found it necessary to modify our 





practices, I doubt if in any instanee 
where they have departed from their 
model, they have not approached 
more nearly than we to that ideal of 
a perfect government, towards which 
our older commonwealth progresses 
with such deliberation ook toil. 
Not that I would wish to see the 
alterations which suit Canada so 
admirably, adopted here. I can look 
on and approve them with ealm 
judgment, and then turn back to 
rag lovingly about our institutions, 
and cry Wolumus leges <Anglie 
mutari with the loudest. With re- 
d to the debates in the Canadian 
ouse of Assembly, Ithink an impar- 
tial listener would find himself com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the ora- 
tory is, to say the least of it, as good, 
= the arguments and temper no 
worse than those he has been accus- 
tomed to. If the caustic and ready 
wit, and slashing aptitude for reply, 
of John A. Macdonald reminded 
him of Disraeli, he might also mark 
how the strong common sense and 
sterling charaeter of Sir Allan 
Macnab, and the easy, scholar- 
like fluency of Hilyard Cameron, 
commanded the attention of. the 
House; and he would confess that 
both the gallant old soldier and the 
fluent lawyer might look very high 
among the notabilities of the British 
House of Commons before they 
would find their peers either in 
oratory or the more solid attributes 
of statesmanship. He would see a 
Speaker well up in his business, de- 
livering his decisions in two lan- 
guages, one after the other, with a 
self-possession and fluency that I 
fancy it would puzzle the great 
Eng ish magnate to imitate. 
ever was there a more complete 
practical comment on the saying, 
* forgive and forget,’ than the Cana- 
dian Parliament. The juxtaposition 
of men who took different sides in 
the Rebellion of 1837 has sometimes 
a curious effect. Two or three years 
0, Colonel John Prince, an officer 
who had opposed the rebels with an 
unsparing rigour which obtained 
for him a good deal of notoriety, 
and the nickname of Prince John, 
was a member of the House. His 
large burly proportions and sono- 
rous voice contrasted oddly with 
William Lyon Mackenzie, the com- 
mander of the insurgent force, who 
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sat close to him, and whose small 
features and i wig give 
slight promise of the great personal 
activity which even at his present 
advanced age still distingnishes him. 
One day some accidental allusion to 
the rebellion excited the Colonel, 
who leaned over and put his hand 
on Mackenzie’s shoulder, calling out, 
to the intense amusement of the 
House, ‘Look at this little chap: I 
would have hanged him, assure as 
shooting, if I could have eaught him 
in ’37; and now he sits with me in 
this House, and appears to think he 
has as good a right here as I have!’ 

I ought perhaps to say, that in 
alluding to these matters it must 
not be thought that I am raking up 
stories on which menstill feelacutely, 
and whichall discreet persons avoid. 
That was Canada’s tame of trial: 
she went through it gallantly—she 
came out of it unscathed and un- 
tainted. Stories whieh you may 
hear at any middle-aged gentleman's 
fireside, are fair matter of comment 
for the narrator of adventure. The 


chances are, that the quiet and 
highly-respectable gentleman with 
whom you dine or transact business, 
himself commanded a company of 


volunteers when the rebels were 
marehing on Toronte; or pulled an 
oar in one of the boats which re- 
connoitred Navy Island, or cut out 
the Caroline. 

We must turn to Mr. Macaulay's 
reeords of the stormy time of the 
Stuarts, before we can find a parallel 
in our history for these events. You 
are told, with an easy conversational 
aceuracy of detail whieh none but an 
eyewitness can attain, stories of hard 
fighting in which men of English 
race were pitted against each other, 
bayonet to bayonet, in a political 
quarrel. Unfortunately, it is only 
to men of that favoured race that 
such a contingency is altogether 
strange. 

We who have seen a Canadian 
Legislature unite in a vote of money 
for the relief of the families of men 
killed in England’s battles, whoknow 
Montreal and Toronto only as loyal 
trading towns, entertaining no ri- 
valry among themselves, except an 
honourable strife for commercial 
supremacy,—who know a French 
Speaker of the Assembly of the 
United Provinces, and an English 
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commander of the Montreal Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, cannot without some 
difficulty picture to ourselves the 
scenes which took plaee in the win- 
ter of 1837. The Lower Province 
was in open rebellion. UpperCanada, 
in which religious and political feuds 
had been smouldering for years, ap- 
peared ready to burst into a flame. 
American sympathizers and pirates 
waited but a signal from Rolph and 
Mackenzie to exhibit their friendl 
sentiments by assisting in the nt 
of Toronto, and proclaiming a model 
republic in the ruins of its Parlia- 
ment House. 

By Sir Francis Head's policy 
the whole onus of the defence against 
these treasonable attacks was thrown 
upon the loyal inhabitants of the 
Province, unassisted by the soldiers 
of the Crown. This was misunder- 
stood by most of his advisers, though 
happily vindicated by the result. 

hile some maintained that there 
was no cause for alarm, and abso- 
lutely refused to recognise the signs 
of the coming storm, others consi- 
dered his conduct as the result of 
an apathy that no warning could 
disturb, and read in it the signs of 
an insane and overweening vanity. 
‘Tam convineed,’ wrote one of them, 
‘that his Excellency was confident 
he could keep all in peace and safety 
with his own goosequill.’ 

His proceedingscertainly favoured 
this hypothesis. They formed a rid- 
dle, of which the key was confidence 
in the loyal men of Upper Canada. 
That at least~was the construc- 
tion he put upon his conduct after- 
wards, when conducting his own de- 
fence. It can never be known now 
whether it was true that he was 
surprised by a rebellion which his 
want of foresight did not anticipate 
and half provoked, or whether he, as 
he said himself, ‘waited with folded 
arms’ the result of an onslaught 
whose force he had calculated and 
which he did not fear. When Sir 
John Colborne asked him how many 
of the troops then in Upper Canada 
he could spare for service in Lower 
Canada, he answered laconically— 
All. Accordingly all went. 

Even a subaltern’s detachment 
stationed at Penetanguishene was 
not retained. This at least he was 
strongly urged to keep by him as a 
nucleus round which to rally the 
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militia. ‘No,’ said he; ‘if one soldier 
remains in the Upper Province, the 
whole morale of my policy is de- 
stroyed. If the militia cannot de- 
fend the Province, the sooner it is 
lost the better,’ 

Loyal men tell you how, on the 
night of the memorable 4th of 
oe 1837, when all Toronto 
was asleep, except perhaps the two 
policemen who inde sentry over the 
arms in the City Hall, and a few 
gentlemen more keen-sighted than 
the rest, who sat up to watch ont 
the night with the Adjutant-General 
of Militia in the Parliament House, 
the alarm came that the rebels were 
upon the city. Rumours had been 
rife for some days past, of armin 
and drilling among the disaffecte 
in the Home and London districts. 
A witness had sworn before the ma- 
gistrates that bags filled with pike- 
heads were concealed in a black- 
smith’s forge near the town. 

The alarm threw the whole city 
into commotion. Everybody was 
stirred to activity save the Governor, 
who came down in his shirt to see 
what was the matter, and retired 
again to bed, grumbling at having 
been disturbed. While the rebels 
were approaching, Mr. Cameron, 
then a student-at-law, and since 
Solicitor-General, rushed to ring 
the great college bell ; while others, 
mounting in haste, galloped about, 
rousing the Loyalists from their 
beds, and, in default of keys, break- 
ing open the door of St. James’s 
church with axes, in order to add its 

al of bells to the general alarm. 

he volunteers were formed in the 
Market-square during the night, and 
well armed. Their appearance, as 
their colonel has told me, was rather 
motley, but the spirit which ani- 
mated them was enthusiastically 
loyal. In point of discipline, even 
in the first instance they were not 
wholly deficient, many of them 
being retired officers and discharged 
men from every branch of the ser- 
vice, both naval and military. 

Those belonging to Toronto were 
called from their beds at midnight, 
and therefore assembled at the 
Market-buildings and Parliament 
House in the garments they had last 
put off. The arm-chestsin the Market 
were broken open, and the arms with 
the accoutrements delivered to each 
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man as he arrived. 
on the following morning upwards 
of five hundred men formed into 
one battalion of ten companies, 
with officers and sergeants duly 
distributed. Among those carry- 
ing muskets stood Chief Justice 
Robinson, though he was a colonel 
of militia. Colonel Fitzgibbon re- 

uested him to fall out and take 
the command; but he declined, 
saying in an animated tone ‘ that 
the example he thus set would have 
an encouraging effect ;’ and so it 
had. There was a smart skirmish 
during the night, in which a party 
of the rebels were driven back, and 
their leader killed. 

During the next day and night, 
men kept pouring in to act in de- 
fence of the Crown. Sir Allan, then 
Colonel, Macnab, the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, who had already 
seen service as a sailor under Sir 
James Yeo, and subsequently as a 
soldier under General Brock, raised 
a body of his own friends and adhe- 
rents in the course of the night and 
following day, and seizing a vessel 
in the harbour at Hamilton, hurried 
to Toronto. The arrival of the 
Speaker with his ‘men of Gore,’ as 
they were called, from the name of 
the district in which they were 
raised, and who subsequently did 
good service enough to render the 
nickname a pa one, was hailed 
with delight by the Loyalists. The 
rebels were defeated and dispersed 
next day, and the Speaker took the 
command of the volunteers, which 
he kept during the campaign on the 
Niagara frontier, and till all danger 
was over. 

While the rebels were in full 
retreat on Montgomerie’s tavern, 
where Mackenzie had established 
his head-quarters, Colonel Fitzgibbon 
and one of his sons, with Captain 
Halkett, a son of the Chief Justice, 
and Mr. Maitland, rode as hard as 
they could in advance of the column, 
on the track Mackenzie had taken, 
which led towards the woods. 

Maitland, better mounted than 
the rest, pressed Mackenzie so hard, 
that he left his horse and ran into 
the forest just as his pursuer got 
within pistol-shot—the rebels were 


By daylight 


then scudding through the woods. 


in all directions. The little man 
has had two or three escapes as 
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narrow as that one, and still survives 
to edit his newspaper and make in- 
flammatory spartan To do him 
justice, he has considerable talents, 
if they were only a little better 
directed. It is said by those who 
remember his former appearance 
that he is not altered at all since the 
rebellion, though he must now be 
nearly seventy years old. Indeed, 
it was a matter of some dispute 
among the wags in the House of 
Assembly,whether the extraordinary 
coiffure which adorns his skull was 
his own hair or a wig. ‘The believers 
in a natural head of hair stated that 
no one could be found with taste so 
eccentric as voluntarily to buy and 
adorn himself with a head-dress 
which exhibited all the prismatic 
colours, and carefully excluded black 
and brown. The adherents of the 
wig theory determined to demon- 
strate their correctness to the world. 
One day, when Mackenzie was 
speaking in his place, under one of 
the side galleries of the House, a 
line, with a fish-hook attached, was 
lowered from above, and dexterously 
affixed by one of the conspirators to 
the questionable hair; in due time 
the orator finished his discourse and 
resumed his seat, but the peruke re- 
mained suspended in mid-air. So 
many bottles of champagne de- 
pended upon the result of the trial, 
that the settlement of the great 
ee was alleged to have pro- 
uced a very material effect on the 
spirits of gentlemen who subse- 
quently addressed the House. 

To return to the rebellion. Mac. 
kenzie rallied his scattered adhe- 
rents, and seized Navy Island, just 
above Niagara Falls. On receipt 
of this intelligence, the Speaker 
hurried from the neighbourhood of 
Brantford (where he had dispersed 
a band of insurgents under the com- 
mand of a doctor named Duncombe) 
to reinforce Col. Cameron, formerly 
of the 79th, who had taken up a 
position at Chippewa. He and Cap- 
tain Drew entered the village about 
twelve o’clock at night, and to their 
surprise were challenged by a sentry 
as black as the night itself. 

‘Who go dar?’ 

‘ Friend,’ said Colonel Macnab. 

‘*Vance, fren’, and give de coun- 
tersign.’ 

The Colonel and his companion 
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looked at each other, half amused 
and half perplexed. ‘Look here,’ 
said he, ‘ T haven't ot it.’ 

‘I no got him nider, massa,’ said 
the sentry, gravely ; ‘ tink I get him 
from you. _ on—all’s well.’ 

Navy Island is within musket- 
shot of the Canadian bank of the 
Niagara River. The current, just 
beginning to quicken into the fear- 
ful rapids that precede its tremen- 
dous leap, runs past it on both sides 
with great velocity. 

The rebels threw up works on 
the side facing the Canadians. 
Among them was a strong band of 
sympathizers, as they called them- 
selves, idle and restless spirits from 
all parts of the Union. They drew 
their supplies from Fort Schlosser, 
an American work nearly cupemte 
the village of Chi pewa, and em- 
ployed themselves Shigently in con- 
centrating their forces for another 
attack on the Canadas. 

Tt was found that a naval force 
would be required: three schooners 
and all the boats that could be 
mustered were hired to transport 
the troops to Navy Island. A vo- 
lunteer crew proceeded to recon- 
noitre the enemy, and select a place 
for a landing. The boat was al- 
lowed to proceed unmolested the 
entire length of the island on the 
side farthest from the Canadian 
shore, but when she rounded the 
end and proceeded to descend the 
stream, the bank nearest to Ca- 
nada was lined with the sharp- 
shooters of the insurgents. The 
whole of the Loyalist force was en- 
camped on the bank, and the men 
crowded down to the river-side to 
witness the exciting race that was 
toensue. The officer in command 
stood up in the stern-sheets while 
the gallant little crew pulled for 
their lives along the front of the 
insurgents. They swept within ten 
yards of the mouth of a field- 
piece, from which as they passed 
they were saluted with a harmless 
fire of grape. The gun was 
pointed, as was afterwards disco- 
vered, by an American officer from 
West Point, who had come out for 
a day’s shooting on the island. In 
this manner the Loyalists proceeded 
about half a mile, cheered by their 
comrades on the one bank, and fired 
at by the rebels on the other, with- 
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out the loss of a man or any other 
casualty than a broken oar. The 
field-piece had been brought over, 
with two or three others, from the 
American side, by a steamer which 
had been seen plying between the 
Fort Schlosser sd the island several 
times during the day. Great Bri- 
tain was not at war with the 
States, and to cut out an American 
steamer from an American port was 
to incur a heavy responsibility. 
Nevertheless Colonel Teena de- 
termined to assumeit. From among 
the lake sailors and such of the 
adventurous spirits of the Loyalists 
as possessed the very necessary 
qualification of pulling a good oar, 
crews were selected to man seven 
boats. Five of these were en- 
trusted to lieutenants in the navy, 
one to a merchant captain, and one 
to Captain Drew, who commanded 
the expedition. The moon had not 
set when the boats started. In 
order to understand the exciting 
nature of the service they were 

oing to fulfil, it must be remem- 

ered that they pulled absolutely 
across the head of the great rapid ; 
that a wounded man or abroken row- 
lock would have sent them without 
a chance of rescue over the Falls; 
that it was even doubtful whether, 
with all their skill, and under the 
most favourable circumstances, boats 
could make head against the tre- 
mendous stream. or some mi- 
nutes after the adventurous party 
had left the bank they tugged at 
their muffled oars in silence, but be- 
fore they were half way across it was 
whispered among the men that they 
were not making headway, and that 
they were drifting over the Falls. 
Happily the commanders, though as 
one of them has told me he fully 
believed this himself, persuaded the 
men that it was not the case, anda 
few minutes’ observation of sta- 
tionary lights on the bank proved 
that the suspicion was in truth un- 
founded. 

It had been before arranged that 
as soon as the light as of a vessel 
burning was seen from the Ameri- 
can side, a large fire should be 
lighted by the Loyalists to guide the 
boats on their return. They were 
fortunate in hitting the very spot 
they desired, just off Fort Schlosser, 
and though the steamer’s light was 
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visible, a small, low island near the 
fort concealed them. It was not 
yet dark, and they lay upon their 
oars for nearly three quarters of an 
hour, till the moon went down. 
About twelve o'clock they pro- 
ceeded to attack. As they drifted 
alongside the vessel with the cur- 
rent, the watch hailed the boats for 
the countersign, but before they 
could give the alarm the boarders 
were on deck. A smart skirmish 
ensued, in which several of the 
Americans were wounded, but no 
lives lost. The greater part of these 
injuries consisted of prods with a 
sword point, administered to the 
hind quarters of the defenders to 
freshen their way on shore. The 
lashings of the vessel, which was 
moored alongside a wharf, were cast 
off, and she was set on fire. At 
this time the Americans had assem- 
bled in force, and were smartly 
engaged with a party which had 
landed under Lieutenant Elmsly to 
cover the attack. 

At this moment a young man 
named Sullivan discovered that the 
Caroline was fast under water. Cold 
as it was he jumped down, broke the 


ice, and cast off the chain. The part 


hurried to their boats under a bris 
fire from the shore, and the doomed 
steamer swiftly drifted down to her 
fate. She was on fire fore and aft. 
As the boats shoved off, an unfortu- 
nate wretch came up the fore hatch- 
way. He was a Canadian rebel, and 
was taken into the boat. He said 
there was nobody else on board, but 
that hehad stayedas long as he could, 
and was almost roasted. No effort 
was made to guide the Caroline; 
and in the natural course of things 
she ought to have gone over: the 
American Falls, but strange to say, 
she made her own way across the 
river, passed Goat Island, and, in 
presence of thousands of spectators 
on the Canadian shore, went blazing 
over the British Fall. 

Society in Canada has changed 
greatly since those days. ‘Tran- 
quillity, undisturbed and beneficent, 
has given an impetus to her trade, 
has made cities spring up, and has 
allured crowds of emigrants from 
the Old World. An independent 
nationality, a feeling less eee 
and more self-reliant, has developed 
itself year by year, and the old fire 
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which animated the British y 
then, animates the whole of 
the people now. The loyal leaven 
has leavened the whole lump. The 
military ardour which undoubtedly 
exists in the Anglo-Saxon race is 
there in full activity, and is regu- 
lated in a curious way by the busi- 
ness habits of the people and the 
all-pervading principle of deference 
to the opinion of the majority. The 
policy of England has fostered this 
military ardour by withdrawing her 
troops from Canada, whenever it is 
practicable, and leaving the care of 
Canadian defences to her own 
people. A militia force has been 
organized, and has attained a very 
high degree of efficiency in a com- 
aratively short time. The Cana- 
ians recognise the fact that though, 
properly speaking, their colonial po- 
sition exempts them from naval and 
military expenses, at the same time 
they are part and parcel of an inde- 
pendent nation, and that therefore 
no war which could take place on 
the continent of America in which 
Great Britain was engaged, could be 
indifferent to her. In the temper 
which makes good and orderly sol- 
diers, the Canadians again contrast 
favourably with the United States. 
When poor General Hull was 
brought to a court-martial for sur- 
rendering Fort Detroit to General 
Brock in 1812, the evidence which 
he called for his defence gave a 
startling picture of the difficulties 
which an American commander has 
to encounter, and the almost impos- 
sibility of forming reliable soldiers 
from such materials as he had at 
his command. One instance which 
he gave was to the effect that, on 
his route to Detroit through the 
forest, they halted one day as usual 
about three o'clock. As soon as his 
(General Hull’s) tent was pitched, 
he heard a tremendous row in the 
camp, and on sending an aide-de- 
camp to inquire into the cause, he 
learnt that the Ohio volunteers were 
‘riding their captain on a rail,’ an 
indignity as deep and more painful 
than tarring and feathering. 
General Sutherland, the man who 
commanded the sympathizers who 
had assembled at Detroit to support 


- McKenzie, in 1838, at Navy Island, 


sent Theller, second in command, 
with a schooner full of men, to take 
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Point Pelé Island, below Amherst- 
burgh, and to wait there till he 
(Sutherland) should join with the 
remainder of the foree. On passing 
Amherstburgh, however, eller 
thought that the place had a very 
defenceless appearance, andsuddenly 
decided on attacking it, in the hope, 
as he afterwards said, of taking the 
feather out of his general’s cap. He 
made the attack, but failed, and was 
captured with his men and schooner. 
The unfortunate general’s plan was 
of course frustrated. For the de- 
fence of their own country, should 
it ever be attacked, the Americans 
would be invincible—the entire po- 
pulation would arm—every angle of 
a snake fence, every tree would con- 
ceal a rifleman quick of eye and 
strong of heart ; an invading force 
could never advance ten miles into 
the country. But for aggression 
= are not to be feared. 

he same reasons which operate 
against the formation of an American 
regular army, woyld also prevent 
the formation of a regular army in 
Canada ; but the latter has the ad- 
vantage of a large infusion of the 
old-country love of order and obe- 
dience to constituted authority. 

The Militia Act, under which the 
force now existing in Canada was 
established, has been in operation 
about two years. The same course 
is followed with regard to its organi- 
zation as in the States of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
It is separated into two classes— 
an enrolled, or, as they call it, a 
sedentary militia, and an active or 
volunteer foree. In some of the 
States above-mentioned the expenses 
of the volunteer force are defrayed 
by a commutation tax, levied on 
every male liable to militia service 
who does not belong to the uni- 
formed militia, or who seeks exemp- 
tion from military duty in time of 
peace. In Canada, however, the 
sale of ordnance lands will meet all 


the ene of maintaining a volun- 


teer force. Fourteen troops of 
cavalry and twenty-nine field guns, 
ready, with all their stores, for ser- 
vice, are now in such a state of effi- 
ciency, that if required to take the 
field they could do so without any 
delay. The foot companies of the 
artillery are armed with percussion 
rifle carbines and swords. The 
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cavalry are all provided, in addition 
to their sabres, with a six-shooting 
Colt’s pistol, in a holster attached, 
not to the horse, but to the man’s 
person. There are also thirty-four 
rifle companies, uniformed, and 
armed with the best weapons that 
England can produce. ‘The ener- 
getic spirit of the officers and men 
of the active force generally induces 
them not to confine their attendance 
at drill to the days for which they 
are paid, but frequently to meet for 
that purpose on occasions when they 
are not compelled to do so. The class 
of persons whose names appear on 
its muster-roll are not the dissolute 
and the idle, but the respectable 
mechanics of the districts in which 
the various companies are stationed, 
It is a curious and a creditable fact, 
that the bye-laws of the several com- 
panies generally contain clauses pro- 
viding for the expulsion of members 
whose misconduct may bring dis- 
credit on the force. 

The Indian tribes of Canada, when 
their services were required, proved 
themselves no mean addition to the 
forces of the Province during the 
American war of 1812 and the two 
oe years, when, with their 
wonted loyalty to the British Crown, 
they flew with alacrity to its stan- 
dard. They behaved very well on 
all occasions, and showed themselves 
in no degree inferior to their warlike 
forefathers. Practically, there is no 
doubt that it is impossible to prevent 
the — and total extinction of 
the aboriginal tribes in all the coun- 
tries into which our more civilized 
people bring their enterprising spirit 
and restless thirst for extended do- 
minion. However much one may 
feel for the hard lot of those unhappy 
races, that event is coming gradually 
nearer; and it is every day more 
evident that it is impossible to ward 
it off, or even materially to postpone 
it. The only course which remains 
for the friend of the aborigines, is to 
watch jealously the conduct pursued 
towards them by the authorities, 
and to protest against unnecessary 
tyranny or injustice. Justice to the 
full extent the aborigines will not ob- 
tain; they are toofeebletoassert their 
right to it—too ignorant even to de- 
mand it intelligibly: but they lament 
our broken faith and violated trea- 
ties with a simple pathos that makes 
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one’s heart ache, and submit to their 
inevitable fate with the stoicism that 
a savage alone can exhibit. 

The policy of England towards 
the aborigines of the British Pro- 
vinces of America, has differed from 
that of the Spanish Government in 
old times towards the savages of Cen- 
tral America, and that adopted at 
a more recent date by the ‘United 
States. The former, openly disavow- 
ing any opinion that conquest in- 
volved responsibilities as well as 
rights, acted unblushingly on the as- 
sumption that the Pope (to whom all 
lands inhabited by infidels belonged, 
they said, de jure) had granted Cen- 
tral America to the Spaniards. They 
argued, and there was no one to 
gainsay them, that the Spaniards 
wanted the land as much as the 
Indians, and that they had an even 
greater right to it, inasmuch as they 
were able to take it. They therefore 
gave themselves very little trouble 
about the aborigines, beyond what 
was required to bring them to, and 
keep them in, subjection. The United 
States deport whole tribes to more 
distant hunting-grounds—by peace- 
able means if possible, but if ne- 
cessary, by forcee—as soon and as 
often as the tide of white emigration 
appears to require wider bounds. 

The system of Great Britain dif- 
fered from that of the other two 
countries» considerably in practice, 
buteven more considerably in theory. 
She did not deny that the Red Man 
had in some sort a right to the coun- 
try he lived in. She acknowledged 
that right by purchasing his land. 
She refrained from insisting on her 
rights as conqueror, and promised 
him protection in return for the ter- 
ritory he resigned. Hitherto the 
Crown has not shrunk from the re- 
sponsibility it incurred, though re- 
cent changes appear to indicate that 
its future policy will not be so just. 
It has been always conceded that to 
the Imperial, and not to the Colonial 
Government, the care of the Indians 
properly belonged. A department 
of Government, kept under Impe- 
rial control, and till a late period 
paid out of the military chest, and 
conferring military rank on its of- 
ficers, administers their affairs. The 


Indians are neither liable to arrest - 


for debt, nor do they possess the 
right of suffrage. Their lands, 
situated generally among the most 
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flourishing of the agricultural dis- 
tricts in the Province, are naturally 
an object of cupidity to the whites, 
who, compelled by the state of pupil- 
lage of the Indians to negotiate for 
the purchase of these lands with the 
Indian department, with legal know- 
ledge at its command, and legal 
authority to back it, naturally regard 
that department with some dislike. 
Not a little of its work consists in 
enforcing the penalties of the law 
against white intruders, who forcibly 
squat upon the lands, and plunder 
the timber of its wards. 

Half civilization, such as the 
Indians now possess, lends them 
nothing but its vices. They are 
helpless to resist aggression: the 
very care previously lavished upon 
them, which saved them the trouble 
of bestirring themselves and ex- 
empted them from the rights and 
duties connected with property; has 
incapacitated them from taking 
charge of their own affairs. They 
have too much of the sullen pride of 
woke to endure life . helots 
—the only terms, except beggary, 
which would be open to inet oo 
the protection now accorded to them 
by the Crown removed—they are too 
much accustomed to the first lessons 
of civilization to relapse completely 
into their primitive barbarism, even 
if the occupation of their hunting- 
grounds by the whites had not de- 
— them of the alternative. 
Vant and disease would hasten by 
a few short years what I believe, 
notwithstanding all the care now 
bestowed, is fast coming to pass— 
the extermination of the Red Man. 

Old officers of the department, 
and persons who for a series of years 
have been connected with them, look 
with hopeful eyes on the efforts of 
the Indians to attain sel: -civilization. 
I must, however, confess, that to 
others who cannot from their own 
recollection compare their former 
with their present condition, it is 
more evident that much still remains 
to be done, than that much has been 
already effected. 

The little improvement that had 
been achieved by missionaries and 
officers of the Indian Office, up to 
1812, was nearly lost during the 
war, which estranged them from 
their previously peace-dwellings and 
rude plantations. 

The commencement of theirchange 
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from semi-barbarism to civilization 
may be fairly put down to the year 
1815. At that period, their know- 
ledge in cultivating the ground was 
confined to the use of a rude grub- 
bing-hoe, with which they planted 
small patches of Indian corn, mixed 
sometimes with beans; and of the 
axe or tomahawk, which was chiefly 
used in peeling the bark off the ash or 
elm trees to construct their cabins. 
I am strongly of opinion that the 
only obstacle to intellectual equality 
between the white and red races, 
is to be found in the difference of 
language. ‘Till the obliteration of 
the native tongue, or at least ‘till 
every Indian speaks the English 
language, they can, I think, never 
be merged on equal terms and with 
an equal chance of success in the 
mass of the Anglo-Saxon or French- 
Canadian population. If that could 
be effected, the rest would follow. 
They have no want of mental capa- 
city: individuals of the race have 
emancipated themselves from the 
thraldom in which they were placed, 
and are now engaged on equal terms 


in the race of life with their white 
brethren, and are among the fore- 
most. The main hope for the amelio- 


ration of the Indian's statusin society 
is the success of missionary labour 
among them. Experience seems to 
point out the form of teaching 
adopted by the Methodists as that 
best adapted to the mind and com- 
prehension of an Indian. It is ob- 
servable that the Methodists, as a 
general rule, live more intimately 
among their converts, and appear 
more qualified to share without re- 
pining the rude life of the savages 
they teach. Under their system, 
the converts are divided into small 
bands or classes, each under the 
direction of a class-leader, who is 
bound to see and converse personally 
with every member of his class at 
least once a week. The missionary 
has thus the state of each individual 
brought clearly under his notice, 
and his own efforts are more likely 
to be well directed. Most of the 
Indian schools in Upper Canada are 
under Methodist supervision. 

The Lower Canadian Indians are 
mostly Roman Catholics, who have 
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always been the first pioneers of 
Christianity. None labour more 
zealously or with more self-denial 
than the present successors of Le 
Caron—they Christianize, but they 
can hardly be said to civilize in an 
equal degree; this may be owing, 
perhaps, to the mode of instruction, 
which fails in sufficiently inculcating 
self-reliance. The Roman Catholic 
converts are taught to look so 
exclusively to the missionary for 
guidance, that in his absence they 
are almost entirely helpless. It is 
useless, as far as civilization is con- 
cerned, to convert, unless along 
with the still greater lessons of 
Christianity that healthy spirit of 
self-reliance be inculcated which 
forms the distinguishing difference 
between the blind follower and the 
reasoning convert. 

In most of the Reserves (as the 
lands appropriated to the Indians 
are called) in Upper Canada, the 
Indians support schools of their own, 
resembling, as nearly as they can 
be made to do, the common schools 
of whites. They are, however, ne- 
cessarily indifferent institutions, as 
the small amount of money the In- 
dians can afford to give out of their 
common funds is hardly sufficient 
to attract a well-qualified man. Be- 
sides this, it is useless to hope that 
the children will attend with even 
tolerable regularity when at home. 
They must be absent from their 
parents, and removed from the in- 
fluence of that constitutional apathy 
that angesets their parents, and 
if not checked will descend on them- 
selves, before they can be perma- 
nently benefited. They invariably 
accompany their parents on their 
hunting and fishing excursions, as 
well as to the sugar bush at the 
season for making maple sugar. A 
better class of teachers might be 
provided, by shutting up the schools 
during these wandering seasons, and 
keeping them open only during half 
the year, giving the same remune- 
ration for the shorter as for the 
longer period. Some plan ought 
also to be adopted for obtaining 
uniformity in the plan of instruction, 
instead of leaving it at the mercy of 
the local schoolmasters.* 


* I beg to refer any one who may be sufficiently interested in this subject to 
follow it in detail, to a report which I prepared when in charge of the Indian Depart- 
ment in Canada, and which was printed by the House of Commons, 2nd July, 1856. 
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Amore picturesque view of Indian 
life is obtained around their council 
fires in the woods or on the plains. 
Their fends and customs have 
formed the theme of numerous 
novels, with whose able authors 
I, writing fact, do not presume to 
compete, though it is hard some- 
times to avoid reminding those who 
deal so largely in the heroie element 
which paint, war-cries, feathers, and 
savage virtues suggest, that they 
omit to mention that paint is not 
the only filth with which their 
heroes are adorned, and that though 
they strut about in picturesque 
blankets, they are not by some thou- 
sands the only occupants of those 
garments. I have seen the Indian 
on his war-path in complete costume 
of red ochre and charcoal, with scalp- 
locks for fringes to his leggings, and 
blood on the head of his tomahawk; 
and I have also seen him drunk in 
a grog shop in a shooting-jacket and 
wide-awake hat, or asleep on a dung- 
hill in front of his lodge; and I am 
free to confess that in one situation 
he is not much more attractive than 
in the other. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to deny that the heathens 
who still hold their dog feasts 
on Walpole Island, or the Pawnees 
who live on horseback near the head 
waters of the Missouri, are finer, 
considered merely as animals, than 
the Methodist Chippewas of Sarnia, 
or the Mohawks of the Bay of 
Quinté. Sometimes even among the 
more civilized tribes, I have wit- 
nessed scenes so picturesque as to 
daguerreotype themselves on my 
mind, and to remain there stored up 
among other records of experiences, 
curious or pleasurable, to be called 
before the mind’s eye when far away. 
I remember one such, when a great 
council had been held all day, and 
the shades of night came down on 
the woods and the clear stream be- 
side which we had camped. My 
white tent glistened, and the Union 
Jack before its door looked blood-red 
in the light of the pine fire which 
blazed before it. The elder warriors 
and one or two white men were 
stretched lazily on the ground or 
leaned against the trees, while the 
youths of the different tribes who had 
attended the rendezvous, forgetting 
their imperfectly -learned rudiments 
of civilization, cast off the garments 
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which encumbered their limbs, and 
performed with wild screams and 
songs the traditional war-dances and 
scalp-dances of their fathers. The 
excitement seemed to be catching ; 
one after another jumped, nearly 
naked, into the ring, and took up the 
frantic gestures and the monotonous 
song. Some set fire to the neigh- 
bouring birch trees, which threw 
spires of lambent flame a hundred 
feet into the air, enveloping the 
whole wild assemblage with a red 
mysterious haze, making the trees 
far away in the forest stand out 
bright against the darkness beyond, 
onl tinging the rushing river as with 
blood. 

Out on the plains in the woods 
beyond the limits of the Canadas, 
the Indians, as I have before stated, 
are under the authority of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. There is 
hardly even a pretence kept up of 
any attempt to civilize them. 
Throughout the extent of the terri- 
tory between Lake Superior and the 
Rocky Mountains, the boundary be- 
tween British possessions and the 
United States is still unsettled. The 
search for minerals throughout the 
district west and north of Lake Su- 
perior is bringing that country into 
general note in Canada, and mining 
locations are being rapidly sold and 
occupied. As the whites advance 
the Indian will have to retire, but 
whether he turn his weary steps 
to the north or to the west, he will 
find no permanent rest. He must 
remain a wanderer. 

Settlements have been gradually 
formed up the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Missouri; and the 
United States have recently been 
engaged in surveys to the north. 
The Southern Pass, both to Oregon 
and California, has now become a 
beaten track from the constant pas- 
sage alike of emigrants and of trade. 
The great equestrian and warlike 
tribes which formerly inhabited 
the prairies to the south, are now 
congregated upon the plains that 
stretch away to the north and west 
from the sources of the Missouri. 
As settlement progresses they will 
be driven still further back, and 
will eventually migrate into the 


‘valley of the Saskatchewan, thus 


interrupting as it were by a flank 
march, the westward progress of the 
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tribes whom white inroads will have 
driven from the shores of the Great 
Lakes. Such difficulties havealready 
occurred in Oregon, have re- 
sulted in the reception of settlements 
made under the auspices of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company into the 
federation of the United States. If 
we rely much longer on the astro- 
nomical line which now forms our 
boundary from Rainy Lake to 
the Pacifie—of all imaginable kind 
of boundaries the most absurd—we 
must soon expect to see our direct 
communication with the Pacifie cut 
off. With that must necessarily 
begin the disruption of our empire 
and the downfall of our power. 

The remedy is in our own hands. 
We have now the command of the 
trade to India round the Cape, and 
by way of Suez. The nation which 
possessed that command has in all 
ages possessed also the commercial 
supremacy of the world. From the 
days of Alexander,who accomplished 
the subjugation of the East by force 
of arms, to the time when Columbus 
attempted to open to it a Western 
route for the trade of Ferdinand, 
many restless spirits saw in it, 
almost instinctively, the key to the 
problem of universal dominion. 

The Russians have tried to force 
their way through the eternal ice of 
their Asiatic dominions in the same 
direction; and Arctic navigators, 
from Mackenzie to Maclure, have 
dreamed of a North-west passage, 
only to find it at last and to acknow- 
ledge that the discovery was value- 
less—to us, however, the chance is 
given. We have it in our power to 
open out through British territory 
a speedy and safe road to the East. 
It is no longer a mere dream of a 
visionary that the railroad, the ship 
canal, and the telegraph, may run, 
during the time of men now living, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ik 
is only by this route that the grand 
desideratum can be attained—access 
to India independent of all possible 
commotions that may agitate the 
world. Look at the inten thread 
on whieh our communication with 
her now hangs. She is in an iso- 
lated condition, which forms a con- 
stant incentive to intrigues against 
the power of England. ‘This is not 
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the time when our countrymen need 
persuasion to convince them of the 
sqgpoure policy of Russia. Her 
influence in Western Europe has 
received a check, perhaps, but not a 
death-blow. Her influence in the 
East is closing slowly up to our 
Indian frontier. We are closely 
allied, thank God, to France; but 
would the astute and unfearing mind 
of her present ruler resist the temp- 
tation of a chance which should put 
Suez at his mercy? We are now ab- 
solutely dependent upon that broken 
reed. We never can have a safe 
and undisturbable communication 
except through North America. 

A valuable but unpretending work 
was published in 1852, by Captain 
Henry Synge, R.E.* in which this 
great question is discussed with the 
freedomand ease of aman thoroughly 
up in his subject and thoroughly 
aware of its importance, and hope- 
ful, in spite of many disappoint- 
ments, of making his countrymen 
at last eee it. He says— 

Many ways have been proposed, from 
those in Columbia, in South America, 
up to the very British frontier. An 
actual communication, though on a very 
limited scale, exists between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, by means of the 
Atrato ; but contrary winds prevent its 
being made either a serviceable or an 
expeditious one to any westward point ; 
the lines between the Gulfs of Darien 
and San Miguel, or the Chiriqui Lagoon 
and Golfe Dolce, are inferior in facilities 
for execution to those of Chagres and 
Panama, of San Juan de Nicaragua and 
the Gulf of Fonseca, of the Coatzucoalcos 
and Tehuantepec. The two latter favour 
the carrying out of a water communica- 
tion, the former the construction of a 
railroad, which will probably be com- 
pleted. The Nicaraguan river presents 
what are deemed insuperable difficulties 
to an oceanic ship canal, and the Pacific 
approach by the Port of Salinas is infe- 
rior to that of the Gulf of Fonseca, 


In this passage, several of the 
modes in which it has been proposed 
to connect the two seas are men- 
tioned. There is an impracticable 
proposal for a line from New Orleans 
to the Pacific; and one, the most 
feasible in the United States, from 
Chicago to Paget Sound. But the 
only one which will afford real 
security for British trade, is a line 
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through British territory. For- 
tunately, the facilities which exist 
for the formation of such a line are 
infinitely greater than any which 
can be found elsewhere. A railroad 
from Halifax to Nootka Sound would 
be no difficult or expensive under- 
taking. For three-fourths of the way, 
after the road had left the shores 
of Lake Superior, it would run along 
the fertile and level valley of the 
Saskatchewan; the passage of the 
Rocky Mountains presents no diffi- 
culties greater—none, I believe, so 
great—as those already vanquished 
on the Simplon, and their western 
slope runs easily and with a gradual 
fall to the ocean: details would but 
render unintelligible the grand out- 
line of the scheme, where they could 
only be cursorily alluded to, and 
not explained. As regards water 
communication, already the Falls of 
Saint Marie have been obliterated 
by a ship canal, and vessels from the 
ocean can sail to the head of Lake 
Superior. It now remains to im- 

rove the streams already navigable 
into Lake Winnipeg, and by three 
miles of canal to overcome the single 
rapid of the Saskatchewan, in order 
to carry the Atlantic seaboard to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains. 


A distance (says Captain Synge) of 
800 miles is all that would then remain 
to separate the opposite oceans, or the 
unrivalled harbours of Nova Scotia from 
those of Vancouver's Island—the grand 
wharves of the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards respectively. An improvement of 
the navigation to the extent of a lift be- 
tween 800 and goo feet, would open the 
grandest feature of the route to vessels 
from the ocean, and form the great 
initiatory measure of the whole, extend- 
ing for a distance of about 2700 miles, 
or seven-eighths of the entire trans-con- 
tinental length |’ 

Let those who fear that such 
gi antic works could not be success- 

undertaken, remember that the 


Welland Canal not only surmounts 
334 feet, and obliterates the impedi- 


ments to traflic offered by the Falls 
of Niagara, but has transferred a 
— portion of trade from Buffalo 
to Oswego. 

This proposal is one eminently 
imperial in its character. It no 
more concerns Canada exclusively, 
than it does the mayor and corpora- 
tion of London. It is a question 
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eminently affecting the continuance 
of English prosperity: it is the 
shortest road to China Australia, and 
India, to which it forms the only in- 
vulnerable approach. It would give 
to British trade a national direction ; 
it would increase the demand for 
our shipping, in both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific; it would turn the 
trade of British America, which is 
now daily more and more tending 
towards the United States, into 
national channels; it would raise 
the empire of England to the proud 
position of the most self-contained, 
the most invulnerable, and the most 
glorious confederation which has 
been ever formed by war or com- 
merce. 

But before these events come to 
pass, before we accept the greatness 
that is almost thrust upon us, we 
must acquire new views of colo- 
nization, new ideas of statesmanship, 
and must throw new vigour and far 
greater breadth into our colonial sys- 
tem. We boast that on our empire 
the sun never sets. We claim in 
the West a country with Vancouver 
for one frontier, and Newfoundland 
for another, leaning upon the ever- 
lasting ice of the Polar Seas, and 
spreading out its frontier to the 
outlying territories of the States 
across the whole breadth of the 
Continent. We claim in the South, 
Cape Town, the present half-way 
house to India. We claim India ; 
the gold-bearing, sheep - feeding 

lains of Australia, and the beauti- 
Fal island of New Zealand. All 
these acknowledge our sway, and 
are bound to us, some with tighter, 
some with looser bonds, according 
to their several accidents of geogra- 
phical yews or their several de- 
grees of kindred in race, language, 
and faith to the mother State. It 
behoves every Englishman with the 
interest of his country at heart, to 
inquire whether our colonial system 
is on a sound foundation. Let him 
examine its strength and its weak- 
ness ; let him examine whither we 
are tending now, and whither we 
might tend, if our present plan were 
changed. India alone we hold as a 
conquered country, and rule by force 
of arms; that oppressed and mis- 


* governed nation does not enter into 


the great Anglo-Saxon confedera- 
tion, and has no part in our strength, 
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though she may be an element in 
our weakness. Our strength lies in 
the pliancy and elasticity of the bond 
which holds us all together, in the 
protection which the Parent State 
affords her children—in the consoli- 
dated force which, so long as all 
are united, they help to secure to 
her. Nothing can subvert it save 
obstinate persistence in mismanage- 
ment, or an unforeseen impulse 
springing from the misuse of Im- 
perial right. Our weakness is that 
the system is only an expedient, a 
temporary makeshift — not a full 
solution of the question; neither 

arty has full and even justice. The 
Gives submits to continued inferi- 
ority—the State bears the whole 
burden of the protection that Colony 
enjoys. ‘Just here the danger lies. 
For we have to deal with people of 
our own flesh and blood, who only 
— alliance upon equal terms ; 

ependence, even upon Britain, no 
people of English race will, if they 
can help it, long brook.’* 

Is it a wild hope to see all the 
nations of the Old English stem 
united in one vast and immovable 
confederation—united by the bonds 
of common religion, speech, and in- 
terests, on such terms of equality as 
itwould benodegradationto England 
to offer or to her colonies to accept P 
Could not England forego a very 
little of her right to supremacy, and 
hercolonies—dependencies no longer 
—a very little of their right to inde- 
pendent existence, for the sake of 
enormous advantages which are in- 
separable from consolidation? would 
it be impossible to leave to the local 
legislatures, whether in England or 
in the colonies, the management, as at 
present, of their own affairs ; to leave 
entirely undisturbed that social sys- 
tem which now works so well, but to 
give to the colonies what they now 

ve not, representatives—ambassa- 
dors—call them what you will, who 
should have a voice in purely 
Imperial matters, and secure, as 
ambassadors from foreign nations 
do, that social status for the natives 
of the country from whence they 
come, to which they may be entitled 
by their position at home? This 
last may sound a trifling matter, but 
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I know from personal observation 
that it is not. I know that the ne- 
cessity of some degree of inequality 
existing in favour of England is 
not disputed in the colonies. They 
know that in order to have entirely 
equal rights they must be prepared 
equally to share the burden. This, 
at present at least, they are not 
willing to do. But they do think, 
and as I believe rightly, that a Ca- 
nadian or an Australian in England 
ought to be looked upon as an En- 
glishman. He is of the English 
stock. He is loyal to the same 
Queen ; he calls, and thinks of, En- 
gland as home. There is no doubt 
that the frigid forms of English so- 
ciety remind him, though he may 
have won distinction and consider- 
ation in his own land, that he is 
‘only a colonist.. The Yankee, as 
Haliburton says, has his consul, the 
Haytian nigger has his black am- 
bassador, but the English colonist 
has no nationality, as far as social 
status is concerned. That, at least, 
is a small concession which he 
ought to receive, and which it would 
cost us nothing to give—which 
would be a graceful concession to a 

roper desire, and one which I 
firmly believe would do more to 
consolidate and attach to ourselves 
the hearts of some of our great de- 
pendencies than a whole host of 
popular governors, and all the de- 
spatches and Blue-books put toge- 
rome in which have been recorded 
‘the gratifying loyalty’ of the colo- 
nists. 

I have already alluded to a railroad 
from Halifax to Nootka Sound as the 
easiest attainable method of securing 
a communication with the Pacific, 
but some part of this communication 
is already formed. Every one has 
heard of the Grand Trunk Railwa 
of Canada. When fully completed, 
it will form, with the Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence Railway of Maine, 
1112 miles of continuous road with 
an uniform gauge. Protected from 
the possibility of injurious competi- 
tion by natural causes and by legis- 
lative enactments, it monopolizes 
the traffic of an extent of country 
more than 800 miles in length, and 
containing a population of nearly 
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three millions. It may therefore 
be considered as the most compre- 
hensive railway system under one 
management in the world. At 
Portland it connects with the rail- 
ways reaching eastward towards the 
Nova Scotian harbours, and south- 
ward to Boston and New York. 
At the frontier of Canada it again 
unites with the great manufacturing 
districts of New England. From 
that frontier it also runs eastward 
to Quebec, and will ultimately 
connect the Atlantic at Halifax 
with the Western country by wa 
of Miramichi and Trois Pistoles. It 
will there form the only route to 
the great fisheries of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and the coal-fields and 
mineral districts of New Bruns- 
wick. Along its whole length it 
receives tributary lines from all 
parts of the Province, which bring 
to it the produce of the fertile 
districts of the Ottewa, the passenger 
traflicof NewYork and Ogdensburg, 
the produce of the rich country 
north of Lake Ontario, and of the 
region round Lake Simcoe and the 
Georgian Bay. 

Thus it will be seen that, com- 
mencing at the débouchure of the 
three largest lakes in the world, it 
pours its accumulating traffic in one 
unbroken line through the entire 
length of Canada, into the St. Law- 
rence at Quebec and Montreal on 
the north, and on the south into the 
harbours of St. John and Portland. 

The St. Lawrence will be tra- 
versed at Montreal by the largest 
bridge in the world; over it the 
products of the extreme western 
point of settled America will be 
carried without breaking bulk to 
the Atlantic. It is to be tubular, 
on the plan of that over the Menai 
Straits, and it will consist of twenty- 
four piers (exclusive of two abut- 
ments at either end) for the support 
of the tubes. The centre space will 
have aspan of three hundred and 
eighty feet. I was present at the 
laying of the first stone in the bed 
of the river. A huge coffer-dam 
had been erected, and the solid rock 
that forms the bed of the St. Law- 
rence was laid bare. Amidst the 
timbers of the coffer-dam a huge 


crane held the first stone suspended ~ 


over its destined bed, in which it 
will probably remain till the end of 
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time. Each stone is clamped to its 
fellow by bars of iron, and the 
interstices filled with molten lead. 


Nothing but the inconceivable 
cum which is thereby attained 
could resist the pressure of the ice 
which the spring thaws will hurl 
down the Rapids, and pile up in 
huge tumultuous masses on the 
opposing piers. It will be an ex- 
traordinary sight. The probable 
ressure of the ice has been calcu- 

ted, but I am afraid to state from 
recollection how many tons each 
square inch of the masonry would 
have to bear. 

The Colossus of Rhodes, under 
which the galleys of old could 
pass, was considered a wonder of 
the world, but an iron bridge span- 
ning a river two miles in width, 
allowing railway trains and hundreds 
of tons of goods to pass over its 
arches, and ships of large size 
beneath it, is an achievement which 
has been reserved for the young 

iant which has risen in the 
West. The principal difficulty of 
working railroads in North America 
is caused by the frost, which 
upheaves the line in winter, and 
the snow which in every cutting 
drifts and collects till it buries the 
line to a depth of many feet. One 
winter the trains were so often 
snowed up that it was found neces- 
sary to provision the guard’s van as 
if for asiege. On one occasion they 
were stopped in the midst of a long 
and uninhabited track out on the 
Western Prairies; night came on, 
the passengers, hungry and cold, 
crowded into one of the cars ; fires 
were lighted under the lee of the 
carriages with wood from the 
tender ; during the night the snow 
came on again and buried the train. 
Theluggage ear contained a consign- 
ment of oysters to a house in Chi- 
cago. They were of course de- 
voured. The wood failed, and one 
of the carriages was broken up 
and burned. A man started off on 
snow-shoes to obtain assistance ; 
engines, snow-ploughs, and a large 
force of workmen were despatched, 
who eventually brought in the 
famished passengers in triumph. 
I remember a similar misadventure. 
Telegraphic despatches were pub- 
lished from the ae offices : 
‘The eight a.a. train from the West 
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fast in a snow bank; three engines 
and snow-ploughs despatched to 
assist.’ The paper next day gave 
an account of the rescue :— 


Night came on, and the passengers 
passed the hours wearily in the cars. 
Mr. G succeeded in supplying them 
with a sheep, two hogs, four barrels of 
crackers, two of beer, tea, sugar, and 
coffee, together with kettles, frying- 
pans, &c. In the morning a hundred 
men were put on to clear the track ; 
the snow had drifted to an average 
depth of four feet for three miles. The 
passengers made considerable havoc 
with the provisions, but one barrel of 
beer was returned untouched, and as 
there were more than two hundred 
passengers, it follows that most of them 
were teetotallers. 


On the last point I do not presume 
to express an opinion, but I think 
the grounds for the assertion insuffi- 
cient. The passengers when they 
got out passed a vote of thanks to 

e conductor for his conduct under 
the circumstances. 

Below Quebec the winter is of 
course even more severe than in the 
Caper Province or out on the plains; 
and the public works, such as light- 
houses and piers, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, are considerably en- 
hanced, both in cost and in difficulty 
of construction, by the stormy wea- 
ther which visits the exposed shores 
of Anticosti even in summer, and 
the frost in winter. The great bulk 
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of the materials employed have to 
be transported a considerable dis- 
tance, and then landed on a bare, 
unsheltered bank, against which a 
heavy sea is constantly rolling. In 
some instances, when vessels with 
supplies and materials had reached 
the vicinity of the works, they have 
been obliged to stand off and on 
as long as six weeks, and sometimes 
to return to Quebec without effecting 
their se. On one occasion at 
the en of Bellisle, where a large 
establishment of men and horses had 
to be maintained, the whole of the 
horses were lost. The steamer in 
which fodder was sent to them was 
wrecked, and the island was so 
utterly barren as to produce no grass 
to keep them alive; the poor brutes 
were thus starved, and before death 
relieved them from their sufferings, 
became mad, and endeavoured to eat 
one another. 


And now the space allotted to 
me is filled. I began this paper 
thinking that the observations of 
an eye-witness might have some 
freshness, and that I might per- 
chance convey to some English 
family in which a place is vacant— 
among whose sons a loved voice is 
heard no longer—an impression 
clearer than they had before of the 
‘land of hope’ in which their darling 
has cast his lot. 
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ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


Tas grave has just closed over 
one of the most rarely - gifted 
ts of France. Poor Alfred de 
usset will never again charm the 
world with sad, sweet thoughts 
which, moulded by the passions of 
his own heart and being the echo 
of his own sufferings, owed their 
vitality to their truth, and their 
influence on others to their reality 
in himself. More vigorous if less 
sensuous than Lamartine, more 
thoughtful and subjective than 
Béranger, more natural than Victor 
Hugo, it seemed as if none of the 
living French poets bid so fair as he 
to become the man of mark in his 
eneration. So perhaps he would 
ave been, had fortune been as kind 
to him as nature. But before his 
powers had reached their highest, 
and while his mind had still all the 
dangerous plasticity of early youth, 
the great sorrow of his life passed 
over him. His initiation into the 
dark mysteries of human suffering 
was made too early; it weakened 
rather than strengthened him; it 


overcame rather than nerved him. 
Tt cost him years of strength, years 


of poetry and healthy thought; it 
turned into morbid introspection 
and unmanly self-bewailing the keen 
sensibilities and tender sympathies 
of the true poet; it aad over him 
as a blight, and his genius never 
fully recovered from its fatal influ- 
ence. Had it come later, it might 
have purified him, as so often the 
fiery ordeal of sorrow does chasten 
and purify men: but so early—it all 
but destroyed him. 

There is a wide difference of tone 
between the earlier and later poems 
of Alfred de Musset, though there 
is in them all that homogeneity of 
thought which must of necessity 
run through the works of a true 
man: that is, a man whose nature 
develops itself from internal force, 
and is not trained by outward cir- 
cumstance. His early poems are 
essentially young in both form and 
subject. He says of himself, in de- 
precation of severe criticism :— 


Mes premiers vers sont d’un enfant, 
Les seconds d’un adolescent, 
Les derniers & peine d’un homme. 


And he says truly. In the first 


there is simply the natural impulse 
to poetry which exists in the hearts 
of the young; poetry is to him 
what song is to the bird—the neces- 
sity, the law, and the joy of his 
being, in which he finds both ex- 
ression and relief, without know- 
ing precisely how or why. In 
the verses of the second period, 
when, broken with sorrow, he merges 
thoughts and passions together, do 
we for the first time begin to see 
traces of the poet’s conscious art; 
while it is only the latest of all that 
are perfect both in form and spirit, 
both in artistic expression and intel- 
lectual origin. But apart from 
their comparative artistic value, 
the secret of the difference between 
his early and his later poems con- 
sists in their relation to himself. 
Though the master-thought of each 
period is the anguish that lies for 
the loving in the union of truth and 
falsehood, of real passion and passing 
fancy, of earnest devotion and light 
intrigue, yet Don Paez, Les Marrons 
du Feu, and La Coupe et les Lévres, 
have a very different and inferior 
value, as revelations of the author’s 
own mind, from Les Nuits, LD’ Espoir 
en Dieu, and other smaller pieces. 
In the first it is a dramatist 
who arranges his actors—skilfully 
and beautifully enough; but the 
are none the less actors for all 
their velvet drapery and jewelled 
robes; they talk but as they are 
bidden, and move through the scene 
as expositors, not originators: in 
the second it is the author himself 
who speaks—the man—the initiated 
—with the brand of fire on his own 
brow, and the bitter cup at his own 
lips. In the first he asters of 
human life as he sees it, as he hears 
of it from others, watches and ana- 
lyses it for himself; in the second 
he speaks of passion as he has felt 
it, of the anguish under which he 
himself has writhed, of the cross 
beneath which he has fallen. The 
long sad ery for TrutH—truth in 
the innermost, truth in the lightest 
things of humanity—which sounds 
through his writings, takes a far 
deeper significance as years go on, 


’ and we know that this cry ceases to 


be one of mere intellectual need or 
impersonal sympathy, but is pressed 
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out from the depths of his quivering 
heart, and from the wreck of his 
whole life—a cry wailing mournfully 
up to heaven from the poor, worn, 
struggling soul that sought vainly 
of earth and man what Gop and 
Good alone could give it. 

De Musset, in spite of his ten- 
derness, was a stern judge, and 
rarely showed mercy to the erring. 
His love of truth is stronger than 
his pity for sinners; and what the 
school to which he belongs on all 
other points of intellectual belief 
would call ‘ fate’ or ‘organic neces- 
sity,’ he stigmatizes as vice or 
imeonstancy, without caring to go 
deeper than the fact. In Portia 
alone, of all his poems, has he 
shown any leaning towards the 
frail; and there his heart could not 
choose but softentowardsthatyoung, 
childish, loving figure, withering 
in the cold shadow of the Luigi 
Palace, only to blossom out into the 
perfect life of womanhood under the 

arish light of such a love as Dalti’s. 
fer fate was too hard either way 
for censure ; he must perforce pity 
a fault that took her from a living 
death, and consigned her in return 
to destruction. But in Don Paez 
he does not seek to gloss over 
Juafia’s infidelity, nor to make of 
Rafael, in Les Marrons du Feu, 
anything more heroic than a cold- 
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blooded scoundrel and debauchee. 
And Juaiia’s levity and Rafael’s 
loveless sensualism are the two 
phases of humanity most abhorrent 
to de Musset. 

Not that he is always grave and 
tragic himself. He puts off the 
goatskin sometimes, and has his 
moments of mocking unbelief, of 
hollowness and levity. He were 
not a true poet, containing in him- 
self all the attributes of humanity, 
if he could not complete the circle 
of human experience. Byron was 
never less the author of Childe 
Harold in his Beppo, than was 
de Musset, the author of Les Nuits 
and Les Veux Stériles, in his Mar- 
doche and Namouna ; which, more- 
over, are singularly Byronic—in the 
Beppo phase of Byron—in their 
style as well as in their sentiment ; 
though by no means equal to their 
antitype in that peculiar revel and 
licence of fancy—that wandering, 
restless, butterfly vagrancy of image, 
which charms away the sense of 
superficiality and emptiness in 
Beppo and the later cantos. of 
Don Juan. De Musset repels the 
natural charge of any intentional 
imitation. In the dedication of 
La Coupe et les Lévres, which may 
be called his confession of faith, he 
says, apropos of Mardoche— 


On m’a dit l’an passé, que j’imitais Byron ; 

Vous qui me connaissez, vous savez bien que non. 

Je hais comme la mort I’ état de plagiaire ; 

Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre. 


And again in Namouna :— 


Byron, me direz- vous, m’a servi de mod?le ? 
Vous ne savez donc pas qu'il imitait Pulci? 


But even in Namouna, with all 
its broad sensualism and levity of 
tone, is that passionate protest 
against the Don Juan type of se- 
ducers which fills the second canto. 
Light as he may be, he cannot be 
unfaithful to himself; and while 
painting Hassan in his vices, so ap- 
parently de ceur, he cannot forbear 


sketching in the hideous shadow . 


couching on the divan beside him. 
But turning from the man to the 
poet, let us examine his pieces in- 
dividually. The first, Don Paez, 
evidently written when the author 
was quite a boy, is the history of a 
young officer and Juaiia his Anda- 
lusian mistress, whose infidelity he 


unishes by first strangling her 
over, then murdering her and him- 
self. Apart from the subject; which 
is revolting enough, there are pas- 
sages of marvellous force and beauty 
in this poem; there is a sentiment 
of life, a movement, a power, a 
passion in it, not surpassed by any 
of his later works. if it has the 
faults of youth in its immaturity 
and false taste, it has also its luxu- 
riance, its richness and its sweeping 
flow, its prodigality of power, and 
the gorgeous generosity of its 
genius. 

In Les Marrons du Feu, Rafael 
Garuci is a male Juajfia, coarsened 
by dissipation ; la Camargo is Don 
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Paez. The scene when la Camargo 
first discovers Rafael’s change to- 
wards her is beautiful. Her fond 
self-forgetfulness, her lapsing into 
the old familiarity of the tutotement 
of happier days, and his strained 
attempts to appear natural and 
affectionate, are very happy. You 
see the blood flamin ig BP into her 
olive cheek, and kening her 
dilatin e, as he looks carelessly 
Sena e room, stifling a yawn 
to utter a platitude. But the story 
is horrible. And here, once for 
all, we may record our protest 

ainst the plot or subject of most 
of de Musset’s tical romances. 
Excepting La Saule, Une Bonne 
Fortune, and Lucie, there is not one 
which is not more or less impure in 
groundwork; not one which does 
not most fatally evidence the mis- 
direction of genius. Their only 
extenuation is the higher feeling 
which runs like a line of light 
through their darkness, and the 
nobler aspirations which would re- 
deem, if aspirations could, the evil 
of their facts; and they all contain 
passages of exquisite beauty and 
elevated feeling. But neither beau- 
ties nor aspirations redeem their 
defect of origin. 

Portia is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the romances, though it is 
one of the least elaborated and most 
simply suggestive. How grand and 
noble in his pure blood and stain- 
less lineage shows the grave old 
Florentine Onorio, by the side of 
the handsome, daring, flashy par- 
venu, Dalti, the Venetian boatman 
and successful gambler! The one 
is emphatically the noble gentle- 
man, the other the fortunate adven- 
turer ; but, for all that, you cannot 
wonder that Portia, whose young 
spirit lies dead and frozen beneath 


* Maudissez-moi, Portia ; 
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the stately grandeur of her dail 
life, and 4 has never learnt > 
love her husband, should be dazzled 
out of all justness of vision by the 
beauty and ardour of the youth: 
especially, too, with a character so 
simply childlike as hers, and with an 
ignorance of the world that under- 
stands nothing beyond the force of 
feeling. Being a work so purel 
suggestive—shifting pictures with 
all the hinging links left out—we 
do not see by what process or 
fashion of loving servitude young 
Dalti gains Portia’s love. We leave 
her in the first canto tranquilly 
sleeping, pure as a child, watched 
by her husband, ‘the dark Flo- 
rentine,’ who has been disquieted 
by the looks and tones of the 
young stranger, Dalti, in the past 
ball. We find her in the next 
canto lost and fallen. Her husband 
surprises her with her lover, and 
Dalti completes his crime by kill- 
ing him as he stands. The third 
canto shows them both at Venice; 
when Dalti relates the story of his 
life, telling how that he was a 
simple boatman who, overcome by 
love of her, had sold his gondola, 
and with the proceeds made himself 
a fortune at the gaming-table,—but 
a fortune which went as it had 
come, leaving him now, at the 
pane moment, the —~ penni- 
ess boatman again. he igno- 
rance, refinement, self-abandonment 
(or rather self-forgetfulness), tender- 
ness, and innocence of Portia, are 
touchingly indicated. When Dalti 
confesses his ruin, and ends by 
bidding her choose between him 
and a brighter fate, and when she, 
for all answer, stoops so low as his 
hand, he cannot credit either her 
truth or her love. But we give 
the concluding page entire. 


mais je ne ferai pas, 


Sur mon me, un effort pour retenir vos pas. 
Pourquoi je vous ai prise, et sans remords menée 


Au 


int de partager ainsi ma destinée, 


Ne le demandez pas. Je l’ai fait; c’est assez. 
Vous pouvez me quitter et partir ; choisissez !’ 


Portia, dés le berceau d'amour environnée, 
Avait vécu comtesse ainsi qu'elle était née. 
Jeune, passant sa vie au milieu des plaisirs, 
Elle avait de bonne heure épuisée les désirs, 
Ignorant le besoin, et jamais, sur la terre, 
Sinon pour l’adoucir, n’ayant vu de mistre. 
Son pre, déja& vieux, riche et noble seigneur, 
Quoique avare, l’amait, et n’avait de bonheur 





‘La Coupe et les Lévres.’ 


Qu’d la voir admirer, et quand on disait d’elle 
Qu’étant la plus heureuse elle était la plus belle ; 
Car tout lui souriat ; et méme son époux, 
Onorio, n’avait plié les deux genoux 

Que devant elle et Dieu. Cependant, en silence, 

. Comme Dalti parlait, sur ]’océan immense 
Longtemps elle sembla porter ses yeux errants, 
L’horizon était vide, et les flots transparents 
Ne refiétaient au loin, sur leur abime sombre, 

Que l’astre au pale front qui s’y mirait dans l’ombre. 
Dalti la regardait, mais sans dire un seul mot. 
—Avait-elle hésitée !—je ne sais ;—mais bientdt, 
Comme une tendre fleur que le vent déracine, 
Faible, et qui lentement sur sa tige s’incline, 
Telle elle détourna la téte, et lentement 
Sinclina tout en pleurs jusqu’’ son jeune amant. 
‘ Songez bien,’ dit Dalti, ‘ que je ne suis, comtesse, 
Q’un pécheur ; que demain, qu’aprés, et sans cesse, 
Je seraice pécheur. Songez bien que tous deux, 
Avant qu’il soit longtemps, nous allons étre vieux ; 
Que je mourrai peut-étre avant vous.’ 

—‘ Dieu ressemble 
Les amants,’ dit Portia ; ‘ nous partirons ensemble. 
Ton ange en t’emportant me prendra dans ses bras.’ 


Mais le pécheur se tut, car il ne croyait pas. 


for so much 
love! 


A mournful endin 
self-abandonment an 


This instance of gaining a fortune 
at the gaming-table is repeated in 
the drama of La Coupe et les Lévres, 
that revolting but still most piti- 
able page of mental history; where, 
through all the blue light of the false 


melodramatic glare flung over it, we 
see the same figure we have met 
with in de Musset’s other pieces, 
kneeling in the desert made by his 
own passions, asking vainly en- 
lightenment and guidance of the 
God he has denied ; we hear again 
the same bitter mockery of humanity 
with the same consciousness of a 
higher nature within, the same ab- 
horrence of the littleness and false- 
ness of the world, with the same per- 
ception of the holy ultimate desti- 
niesof man. It is theold mournful 
drama of the soul which many a 
thinking mind has lived through, and 
which stands embodied in its distinct 
division of nature as Faust and 
Mephistopheles — the weaker man 
desiring good and knowledge, and 
the mocking fiend snatching both 
from his grasp. Frank the hunter, 
murderer and ruffian as he is, has 
still some perception of the heaven 
he has lost, and which he might per- 
chance have regained by love, had 
not his former vice come in as the 


Je suis jeune; j’arrive. 


Nemesis of his present fate. La 
Belcolore, in destroying Déidamia, 
executed on Frank that stern law 
from which repentance itself pro- 
vides no escape—that which makes 
of our past crimes our future execu- 
tioners. 

Suzon is untranslateable. Ghastly, 
ghostlike, unnatural, it is a blot 
on the pages of the book; and its 
only fit recognition would be, total 
erasure from all future editions. La 
Saule is the fragment of a romance, 
with pure and tender bits scattered 
through it. Butthe name of ‘ miss 
Smolen’ is in unfortunate contra- 
diction to the tragic feeling, for Eng- 
lish readers. The gem of the first 
volume, however, is Les Veux 
Stériles ; a mourning gem indeed, 
but with the lines cut clearly and 
sharply. It breathes throughout 
that painful weariness of the pre- 
sent order of things, that longing for 
a more definite creed than the rest- 
less scepticism of the age affords, and 
that sentiment of disquiet which all 
generations have felt when the old 
gods are falling from their altars and 
the temples of the new are not yet 
consecrated. And in what does his 
knowledge of humanity end ?—in 
contempt; in contempt of all, but 
chiefly of himself. 


A moitié de ma route 


Déja las de marcher, je me suis retourné. 
La science de ’homme est le mépris, sans doute ; 
C'est un droit de vieillard qui ne m’est pas donné, 
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Mais qu’en dois-je penser ? 


Tl n’existe qu'un étre 


Que je puisse en entier et constamment connaitre, 
Sur qui mon jugement puisse au moins faire foi— 
Un seul !—je le méprise.—Et cet étre c'est moi. 


Oh! that fatal French school of 
moral scepticism which is eating like 
a cureless canker into the very vitals 
of French life! It has scarce spared 
one in the world of intellect. Even 
natures tender and loving in them- 
selves have fallen under its blight, 
and instead of pitying what they are 
too gentle to condemn, view vice and 
evil as the normal and inalienable 
conditions of humanity. They disbe- 
lieve in the possibility of goodness, 
and they create the mischief they 
assert. De Musset was saved from 
the worst phase of that dreary school 
of moral scepticism by the germ of 
true poetry which never died within 
him. Asa man of modern society 
he believed in social corruption ; as 
a poet he felt the truth of human 


regeneration. He saw the evils 
about him clearly enough, and knew 
them for evils; but he believed in 
the possibility of man’s redemption, 
while accepting these evils as the 
present and undoubted conditions of 
society. But this war between his 
spiritual perceptions and intellectual 
convictions did not help him to a 
truer knowledge of human life. 

He was true, though, in some of 
his denunciations. In that eloquent 
burst, beginning ‘ Gréce, 6 mére des 
arts!’ who does not feel with him 
how the art and glory and poetry 
of the past have in truth passed 
away from the present, leaving us 
too literally an age ‘where the 
artist is a tradesman and art a trade?’ 
where— 


Un pale simulacre, une vile copie 

Naissent sous le soleil ardent d’Italie— 

Nos ceuvres ont un an, nos gloires ont un jour: 

Tout est mort en Europe—oui, tout—jusqu’a l'amour. 


And does he not express the feel- 
ing of many an ardent, impatient 
spirit, chafing under the slow pro- 
gress of events, and bewildered at 


the gradual decay of the old religious 
aspect of life, when he utters this 
impatient prayer for action P— 


Heureux, trois fois heureux l'homme dont la pensée 
Peut s’écrire au tranchant du sabre ou de I’épée! 
Ah! qu'il doit mépriser ces réveurs insensés 

Qui, lorsqu’ils ont pétri d’une fange sans vie 

Un vil fantéme, un songe, une froide effigie, 
S'arrétérent pleins d’orgueil, et disent, C’est assez! 
Qu’est la pensée, hélas! quand l’action commence ? 
L’une recule od l’autre intrépide s’avance. 

Au redoutable aspect de la réalité 

Celle-ci prend le fer et s’appréte & combattre : 
Celle-la, fréle idole, et qu’un rien peut abattre, 

Se détourne en voilant son front inanimé. 


Farther on he repeats the same 
thought under a new phase in his 
lament over the sahenlediy of man’s 
sympathies. ‘On croit au sang qui 
coule et l’on doute des pleurs,’ he 
says bitterly, speaking of the greater 


torment of mental suffering com- 
pared with bodily pain; and who 
ever wrote lines more full of 
grievous mockery and heart-loneli- 
ness than these ? 


Ah! qui que vous soyez, vous qu'un fatal génie 
Pousse & ce malheureux métier de poésie, 
Rejetez loin de vous, chassez-moi hardiment 
Toute sincérité, gardez que l'on ne voie 

Tomber de votre coeur quelques gouttes de sang ; 
Sinon vous apprendrez que la plus courte joie 
Coftte cher, que le sage est ami du repos, 

Que les indifférents sont d’excellents bourreaux. 


Truly the poet's gift is frequently 


a terrible one. Like Semele, he too. 


often dies beneath the terrible glory 
of the god he has invoked ; and what 


he gains in insight he pays for in 
tears. 

Namouna, a leaf out of the his- 
tory of a Byronic libertine, Hassan, 
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closes the volume written between 
the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
five. 

The second volume contains the 
poems written between 1836 and 
1852. 


The Second Volume of his Poems. 
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Rolla, the hero of the first of 
these romances, is the greatest of 
debauchés, whose brute-like uncon- 
trol is carried to the last excess. 

Besides ungoverned and dissi- 
pated, Rolla is idle :— 


Le pre de Rolla, gentillatre imbécile, 

L’avait fait élever comme un riche héritier, 
Sans songer que lui-méme, & sa petite ville, 

Tl avait de son bien mangé plus de moitié. 

En sorte que Rolla, par un beau soir d’autémne, 
Se vit & dix-neuf ans maitre de sa personne, — 
Et n’ayant dans la main ni talent ni métier. 

Il edt trouvé d’ailleurs tout travail impossible. 
Ainsi, mordant & méme au peu qu'il possédait, 
Tl resta grand seigneur tel que Dieu l'avait fait. 


After dividing his capital into 
three parts, he sets himself to live 
three years of debauchery, spending 
one portion each year. hen it 
has all gone, and his career of reck- 
less vice has come to a close, he goes 
to the house of ‘ Marie,’ almost a 
child, beautiful, compassionate, and 
represented as spiritually pure. 
Seeing him so pale and haggard in 
the morning sunlight which streams 


into her wretched room, and hearing 
that he is ruined, and that this is 
the last day he has to live, she offers 
him her golden necklace to gamble 
with ; offering it with the heartiness 
and xaiveté and purity of a happier 
class. Rolla, whose last thoughts, 
while leaning out of the window, 
watching the glorious dawn, have 
been his need of love,— 


Rolla lui répondit par un léger sourife, 

Il prit un flacon noir sans rien dire; 

Puis se penchant sur elle, il baisa son collier. 
Quand elle souleva sa téte appesantie, 

Ce n’ était déja plus qu’un étre inanimé. 

Dans ce chaste baiser son 4me était partie, 

Et pendant un moment tous deux avaient aimé. 


We have dwelt on this story— 
immoral and unhealthy as it is—be- 
cause of that deeper inlying thought 
which is the charm in de Musset’s 
writings, and his only plea for pardon 
and indulgence. Even Rolla, fierce, 
sensual Rolla, has his insight into 
that better part of life which he has 
wilfully cast away. The divine need 
of love could penetrate the heart 
even of a drunken roué, surely teach- 
ing in that sad parable the truth that 
whatever be our sins, the gift and 
power of regeneration is left free 
for all. If such thoughts as these 
are not roused by de Musset’s poetic 
stories, we are sure that they will 
prove far more dangerous than in- 
structive to all readers; for unless 
their deeper meaning can be ex- 
tracted, their immorality and im- 
purity will do nothing but harm. 

After Rolla—with the pleasant 
little fancy of Une Bonne Fortune, 
and the elegy of Lucie, in between— 
follow Les Nuits, which are among 
the most remarkable poems he has 
written. The first, La Nuit de 
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Mai, is one thrilling threnody of 
love and poetry. The exhortation— 
invocation rather—of the muse to 
the poet, breathes the soul of that 
impassioned yearning for poetry and 
poetic poe which every true 
artist, be his own peculiar vehicle of 
that expression what it may, feels 
to be one of the divinely-created 
impulses of man. Poetry and art— 
most beautiful and most true when 
born of sorrow—when nourished, as 
the pelican nourishes her young, by 
the artist’s blood and life, and whose 
strength and vigour come from tears 
and anguish—this is the life to 
which the muse invites the poet in 
that Night of May, but which he is 
yet too stricken to follow. The 
earth lying on the grave of his 
hopes is too fresh yet for the 
flowers to cover ; and the grief which 
came from earth has left on him the 
shadow and the weakness of earth. 
He cannot enter the poetic heaven 
with that shadow lying across his 
heart. After some beautiful lines, 
the muse concludes her prayer thus: 
H 
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L’herbe que je voulais arracher de ee lieu, 

C'est ton oisiveté ; ta douleur est & Dien. 

Quel que soit le seuci que ta jeunesse endure, 

Laisse-la s'élargir, cette sainte blessure, 

Que les noirs séraphins t’ont faite au fond du cceur ; 

Rien ne nous rend si grands qu'une grande douleur. 

Mais pour en étre atteint, ne crois pas, 6 poéte, 

Que ta voix ici-bas doive rester muette. 

Les plus désespérés sont les chants les plus beaux, 

Et j’en sais d’immortels qui sont les purs sanglots. 
* * * * * 


Poéte, c’est ainsi que font les grands pottes. 

Ils laissent s'égayer ceux qui vivent un temps ; 
Mais les festins humains qu’ils servent & leurs fétes 
Ressemblent la plupart & ceux des pélicans. 

Quand ils parlent ainsi d’espérances trompées, 

De tristesse et d’oubli, d’amour et de malheur, 

Ce n’est pas un concert & dilater le coeur ; 

Leurs déclamations sont comme des épées ; 

Elles tracent dans I’air un cercle éblouissant, 

Mais il y pend toujours quelque goutte de sang. 


But the poet answers, and the piece closes with these desolate words:— 
O muse, spectre insatiable, 
Ne m’en demande pas si long. 
L’homme n’écrit rien sur le sable 
A Vheure od passe I’aquilon. 
J’ai vu le temps od ma jeunesse 
Sur mes lévres était sans cesse 
Préte & chanter comme un viseau ; 
Mais j'ai souffert un dur martyre, 
Et le moins que j’en pourrais dire, 
i je l'essayais sur ma lyre, 
La briserait comme un roseau. 


La Nuit de Décembre still echoes 
the same cry of despair, but in 
softer tones. ‘Time has weakened 
his first anguish, and the poet is 
able to receive and welcome as his 
brother the form of Solitude, which 
henceforth is to be his perpetual 
companion. We know from this that 
he is now on the way of health and 
eure; for this consciousness of soli- 
tude comes only after the first shock 
of sorrow has passed. Pain drives 
out desolation, and the sense of de- 
solation softens pain. 

La Nuit d Aott brings the muse 
again to her faithless son; and this 


time he bids her open her arms to 
him, for he is going to sing. But 
what a mournful song it is! 

La Nuit d’Octobre closes these 
poems. Here passion rises high and 
overflows in fierce words of reproach, 
but Poetry and Thought come in to 
soften him, and he is able to end 
with forgiveness of her who has 
withered up the springtime of his 
life, and to turn to his beloved 
pursuits again for consolation and 
delight. 

De Musset had gone far on the 
way of spiritual progress when he 
wrote these words— 


Plains-la! c’est une femme, et Dieu t’a fait, pres d’elle, 
Deviner, en souffrant, le secret des heureux. 

Sa tache fut pénible ; elle taimait peut-étre ; 

Mais le destin voulait qu’elle bris&t ton coeur. 

Elle savait la vie, et te l'a fait connaitre ; 

Une autre a recueilli le fruit de ta douleur. 

Plains-la ! son triste amour a passé comme un songe ; 
Elle a vu ta blessure et n’a_pu la fermer. 

Dans ses larmes, crois-moi, tout n’était pas mensonge. 
Quand tout l'aurait été, plains-la! tu sais aimer! 


After all he needed to have young, hewas unmerciful, like all the 
d through the baptism of suf-- young—unsoftened yet by expe- 
ering before he could in written rience. For it is only experience 
that beautiful sermon on forgiveness which teaches us pity rather than 
of injury and pity for wrong. When condemnation, and shows us how 
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goodness may exist side by side in 
the same heart with evil, and how 
that the frail are not necessarily all 
bad. It is in Les Nuits that we 
first see what manner of man de 
Musset really was: hitherto he has 
been a boy, with beautiful thoughts 
sadly mingled with unlovely ones ; 
now he is a man, whose chief atiri- 
bute of mental manhood is know- 
ledge of humanity, and pity for its 
failings. 

In L’Espoir en Dieu his soul 
goes down into mournful depths. 
The terrible yearning to believe, and 


‘ Tristesse.’ 
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the inability to find fit grounds for 
belief—the dread that he feels at 
seeing and not understanding the 
mysteries of life and heaven—the 
Christian who frightens him, and the 
atheist who repels—the dogmas 
which his reason refuses to accept, 
and his heart to doubt ;—between 
all these conflicting thoughts his 
calmness and courage give way, 
and his spirit descends into those 
rayless abysses from which no soul 
ever returned unscathed. What 
else is the origin of this mournful 
poem, Ziristesse ?—~ 


J’ai perdu ma force et ma vie, 

Et mes amis et ma gaieté ; 

J’ai perdu, jusqu’d la fierté 

Qui faisait croire & mon génie. 
Quand j'ai connu la vérité, 

J’ai cru que c’était une amie ; 
Quand je l'ai comprise et sentie, 
J’en étais déja dégonté. 

Et pourtant elle est éternelle ; 

Et ceux qui se sont passés d’elle, 
Ici-bas ont tout ignoré. 

Dieu parle, il faut qu’on lui réponde. 
Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d’avoir quelquefois pleuré. 


This was written when he was 
only thirty years old. But poetry 
consumes a man faster even than 
absinthe. And towards his later 
life de Musset was unhappily known 
for his extreme need of that special 
stimulant. Such a source from 
which to draw thought and faney 
was sure at last to end in the total 
ruin of both. Fortunately for him- 
self, he died before the work of de- 
struction was fairly completed ; but 
the ravages committed were patent 
toall. Wehave mentioned this fact 
because, notwithstanding our admi- 
ration for his genius and our sym- 
pathy for his sorrows, we would be 
one in our allusions to his actual 
ife. 

Our review of his poems is at an 
end. Ifit help any one to a more 


gentle judgment and a deeper in- 
sight into the nature of the man, 
we have attained our object. That 
he possessed genius few who know 
his works can deny ; that his powers 
were wofully misdirected, all will 
confess. But what we have pleaded 
for is a recognition of the original 
worth of his intellect, and the ac- 
knowledgment of that perception 
of the great and pure things of life, 
which sounded like a faint small 
silver chord through the clanging 
of the baser metal of his lyre. 

Alfred de Musset was born in 
1810; he died in April, 1857; @ 
man prematurely old in frame, and 
whose genius had not accomplished 
the work it seemed destined by 
nature to perform. 

E. L. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF ENGLAND. 


OME facts which I learned while 
travelling in Germany, and others 
observed in the course of later 
studies, have led me to inquire 
how our country came to be called 
ENGLAND. Although it has borne 
the name more than twelve hundred 
years, this has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. To combat the 
assent of ages to notions, however 
erroneous, is always an unwelcome 
disturbance of complacent repose ; 
but this is an interesting question, 
and may be discussed without any 
compromise of national dignity. 
Aneuta is the Latinized form 
of Enga Land, which in every 
primitive Gothic tongue denoted a 
Narrow-land. The Anat of early 
history were not a distinct nation, 
but sections of large tribes, and 
were designated Narrow-landers, 
as have been in aftertimes Nether- 
landers and Highlanders, from the 
nature of their localities ; they did 
not give their name to the countries 
which they occupied, but received 
it from them; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether such of them as left 
those localities were known after- 
wards by any other name than that 
oftheirtribe. The first of the Angli, 
by a connected chain of evidence 
from the age of Tacitus and Ptolem 
to the present day, may be traced, 
as Thuwringians, who lived in an 
Angulus, the Anglegew or Angelgau, 
a narrow district between the rivers 
Unstrut and Wipper and the Hartz 
Forest, where the villages of Feld- 
— Holzengel, Kirchengel, and 
estengel are remaining records of 
their planters; the second were the 
well-known dwellers in the nar- 
rowest part of the Cimbrica Cherso- 
nesus, where, suddenly contracting 
north of the Eyder, it measures 
scarcely fifty miles from sea to sea, 
and afterwards expands again in 
Jutland: the popular traditions re- 
specting their Engaland I myself 
heard many years ago, at Flensburg, 
from an intelligent inhabitant of the 
place, and its memory is preserved 
in the name of Ange/n, which that 


part of Schleswig still bears. These 
were Saxons, as the former were 
Thuringians; yet have they been 
mistaken for one and the same 
people, even by writers of such re- 
search as Gibbon and Lappenberg. 
That they were wholly distinct and 
unconnected, may be shownby a host 
of authorities whom Fraser cannot 
spare room for me to enumerate. I 
will only refer to Basilius John 
Herold’s Originum et Germanica- 
rum Antiquitatum Libri, folio, Basil, 
1557, Where Hoc est Thuringorum 
forms part of the title of the Leges 
Angliorum et Varinorum, as taken 
by him from the original MS. in 
the Abbey of Fulda ;* to the ancient 
division of Thiiringen into Angle- 
gew, Thuringew, and Waringew, 
which may be seen in J. G. Von 
Eckhart’s Corpus Historicum Medii 
Avi, folio, Lips., 1723, tom. i. p. 
885; and to p. 33 of Von Ledebur's 
short tract, Korachiiringen, octavo, 
Berlin, 1852; where he contends 
most successfully against M. Von 
Wersebe, that the evidence of 
Tacitus and Ptolemy is decisive for 
placing the Thuringian Angli in 
the interior of Germany, and not 
confounding them with those of the 
Cimbrica Chersonesus—Entscheid- 
end genug, dass wir dieselben nicht 
in die vom Meere umspiihlte Cim- 
brische Halbinsel versetzen diirfen. 
It is from the second of these 
ANGLI—a mere provincial fraction 
of the Saxons—that our country is 
thought to have received its name, 
by the not very usual process of 
making a part greater than the 
whole. There were probal!y some 
of them among the Gothic invaders 
who settled in Britain, and finally 
became its masters; but they nei- 
ther held at home so high a station, 
nor could they come to this island in 
such numbers, as to justify the pre- 
eminence which has been awarded 
to them here; their small territory 
would not have supplied such hosts ; 
nor do the confused and contradic- 
tory accounts which we possess of 
the event afford sufficient grounds 





* Lindenborg, by omitting these three words in his copy of the code, has 
misled many moderns ; second-hand authorities, however eminent, should never 
be trusted, when originals can be consulted. Herold’s work is accessible to all 

cholars, 
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for the ethnical distinctions which 
have been drawn among the immi- 
grant tribes. All we know is that 
they were Saxons. From the very 


first to the present day, their Roman, 
British, and other Keltic adversaries 
have called them by no other name : 


the same was applied to them by 
the altesten Sehryfoteler the oldest 
writers of the Continent (Lappen- 
berg, Geschichte von Engeland, 
2te Abtheilung, s. 88); and that 
alone appears in their only indubi- 
table records, the namés of their 
settlements for the first hundred 
years. The classification of them 
into Saxons, Angles, and Jules, was 
nor an after-thought, sug- 
gested by subsequent events and 
names to ecclesiastics whose lan- 
guage was Latin, and who under- 
stood very imperfectly the Keltic 
and Gothic idioms of the uneducated 
laity. Their only authority is Bede. 
In the Saxon Chronicle, and all later 
annals, the notices of this division 
are copied from, or adapted to, his. 
Bede did not write till two hundred 
years after the event; and the dis- 
erepancies of his narrative on this, 
as well as on other points, (see 
Hardy’s Introduction to Petrie’s 
Monumenta, p. 114,) shake our faith 
in his details. In one instance, 
however, his meaning has been 
strangely misconceived by the gene- 
rally accurate Gibbon, who, in his 
sth chapter, includes Frisians, 
anes, Prussians, Rugians, and 
Huns among the invaders of 
Britain, and cites Bede, Ecc. Hist. 
l. v. ¢. 9, a8 his authority. But in 
that chapter the ‘ Venerable’ only 
mentions these as heathen nations 
of Germany, among whom some of 
his compatriots, in 689, undertook 
to preach Christianity. No traces 
of any other Gothic name than 
Saxons can be found in our island 
till after the foundation of Essex, the 
fourth member of the Heptarchy, 
in 530; where that of Aneui occurs 
under an earlier date, as in Bede, 
A.D. 449, Chron. Sax. 473, and in 
the interpolations of Nennius, it 
must be remembered that these 
passages were not written till some 
centuries later, when our Saxons 
were habitually so denominated. 
The growing celebrity and wide 
dispersion of the Saxon name soon 
caused the insular colonists to be 
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distinguished from their continental 
stem-brethren. For this purpose 
some familiar and intelligible term 
was naturally used. We have seen 
that it was customary to call a 
smaller country the Narrow-land ; 
compared with the wide regions of 
Germany, this was an obvious and 
accurate definition of Britain, the 
Saxon portion of which became 
thenceforth, by habit and common 
consent, known on both sides of 
the sea under the Gothic name of 
Engatanp, and its Latin equiva- 
lent Anetra. The first authentic 
traces of it begin to appear just 
before the middle of the sixth 
century. It was brought into our 
island by the new settlers who 
founded the three last kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy, in 547, 571, and 
586; there is reason to think that 
it was not unknown to some of the 
independent Vikingr (bs3e cynmzar, 
hay-kings), who from p27 or even 
remoter periods, held shifting occu- 
pation of. the numerous bights and 
coves along our eastern coast, where 
so many villages whose names end 
in by seem to attest such an origin ; 
but these roving pirates stamped no 
other lasting impression. No regular 
states were organized till Ida, Uffa, 
and Cridda, with their followers, 
gained a permanent footing; nor 
can the name of Anew with any 
certainty be traced farther back. 
More than a century afterwards 
Bede heard it current in Northum- 
berland, where he passed all his 
days; and that it was used in Kast 
Anglia, and by the Middle Angles 
of Mercia, while their forerunners 
were all evidently Saxons. He 
thence concluded that as the name 
of France had been introduced by 
the Franks, so this also marked an 
ethnical distinction brought from 
the northern Anetta. The papal 
letters of which Nothelm obtained 
copies at Rome, and of which I 
shall have to take more particu- 
lar notice, showed him that it 
was common to the whole Saxon 
population of our island. Bede was 
obliged to accept it in the same 
extended signification; and it is 
very probable that the authority of 
the church thus manifested had no 
small share in confirming its uni- 
versal adoption. Attempting to re- 
concile his tribal with this national 
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designation, he stated that the 
Awnewes or Saxons were the invited 
Jirst-comers, in their three long 
ships ; and then, in his classification, 
made the Jast-eomers, the inhabi- 
tants of these three kingdoms, his 
only ANGLI: this confusion and con- 
tradiction in his nomenclature has 
given rise to all the erroneous notions 
which have since prevailed. In his 
monastic seclusion he saw the world 
only through a few Latin books and 
the communications of his corres- 
pondents. His misinterpretations 
of Saxon words evince how dim his 
perceptions were of whatever came 
to him from that source. The time 
is gone by when ali that certain old 
writers tell us is to be received 
as veritable history, because their 
learning acquired for them a deser- 
vedly high reputation, and some 
reliable information is found in their 
writings. 

My interpretation of the name is 
remarkably illustrated by that of 
East Anglia. This kingdom wascon- 
fined to a spaceabout fifty miles wide, 
with the sea on one side, and on the 
other divided from the interior by 
the navigable channels or impassable 
ee and morasses of the 

ash (Metaris),whichthen extended 
down to Cambridge. This is clearly 
shown in the maps to Palgrave’s 
Rise of the Saxon Commonwealth. 
Lappenberg, in his second volume, 
copied these; but he wanted that 
personal acquaintance with the dis- 
trict which enabled the former to 
describe it so accurately (p. 41) as 
having presented in the Saxon times 
‘nearly the appearance of a penin- 
sula.’ Kast Engaland—the Eastern 
Narrow-land— was its appropriate 
designation; and even a narrow 
island on its coast im the entrance 
of the Yare (Garruenos, Ptol.) had 
the name of the Little Engaland, 
(Holinshed, Chron. vol. i. p. 44), 
now abbreviated into Lothingland. 
There is no reason whatever for 
believing that any of these were 
connected with, descended exclu- 
sively from, or named after, the 
Ane of the Northern Cherso- 
nesus. 

The Latins first applied the term 
Saxonia Transmarina to the collee- 


tive body of the Insular Saxons; 


before the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury this was superseded by that of 
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Anetta, which, by its early preva- 
lenee on the Continent, is shown to 
have originated there. Procopius, 
who wrote between 550 and 560, em- 
bellished his History of the Gothic 
War (I. iv. c. 20) with a fabulous 
account of Britain, and a most mar- 
vellous version of a tale which he 
had probably heard from some 
facetious German while in Italy 
with Belisarius. The only facts 
which we can discern through its 
extravagant absurdities are, that he 
had received some imperfect infor- 
mation of a part of the inhabitants 
of Britain being then known as 
Angiloi ('Ayyito), and that a people 
of that name had transactions of 
eace and war with another called 
‘arnoi (probably Varini). In 597, 
Augustin was ordained, at Aries, 
Episcopus Anglorum—‘ bishop of 
the English nation.’ This does not 
rest solely on the later testimony of 
Bede (1. i. e. 27), it is eonfirmed 
by contemporary documents. Pope 
Gregory I., a.p. 595, in Epist. vi. 
7 (Op. folio, Paris, 1705), directed 
pueros Anglos to be sent for educa- 
tion in the Christian faith at Rome ; 
in 596, he addressed Epist. vi. 51, 
ad fratres in Angliam euntes ; and 
in 601, Epist. xi. 64, 65, Augustino 
Episcopo Anglorum, and 66, Edil- 
bertho Regi Anglorum. His other 
epistles to the same effect it would 
be superfluous to quote. In two 
charters, dated Jan. 9, 605, Ethel- 
bert also styled himself Rex Anglo- 
rum (Dugdale, Monast. Ang. edit. 
1682, i. p. 24.; Kemble, Cod. 
Diplom. Avi Sax. i. p. 3, 4). This 
was long anterior to that supposed 
Uebergewieht der Anglen — ‘pre- 
ponderanee of the Angles’ — to 
which Lappenberg (4te Abtheilung, 
8. 271) and others ascribe the name 
of our country. When Procopius 
was in Italy the kingdoms of Kast 
Anglia and Mercia were not even 
founded, and that of Northumber- 
land had not been ten years in 
infant existence ; so that the ANGLI 
of whom he then heard as inhabi- 
tants of Britain can have been no 
others than the early eolonists, who 
were unquestionably Saxens, and 
must have already reeeived in 
Germany the name of Engalander, 
Gyzalanopana, Narrow - landers. 
Whatever of truth there may have 
been in his rigmarole about the 
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Angiloi and Varnoi, can have re- 
ferred to none but the two sections 
of the Thuringian people already 
noticed ; the maritime expedition is 
manifestly a sheer fiction, of which 
Procopius was the credulous dupe.* 
During the pontificate of Gregory, 
the Mercians had but recently ar- 
rived in Britain, and were merely 
Wenrcpana, Marsh - people, along 
the borders of the fens from which 
they took their name. All the 
three youngest kingdoms were at 
that time obscure and weak. Mr. 
Thorpe’s reference to their extent, 
in one of his notes to his translation 
of Lappenbery (i. 88), applies only to 
a much later period; they attained 
to that extent by gradual and long- 
resisted progress against the Britons 
and Seots; Wessex had the advan- 
tage over them of nearly a century’s 
consolidation; nor did they ever 
permanently preponderate over the 
earlier kingdoms; they only brought 
with them, and imparted to the rest, 
the general designation which the 
reat German family had adopted 
or their expatriated brethren. It 
was never used in any other way, nor 
can there be found for it any other 
origin. Angustin was Episcopus 
Angloruwm, because he had spiritual 
authority over the whole nation. 
Ethelbert, though merely king of 
Kent, was Rex Anglorum, because, 
as the only Christian, he alone was 
recognised by the pope as sovereign 
of that people; he and his clerieal 
scribe used with confidence a title 
conferred upon him in so high a 
uarter; or if meant to denote his 
ignity of Bretwalda, it would no 
less prove that the entire Gotho- 
British community were then called 
Anew. His successors resumed 
the style of Rex Caneie or Can- 
tuariorum, (see Charters ap. Cod. 
Dipiom.) 
he national name was inscribed 
on Gregory’s tomb to celebrate his 
victory over a pagan people (Bede, 
ii. r), and was repeated by his suc- 
cessors, who seem to have ineluded 
all the Heptarchical divisions under 
the same general designation. Boni- 
face V., in 625, and Honorius I., in 
635, wrote toe the newly-converted 
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king of Northumberland, as Zduino, 
Regi Anglorum ({b. ro and 17). 
About 660 young Wilfrid, the future 
bishop of York, was saved from 
— and probable death at 
yons, by being declared ‘Trans- 
marinus de gente <Anglorum in 
Britannia’ (Eddi, Vit. Wilf. c. vi), 
where, as also in ¢. xxix and others, 
we see that the Anglian name was 
restricted to the Saxons and their 
territories, while for the entire 
island that of Britain was reserved. 
The Annales Xantenses (ap. Pertz. 
tom. ii. p. 220) record that, a.p. 683, 
‘In Anglia claruit Sancta Ethil- 
trudis, filia Anne regis Anglorum. 
This chronicle was not compiled till 
more than a century afterwards; 
but the information was probabl 
earried over by Willebrod and his 
brother missionaries in 690, and 
noted down at the time; the entry 
may therefore be accepted as corro- 
borative evidence of the manner in 
which the name of our eountry was 
then understood in Germany. Ina, 
Ine, or Ini, in his charters and 
statutes, bears the title of Rex 
Westsaxonum; while m laws 24, 
46, 54, and 74 of the code which he 
framed about 696 (Wilkins, Leg. A. 
S. w. 18—26), he gave the name of 
Englise-mon to his West Saxons, 
among whom no predominance, nor 
even commixture, of a separate race 
of Angles has ever been alleged; 
they merely belonged to the general 
community then so called. In the 
same sense Bede himself, eontra- 
dieting his own narrow classifica. 
tion, uses the econtinually-recurring 
expression ‘Gens Anglorwm,’ the 
English nation ; and when he goes 
beyond their pale, like Eddi, he 
speaks of Britannia. His death is re- 
gistered in many German chronicles, 
the makers of which seem proud to 
claim kindred with him, as their 
posterity still are to assert their 
consanguinity to Alfred. In the 
Annales Sangallenses, (ap. Pertz. i. 
p- 64), under the date of 734, he is 
said to have been ‘de Gente Angu- 
lorwm :’ this probable blunder of a 
monastic onthe cannot be used as 
evidence of the derivation of the 
name ; yet from the frequent recur- 


* Gibbon’s notiee of this tale is one of those pieces of learned persiflage in 
which he was fond of indulging ; most of his readers, who do not understand this, 
regard it ae a genuine historical fact. 
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rence of an intermediate syllable 
elsewhere, as in Ptolemy, Procopius, 
and the Fulda Code, we might 
infer some oral authority for the 
use of it in writing. We see also 
a at v. 32 of the ‘Song 
of Havelok’ (Gaimar, Estorie des 
Engles, ap. Petrie, p. 764). But 
that metrical history is of too late a 
date and uncertain orthography to 
be cited on the question. 

have shown how the terms 
Aneta and Anat denoted, with- 
out distinction, ali the Insular 
Saxons, through a period of nearly 
two hundred years before Ethelbald 
of Mercia affected the supremacy of 
a so-deemed Anglian kingdom over 
them. For a short time he dictated 
even to Wessex, till Cuthred, in 741, 
successfully resisted him. During 
his prosperity he styled himself 
‘ Britannie Anglorum Monarchus,’ 
(Chart. ap. Cod. Diplom. i. p. 97) ; 
but from a similar document (Ib. p. 
100) it is’ clear that before his time 
all the Saxons who filled the 
southern parts of the island were 
commonly known, as in Ina’s laws, 
by the name of Englisc-mon, for he 
there proclaims himself king, not 
only of Mercia, ‘ sed et omnium pro- 
vinciarum que communi vocabulo 
SurHenei1 dicuntur. His suc- 
cessor, Offa, who made similar 
pretensions, called himself, in 772, 
* Rex Anglorum;’ but in 778, we 
find him again ‘ Merciorum Rez,’ 
in a charter where this passage also 
occurs, ‘tamdiu fides Christiana 
inter Anglos in Britannia maneat.’ 
It was thus that Egbert’s final and 
permanent assumption of the title 
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S far as can be known by the 
debates on the army estimates, 

it is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make any radical changes 
in the militia system of the country. 
Indeed, but little mention has been 
made of this so-called constitutional 
force, and it required a question from 
a member in Parliament to elicit the 
information that it is the intention 
of the Government to call out one- 
third of the militia regiments only for 
training in the autumn of the present 
year. There seems to be an impres- 
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was prepared: at first he was only 
‘ Rex Westsaxonum,’ and does not 
appear in charters as ‘ Rex Anglo- 
rum’ till 828; this too was while 
he allowed subsidiary kings to ad- 
minister for him the governments 
of Northumberland and Mercia, 
whose succumbency disproves the 
superiority which bas been so mis- 
takenly ascribed to them. 

We have seen then that our 
country had the name of EncLanp 
even before the existence of the 
three latter kingdoms by whom it 
is said to have been given; that we 
have no proof of any connexion 
between them and the Northern 
Anglia; and that they never held 
that ‘preponderance,’ by means of 
which they are supposed to have 
overshadowed and sieved all their 
cognate communities. It therefore 
only remains for us to have recourse 
to that derivation of the name 
which I have suggested; and I 
believe that every lover of his 
country will be better pleased to 
learn that we are descended from 
the whole of that great Saxon 
people who for thirty years with- 
stood so manfully the vast power of 
Charlemagne, and that we bear a 
legitimate name given us by them, 
than to go on dreaming that we are 
the offspring of a few petty provin- 
cials, who would have been altoge- 
ther unknown in history had they 
not been mistaken for the progeni- 
tors and patronymizers of a noble 
race. 

The compound term of AnGto- 
Saxons may be the subject of some 
future observations. 


J. W.R. 
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sion amongst militia officers in gene- 
ral that er have been ill requited 
for their zeal during the war, and 
that now, the immediate want of its 
services being over, the force to 
which they belong is to be put on 
the shelf, or only occasionally called 
out for training in the old unsatis- 
factory manner. 

Public attention has fortunately 
been bestowed in no inconsiderable 
degree on questions of military re- 
form. But as the defects of the 
militia system have only received an 
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occasional passing notice, it may be 
well to give an historical sketch of 
some of them, as a preliminary to the 
consideration of necessary reforms. 

The course pursued in regard to 
the militia since the alteration of the 
laws in 1852, and subsequently, has 
consisted in the enrolment in each 
county, according to its population, 
of a certain number of young men, 
of eighteen years of age and up- 
wards, as volunteers, in forming 
them inta regiments, and in calling 
them out every year for twenty-one 
or twenty-eight days’ training in the 
provincial towns which constitute 
their head-quarters. 

The period for which a militiaman 
engages to serve is five years, for 
which term a bounty of six pounds 
is paid, in yearly instalments. He 
receives, besides, the regular daily 
pay of an infantry soldier, marching 
allowance, &c., when called upon for 
training or embodiment. 

After the commencement of the 
war, most of the militia regiments 
were by degrees embodied. Many 
of them were sent into camps and to 
do garrison duty at home or abroad, 
but others never quitted their re- 
spective counties, being considered 
of use merely as a means of procur- 
ing recruits for the regular army. 

Now, as regards the training of 
the militia, it must be plain to all 
who have had any experience of the 
subject, that very little can be done 
in twenty-eight days—from which, 
as regards drill, the Sundays, and 
the days required for giving out and 
taking into stores clothing, arms, 
and accoutrements, must be de- 
ducted—to teach militiamen the 
essential duties, or even to impart 
to them the outward bearing, of 
soldiers. 

Yet, as the militia is called the 
nursery of the army, surely it ought 
to be a main object to eke the 
young men of which this force is 
aes systematically and gra- 
dually, without long intermissions 
of instruction, into that state which 
shall fit them to become truly effi- 
cient soldiers, What, however, has 
hitherto been done to compass this 
desirable end P 

We need only call attention to the 
demoralizing and enervating influ- 
ences of the billeting system, espe- 
cially inlarge towns, with its constant 
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temptations to excess, and the im- 
possibility of thoroughly checking 
the egress of the men from their 
billets at night. From almost all 
the large towns where the militia 
has been long in billets, the respect- 
able citizens have forwarded peti- 
tions to the Government to have the 
regiments removed on the score of 
= morals. We will not vouch 
or the innocence of even rawcountry 
lads in general; still, there can be 
no doubt that a marked deterioration 
in their conduct is frequently the 
result even of one month's training 
in a militia regiment, billeted in the 
public-houses and beer-shops of a 
populous town. Many of them lose 
all sense of shame, and become 
barefaced libertines. Thus the 
detriment to health and character 
in many cases outweighs the good 
of some little schooling and military 
discipline. 

During the war, however, lads 
who at the utmost had but learnt 
the recruit and something of bat- 
talion drill, and who knew saee 
whatever of outpost duties an 
bivouacking, nor even how to use 
the clumsy weapon which had been 
put into their hands, were con- 
tinually being called upon, and oc- 
casionally worked (as it was called), 
by the recruiting parties and their 
allies the publicans, to volunteer 
from the militia into the army and 
marines; and as the want of soldiers 
was pressing, they were frequently 
forwarded at once to the seat of war. 
Now, each of these embryo soldiers 
cost the country considerably more 
than an ordinary recruit. For in- 
stance, the bounty which is given to 
a man who enlists direct into the 
army is £8; a militiaman, however, 
receives £1 more—viz., £9. But 
besides this extra bounty, he will 
have previously received £1 as a 

rtion of his militia bounty, paid to 

im on attestation; and five shillings 
have been given to the person— 
generally a ‘chum,’ or a militia 
non-commissioned officer—who has 
brought him to head-quarters. In 
addition to these sums, ten shillings 
are paid by the War Office as a 
gratuity to the militia serjeants for 
every militiaman who volunteers, 
and a like sum is forwarded by the 
paymaster of the regiment to which 
the man is appointed to the pay- 
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master of the militia regiment he 
has left, which sum is divided be- 
tween the adjutant, orderly-room 
clerks, and the serjeants of the latter. 
Thus altogether a volunteer from a 
militia regiment, even if he have 
belonged to it but a few hours—as 
was frequently the case during the 
war—cost the country £3 5s. more 
than an ordinary recruit. A natural 
consequence of this system was, that 
many young men, on forming the 
determmation to enter the army, 
were up to the ‘ dodge of taking the 
militia money first,’ and indulging 
in a few days’ extra dissipation by 
way of preparing themselves for the 
toils of war. Nothing indeed could 
have been more absurd than the 
indiscriminate payment of additional 
bounty, and gratuities to militia 
serjeants for every volunteer, with- 
out any regard to the time he might 
have been in that force, or to the 
amount of instruction he had re- 
eeived. And even in those eases 
where a young man had aetually 
served some time in the militia, it is 
estionable whetherthe elementary 
drill he had gone through was of 
sufficient value to counterbalance 
the physical and moral mischief 
resulting from the billeting system. 
Another evil of the course pursued 
to induce militiamen to volunteer 
was, that the militia serjeants, in 
their eagerness to make money 
(generally spent by them as easily 
as me , often neglected to attend 
to the discipline of the men, and 
in fact rather encouraged laxity of 
conduct. The Government actually 
bribed the militia staff to be indif- 
ferent to its military duties, and 
many a zealous eaptain has found 
his efforts to improve the morals 
of his men thwarted by his own 
ee 
ut when the war was at its 
height, men were wanted at any 
rice, and the ties to home had to 
broken. Young men were easily 
attracted to the militia in the first 
imstance ; and once in it, the militia 
serjeants, the money of young officers 
who entered the militia as a stepping- 
stone to the army (many of them 
very unfit for this profession), and 
the sharp practices of regular re- 
cruiting parties, did the rest, espe- 
cially when volunteering days were 
authorized, with all their attendant 
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exciting scenes of degrading drunken- 
ness and riot. 

The war being over, and the de- 
mand for men no longer urgent, 
volunteering from the militia into 
the standing army will probably be 
conducted in a more orderly and 
less wasteful manner—wasteful not 
only as regards the public money, 
but also of the time of magistrates, 
and of the commanding officers and 
staff of militia regiments, by the 
rapid progress of youths through 
their corps into the army. Still, 
unless a great change of system 
should be introduced, whenever the 
country may again be foreed into 
war, the same means would be em- 
ployed to get militiamen to volun- 
teer — means which, as has been 
shown, tend to reduce the value 
of an already imperfect yet dear 
article; for two or three days of 
such exeessive intoxication as is 
known to accompany the volunteer- 
ing periods, has a more than tran- 
sient bad influence on the eonsti- 
tutions of the younger men. 

To a eonsiderable extent, there 
can be no doubt the embodiment of 
the militia was a means, however 
extravagant and unmethodical, of 
filling up the gaps caused by the 
war in the ranks of the regular 
army. But it must be borne in 
mind that recruiting parties were 
likewise kept up at considerable 
expense in all the provincial towns, 
and it was a constant subject of 
complaint amongst those employed 
on this service that the competition 
of the nulitia greatly interfered with 
their success. In fact, there could 
have been no greater absurdity com- 
mitted than to embody militia regi- 
ments, if for no other purpose than 
to obtain from them imperfectly- 
drilled recruits for the regular 
forees. Half the money spent in 
this circuitous process would, in the 
form of increased bounty or pay to 
soldiers, have sufficed to draw the 
men at once to the recruiting ser- 
jeants. Another error was to allow 
the militiamen willing to volunteer, 
to choose whichever branch of the 
military service they most fancied, 
provided only that, if they preferred 
to enter the Guards, Artillery, or 
Marines, they were of the standard 
size and strength. Intellectual or 
moral qualities seem to have been 
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held as of no account, either for 
the scientific corps or the Rifles; 
yet it is plain that in neither of 
these branches of the service can 
proficiency be attained without cer- 
tain gifts of nature. 

No one who has had any expe- 
rience of the working of the militia 
system, especially as regards the 
use of this force as a means of pro- 
curing volunteers for the army, can 
be otherwise than convinced that 
great changes are necessary. We 
cannot look to the great military 
States of the Continent for hints 
as to a better organization of 
the militia. Indeed our wuilitia, 
based as it now is on voluntary en- 
listment, is without parallel in the 
Old or New World. In Austria and 
Prussia the militia consists of 
soldiers (conscripts) who have 
served an allotted time in the army, 
but who are still in the vigorous 
period of life. In this country, 
rejecting compulsory service, we 
want the militia still to maintain its 
old constitutional character of a 
defensive force against foreign 
enemies, and at the same time to 
be a preparatory school for the 
army, not an appendix to it, as in 
the Continental States. In this two- 
fold character it must be regarded. 

Although we cannot profit much 
in regard to militia organization 
from those powers which keep up 
large standing armies, still it may 
naturally be concluded that we may 
gain some practical hints from the 

wiss, as they have no standing 
army at all, but are well content to 
trust the entire defence of their 
country to militia. But in Switzer- 
land there is novoluntary enlistment, 
to bear arms im the service and for 
the protection of his country being 
the cherished duty of every able- 
bodied honest man. The purchase 
of substitutes is forbidden by law ; 
and of the whole male population 
beyond the period of childhood, 
there are none but the weakly in 
mind or body and eriminals, form- 
ing together a small per-centage in 
that country, who are not called 
Upon in one way or other to defend 
the country in the hour of need. 
So admirable is the institution 
and organization of the Swiss 
militia, that, aeeording te the 
official statement of the Council of 
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the Confederation, the total number 
of men ‘ well organized, equipped 
and armed,’ belonging to the militia 
and Landwehr in 1853 (not in- 
cluding the Landsturm), amoun 

to 275.000. This number comprised 
the healthy and non-exempt male 
inhabitants between the ages of 
twenty and forty-five. The entire 
male population of Switzerland 
amounts to about 1,140,000, of which 
thirty-seven per cent., or 422,000, 
are from twenty to forty-four years 
of age. ‘Those who are privileged 
and fit to serve their country are 
classified as follows: For instance, 
the First Appeal (Auszug) contains 
all the young men turned twenty, 
until the thirty-fourth year is com- 
pleted. The second elass is called 
‘the Reserve,’ to whieh belong the 
men of thirty-five to forty years 
of age; and the third class is called 
‘the Landwehr,’ and takes in those 
past forty, till the completion of 
their forty-fourth year. In case of 
utmost need for the defence of 
Vaterland, the Landsturm, com- 
posed of youths under twenty and 
the men of forty-five and upwards 
eapable of bearing arms, many of 
them being first-rate rifle shots, can 
be easily organized. The Lands- 
turm amounts to about 130,000 
youths and adults, more or less, 
effectively armed. As an auxiliary 
force it would prove of value for 
harassing an enemy, should the 
country ever be invaded. Thus of 
the entire male population, no less 
a number than 450,000 can, in case 
of emergency, be under arms to 
repel an invasion. 

It has hitherto been, and is now 
to some extent, a part of the Swiss 
military system to impart elemen- 
tary instruction to the militiamen 
on half-holidays and Sunday after- 
noons, in the villages and districts 
in which they reside. This plan is, 
however, going out of use in some 
of the Cantons, it being found 
to be more eflicacious to bring 
larger bodies of reeruits in succes- 
sion into a barrack, and to drill 
them thoroughly for from four to six 
weeks at a time. In this country, 
with our small barrack accommoda- 
tion, it is a question whether the 
Swiss plan of home drilling might 
not be to some extent beneficially 
adopted. In Switzerland, every boy 
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looks forward to the period when 
he must become a soldier and pre- 
pared to defend his country. The 
whole male population is imbued 
with a patriotic military spirit, 
which is frequently displayed, too, 
in the rifle-shooting for honours and 
more substantial prizes on all occa- 
sions of fétes and public holidays. 
There are also military academies 
and schools of cadets in the larger 
Cantons ; and to play atsoldiers, to 
imitate the drill and exercises of 
squads and companies, form the 
frequent amusement of boys where- 
ever they are assembled together. 
The young men of twenty, there- 
fore, when they are called upon to 
take their places in the ranks of the 
first draft (Auszug) of the militia, 
require much less drilling than 
English lads do who are enrolled 
for our home force. It is well 
known to military men that the 
squad drill is the foundation for 
company drill, and that when the 
latter has been taught the battalion 
is easily formed and exercised. 
Instead of keeping the whole staff 
of a militia regiment eleven months 
out of the twelve almost idle at 
head-quarters, and deteriorating as 
soldiers for want of practice, and 
then bringing the raw country lads 
to it for one month only in the year, 
why notsend the serjeants at suitable 
periods to thevillages to teach young 
men their A BC, their elementary or 
recruit and squad drill? This squad 
drill is all that militia recruits learn 
in their first year’straining of twenty- 
eight days. Why, therefore, take 
them to a distance, expose them 
to the sad effect of the billeting 
system, and withdraw them for an 
entire month from productive 
labour, to teach thém that which, 
by occasional half-holiday drills, may 
in the course of a year be acquired 
as well at home? 

If this course were followed, in- 
stead of fixing eighteen years as the 
minimum age of a militia recruit, 
healthy lads of seventeen might be 
enrolled in times of peace—with the 
understanding, however, that for 
the first — of their engagement 
they would not be required to move 
from the neighbourhood of their 
homes. 

Doubtless there are difficulties to 
be overcome in respect to this plan 
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of home elementary drill; but if 
the principle be good, we may be 
sure that ‘where there is the will 
there is the way.’ We cannot stop 
to sketch out Jetails, but must con- 
tent ourselves at present by throw- 
ing out a few general ideas on this 
subject. 

The counties in Great Britain, 
according to their population, could 
be divided into militia districts, each 
under the supervision of a resident 
militia officer of approved capacity 
and zeal, who ial tecsive pay for 
the days actually employed. Some 
arrangement of this kind might 
supply the desideratum for keeping 
up the constant interest of a portion 
of the militia officers in the service, 
and become a means of rewarding 
ability and progress. 

Another great evil of the present 
militia system might be mitigated, 
if not obviated, by the division 
of counties into militia districts, 
placing them under the super- 
vision of competent officers and 
non-commissioned officers, and the 
introduction of local squad-drills. 
We allude to the check which 
would thus be given to defaulters. 
We have heard it stated on good 
authority, that since the reorganiza- 
tion of the militia in 1852, no less 
than twenty-five per cent. of those 
who have been attested for this 
force in the different parts of the 
United Kingdom, and have received 
an instalment of bounty, have never 
made their appearance when called 
upon for duty. Such wholesale rob- 
bery of the public purse throws a 
sad light on the classes from which 
militia recruits are taken, and shows 
that judicious measures to diminish 
the facilities for imposition are ur- 
gently demanded. It is presumed 
that many of the defaulters have 
enlisted into the army, that others 
have been enrolled in more than one 
county, and that others again have 
quitted the country altogether. 

If militiamen were frequently 
called upon, were better known to 
their officers, and were paid their 
bounty in small portions at a time, 
this system of defraudation would 
receive a considerable check. But 
we repeat, the public must see the 
value of and support the militia; 
and as we presume the ballot will 
not be again introduced, every 
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means should be taken to attract 
a superior class of men. This can- 
not be done unless employers of 
labourers will cease to set their faces 
against the militia, and encourage 
young men to devote portions of 
their time—much of which is now 
wasted in idleness—to this home 
service. 

It was a melancholy sight, in the 
early part of 1854, to see the absence 
of patriotic spirit in those militia- 
men who hastened, and in an unruly 
manner, to take advantage of their 
having been attested before the 
alteration of the law in regard to 
the embodying of the militia, and 
to desert their colours. Many effi- 
cient regiments were all at once 
nearly broken up, and none after- 
wards succeeded in regaining their 
full complement. 

In addition to the yearly bounty 
to militiamen, the recruits should 
be paid for every drill, fines for 
non-attendance being deducted from 
the bounty. The non-commissioned 
officers of the permanent staff should 
likewise receive some extra gratuity 
for every day actively employed. 

Gymnastics should form a part of 
the exercises of recruits. 

Arrangements such as are here 
proposed would demand acquire- 
ments on the part of the non-com- 
missioned officers of militia beyond 
what they in general possess. But 
the militia staff should be sent to 
schools of military instruction to 
learn rational gymnastics and the 
use of the improved fire-arms. 
Everything possible should be done 
to raise the character of the militia 
staff, and make the appointments in 
it attractive to a superior class of 
men, instead of, as during the late 
embodiment of the militia, demo- 
ralizing the serjeants by the bribery 
and corruption of the volunteering 
system. 

If the plan proposed—of enrolling 
healthy lads of seventeen for the 
militia, and instructing them at home 
during the first year—were to be 
adopted, it would be of advantage 
to extend the term of a militiaman’s 
engagement to six years, instead of 
five. It would further be a benefit 
to the country if, at the expiration 
of that term, the better class of men 
could be bound to serve some years 
more, if required, in a militia re- 
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serve, so as to be able to strengthen 
the battalions in case of emergency. 
At present, after expending much 
labour and money in giving a 
militiaman a certain amount of 
military education, when his short 
term of service expires, without his 
volunteering into the army, his 
knowledge and skill become lost to 
his country in case it be invaded. 
A small additional bounty might 
suffice as a retaining fee for another 
five years, the men being called up 
once a-year for a day’s inspection 
and drill, when they could be paid 
their annual portion of bounty. 

The militiamen grounded in squad 
drill should join their county batta- 
lions in the second year of their 
engagement, and be placed in bar- 
racks or camps for six or eight 
weeks’ further instruction. They 
should then, in addition to battalion 
drill, be taught cookery and other 
useful things; and there should be 
ball practice with the improved 
rifles. Such only of those wiilin 
to join the standing army who ha 
shown a capacity for becoming good 
shots, should be allowed to enter 
rifle regiments or corps of sharp- 
shooters, whenever the latter, as we 
trust will come to pass, shall be 
established in our army. The re- 
cruiting parties from these branches 
of the service would then know 
where to look for what they want, 
instead of, as now, procuring men 
haphazard for picked corps. 

fn addition to the principle of 
local squad-drilling and a militia of 
reserve, we may borrow another 
hint from the practical Swiss. In 
Switzerland, every second year, 
when the harvest is over, there are 
large concentrations of troops. For 
instance, last year there was a divi- 
sion in Canton Thurgau, and another 
in Canton de Vaud. On such occa- 
sions the militiamen are in canton- 
ments, excepting on the four last 
days of mimic warfare, when they 
bivouac. It stands to reason that 
such a system for our army and 
militia, without overharassing the 
men, or sickening them by useless 
repetition and monotony, must be 
highly inspiriting and instructive 
for all branches of the service, and 
especially for the commissariat. 

Such a permanent camp as Alder- 
shott, unfitted as it is for placing 
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regular soldiers in for any length of 
time, would suit admirably for the 
drilling of the militia reguments of 
the metropolis and the surroundin 
counties. It might thus still affor 
opportunities for brigadiers and 
staff officers practically to learn their 
duties by manceuvring the militia. 

If militiamen were well instructed 
in barracks or camp in the second 
year of their engagement, it would 
not be necessary to call them to- 
gether for more than a week in the 
third year. But every militiaman, 
once at least during his five years’ 
service, should take part in a regular 
encampment, have to bivouac occa- 
sionally in the open air, and be 
taught outpost duties, and all those 
things necessary for a soldier to 
know on active service. There is 
still enough of open downs and 
forest land in England, where en- 
campments could be occasionally 
formed. If our militia were really 
an efficient force, and well com- 
manded, it would prevent any foreign 
despots from thinking of invading 
this country. 

It is impossible to broach the 
subject of militia reform without 
speaking of the officers ; for however 


well the men may be drilled by their 
serjeants, the efliciency of the bat- 
talons must depend on the way in 


which they are commanded. With 
the exception of the adjutants, who 
must have served in the army—but 
whether they have shown capacity 
or not, we believe is not much in- 
quired into—all commissions in the 
militia are given by the lords-lieu- 
tenant of counties usually with more 
reference to the social position, local 
influences, and political opinions of 
the eandidates, than to their military 
capacities. Nevertheless,experience 
during the late embodiment of the 
militia has shown that, with few 
exceptions, the zeal and intelligence 
of country gentlemen, barristers, 
&c., have sufficed to make them 
good companies’ officers. And in 
those cases where officers who had 
been in the army and had learnt 
something more than to be careless 
followers of general routine, or 
where militia officers with natural 
capacity for soldiering, have been 
appointed commandants, their regi- 
ments, especially if they have been 
removed into garrisons cr camps, 
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have attained a high state of dis- 
cipline and efficiency. The militia 
cannot be a profession like the army, 
and to officer it the public spirit of 
country gentlemen must the 
mainstay on whieh to rely. Yet 
some amount of military knowledge 
should be required, and no one 
should be appointed to command a 
company who had not served some 
time as a volunteer in a line regi- 
ment, or at least had the experience 
of two periods of training as a 
militia subaltern. To encourage 
ability and zeal, moderate prizes, in 
the form of district inspectorships, 
as alluded to above, might be opened 
to competition. 

From the commanding officers of 
militia, far more military knowledge 
shoul be required than from those 
of lower rank. During the late 
embodiment of the militia, it was not 
an impossible occurrence to see a 
body of fine young fellows under the 
command of a civilian who had 
known nothing of military matters 
in his youth, and who had become 
too old tolearn. In such instances, 
both ridiculous and painful, the men 
despise their incapable chiefs; and 
unless the adjutants have the virtual 
command, everything goes wrong. 

There are grave objections to the 
payment of bounty to soldiers on 
their enlisting, as this money is 
given at once, and is too generally 
squandered in a few days of dissi- 
pation. But the ssinsiole of giving 
additional bounty to a militiaman 
who volunteers into the army is 
good in itself, provided only -eare 
be taken to ascertain that such 
militiaman be worth his price, by 
having been well trained, and also 
having gained testimonials of good 
conduct. He should also be of good 
constitution, and have attained his 
twentieth year. 

These conditions observed, the 
time passed in the militia should 
count for something—perhaps for 
one-half— towards the period a 
soldier has to serve in the army be- 
fore he can be entitled to a pension. 

To such militiamen, however, 
whom ties to home or other eircum- 
stances keep from passing on into the 
regular forces, some testimonial on 
the completion of their militia ser- 
viee should be given, if by their 
good conduct and att« mtion to their 
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duties they have deserved it. Even 
in democratie Switzerland it is 
known that patriotism and public 
spirit may give way when personal 
sacrifices are demanded; therefore 
honours are bestowed on those 
militia soldiers who distinguish 
themselves by their zeal, discipline, 
and proficiency. 

Indeed everything should be done 
in this country to raise the cha- 
racter of the militia, and make it 
a really valuable force, attractive 
to a superior class of men. Hither- 
to much has been done to render 
it demoralizing and contemptible. 
Zealous militia officers have been 
interfered with by reeruiting- 
parties, who, by disparaging them, 
and the militia force in general, 
have done all in their power to 
make both appear contemptible in 
the eyes of the men. judi- 
ciously organizing the volunteering 
into the army, militia officers would 
not feel themselves aggrieved and 
diseouraged in their efforts to im- 
prove the men, but wouldrather take 
a just pride in preparing them gra- 
dually for a more oheled serviee. 

But apart from the expediency of 
making the militia in the true sense 
a preparatory school for the army, 
considered in its other character— 
as a home force to be depended 
upon in the hour of need—it is 
evident that its value must in no 
slight degree depend on the cha- 
racter of the men and the estima- 
tion of the public. 

An invasion of our islands may 
be classed in the category of 
wildest fancies, and he who shall 
talk seriously of such an occurrence 
must expect to be laughed at by our 
enanlled practical men. Neverthe- 
less, the events of history—as our 
own times can prove—not unfre- 

uently falsify the predictions of 
the most experienced politicians ; 
and whilst despotism is rampant, 
and large standing armies are kept 
up on the continent of Europe, there 
ean be simply wisdom in showing to 
the world not only that we are pre- 
pared to defend our liberties, but, 
moreover, that we dearly cherish 


* Unsere Zeit, Jahrbuch zum Conversations-Lexicon. 
Artikel, ‘Das Heerwesen der Schweitz,’ &c. 
Supplement to the Conversations-Lexicon. 
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them, by preferring a well-organized 
militia force, oflicered by indepen- 
dent gentlemen, to the most highly 
disciplined Preetorian bands. Fore- 
armed, forewarned! Switzerland, 
by her wise and comparatively in- 
expensive system of national defenee, 
has written Noli me tangere on her 
standard. Such is the character 
and organization of her militia, 
her people’s army, that, taking the 
entire Federal service of the citizens 
in times of peace, from their twen- 
tieth to their forty-fifth years, the 
average for tbe scientific corps and 
rifles is only five, and for the 
infantry but three, days per annum. 
This of course does not include the 
cantonal preparatory exercises and 
oceasional rifle practice. 

It has been calculated* that if a 
military system for the purposes of 
defence, similar to that adopted by 
the Swiss, were to be introduced 
into all the States of Europe, there 
would be a yearly saving—the 
peace establishments alone con- 
sidered—of 2,500,000,000 franes, or 
£100,000,000; whilsttorepel aggres- 
sion, for every regular soldier now 
available there would be five well 
trained militiamen, exclusive of the 
young men under twenty and those 
past forty-five years of age. 

It can be no more desirable in 
this country than it is in Switzer- 
land to abstract a large proportion 
of the vigorous male population 
from productive labour, at a twofold 
loss to the State. Still, with our 
Indian Empire, our colonies, and for 
other reasons, we require a regular 
army. But to keep this within 
moderate bounds, to feed it with 
well-trained recruits, and at the 
same time to ensure a suflicient force 
to defend our shores—should the 
necessity ever arise—we again point 
to our militia as the most economical 
and politically safe means. 

It is not necessary to send militia 
regiments in their full strength into 
camps. Recruiting and the drilling 
of young men could be constantly 
going on to fill up vacancies caused 
by a systematic volunteering into 
the army, or expirations of service. 


Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
(Our Times, an Annual 
Article, ‘The Military System of 
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It would be beneficial to place the 
militia surgeons on the permanent 
staff, to examine recruits and keep 
up a regular supervision over their 
health, by visiting the district depdts 
in succession. Their advice, too, 
would be valuable as to the best 
methodsfor strengthening individual 
constitutions, and regulating gym- 
nastic exercises according to their 
requirements. 

he above suggestions for im- 
provements in the militia system, 
and a more rational use of this force 
—which admit of further develop- 
ment—may seem at first sight some- 
what Utopian and impracticable. 
But there can be no reason why we 
should continue to spend so much 
money in bounty to militia volun- 
teers, and on the permanent staff, 
and yet turn both to so little ac- 
count. From whatever side we 
view our present militia arrange- 
ments, at the best but half measures 
meet the eye. As a nursery for the 
army or for the defence of our 
shores, the training of the militia 
has been imperfect, and drunkenness 
—the sad prevailing vice of the 
English soldier—has been made to 
beset the volunteer at the very 
threshold of his career. A little 
reflection must show thatthe changes 
we have advocated would lead to 
very beneficial and general results. 
Apart from questions relating to 
military organization and adminis- 
tration, and the education of our 
officers, the late war has revealed 
two great and paramount wants of 
our army—(1), The insufficiency in 
the supply of soldiers, the difficulty 
in procuring recruits; and (2), The 
want of stamina in a large propor- 
tion of those we do procure. The 
military medical authorities have 
reported to the Government on the 
fearful mortality of our soldiers in 
the East, irrespective of the casu- 
alties of war; and they have attri- 
buted this mortality, for the most 
part, to the weakly constitutions of 
the men. a 

By the proposed militia reforms 
a military spirit in our young men 
would be encouraged, and oppor- 
tunities for trying a little military 
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life would, as it were, be brought to 
their very doors. The imitative 
turn of youth, the effects of example, 
and the force of habit, are well 
known. It might fairly be caleu- 
lated on that a large per-centage of 
the youths who began with the 
militia, if well treated, would in the 
end acquire a taste for soldiering, 
and pass on into the regular forces. 
And as regards the want of stamina 
of very young soldiers, and of those 
of maturer years who have been 
brought up in towns, what could be 
better adapted to develope the mus- 
cular system and invigorate the 
constitution than frequent squad 
drills and gymnastic exercises, with 
periods of camp life P 

There is a tendency, as is well 
known, in this empire, forthe popula- 
tion of towns—with all the conse- 
quent physiological deterioration— 
toincrease, whilst that of the country 
districts either absolutely or compa- 
ratively decreases. This is a point of 
deep import for our future. Physical 
as well as intellectual and moral 
training are crying wants of this 
country. In regard to general 
school education, sectarian and 
other prejudices still keep us far 
behind the Continent. The present 
controversies and discussions may 
in the end lead to the adoption of 
some enlightened system of general 
education by the State; or, better 
still, by local exertions. But‘ whilst 
the grass is growing, the steed is 
starving.” Improved militia ar- 
rangements would counteract to 
some extent the evils alluded to, 
and be a means of promoting educa- 
tion in yeneral. Through them a 
spirit of military discipline, a sense 
of order and leieahen, might be 
widely diffused amongst our much- 
neglected lower classes ; whilst the 
supervision and encouragement of 
officers, prizes for good conduct and 
military proficiency, and the school- 
ing of camp life, must call forth 
feelings of self-respect in militiamen, 
the good result of which would not 
only be experienced by the indi- 
viduals themselves, but would react 
— and benefit the community at 
arge. 








